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RELIGION AND KELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS 



CHAPTER I. 

WHAT IS RELIGION* 

person of ordinary intelligence would probably resent the impu- 
don that he does not know the meaning of the term Retiyum ; 
fc r should he seriously ask himself the question placed at the head 
this chapter, he would be surprised to find how much difficulty an 
act and adequate answer involves. He will first think of the 
rious systems and organisations really or nominally of a religious 
aracter, and perhaps content himself with an enumeration or an 
ample. If more closely pressed he may find himself greatly at a 
s, and indeed may be forced to take refuge in that well-known 
^racterisation of the Holy Ghost by an English prelate as c a sort 
a something.' For, while there will be no lack of declarations, 
terogeneous and contradictory as they may be, as to what a 
igious man or woman should believe or do, he will find much less 
"traction as to what religion essentially is, and what he does find 
J not be of a satisfactory character, since it almost invariably is 
en in the interest of some system or some organised body. More- 
'T, in the efforts which his own intelligence may make, a person 
1 be much perplexed from a proneness of his own mind to confuse 

products of religion, its incidents and accidents, with its ultimate 
languishing characteristics. 

When, for instance, we speak of the christian religion we have 
tnind a social organisation, comprising a community of organised 
lies united by certain enunciated principles and by certain declared 
*s. But this society is not the christian religion, but rather a 
"elopment of it. The religion makes the society. If there were 
religion there would be no church. Hence we cannot say that 
> christian church is the christian religion. 

These christian, like all other religious organisations, consist 
human beings who are members or become such by virtue of 
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sundry common ideas or concurrent dispositions toward certain 
ends. There are many of these organisations and many distinctions 
within them, thus giving rise both to different religions and different 
sects. Bat, although in all these is exhibited some degree of con- 
sentience or co-operation, the agreement whatever it may be is an 
agreement in religion, pointing to the conclusion that in order to 
discover what religion is we must look to the individual mind, ii 
some of its relations, rather than to those social phenomena witl 
which the name is most prominently associated. 

In the scientific treatment of any subject a provisional definition 
of that subject seems a necessity, unless, indeed, we make the orda 
of discovery the order of exposition. If, however, the method bj 
which the conclusions upon which we rest is indicated for the benefit 
of those who wish to verify or pursue farther the work, it hardfy 
seems desirable or indeed warrantable to weary the reader by taking 
him step by step over the ground traversed by the writer, and com- 
pelling him to make the same halts, to go up and down the same 
acclivities and declivities, and to toil around the same circuits, befon 
the goal is reached. Certainly it is much more interesting, and ala 
it may well be esteemed more instructive, to utilise for the benefi 
of the reader the knowledge acquired by laborious work previousl; 
performed. Hence, we will declare at once the idea of religio: 
upon which the present treatise will be based, believing that justifi 
cation for the definition will appear to the minds of readers as w 
proceed. 

The view of religion, therefore, which we present for provision* 
acceptance is the following : — 

Religion is the aggregate of those sentiments in the human mil 
arising in connection with the relations assumed to sithsist betwet 
the order of nature (inclusive oftlie observer) and a postulated supe 
natural. 

From this definition it appears that, subjectively considered, tl 
essential characteristic of religion is the intellectual apprehensio 
assumption, or belief which posits a relation between the individu 
ego as somehow included in a natural order and a postulate 
supernatural or extra-natural. Objectively regarded, religion 
essentially characterised by the same facts as generally existing : 
the minds of men who are as a race included in the natural ord 
of things. 

Such a relation as the above described, having once bee 
apprehended or assumed by the individual mind ; in consequenc 
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thereof the intellectual, emotional, and volitional sides of conscious 
experience may all be more or less affected — as regards beliefs, 
feelings, and dispositions toward action, these varying according 
to the nature of the relation assumed to subsist between the ego 
and the supernatural. Hence there will grow up a body of senti- 
ments more or less pervaded, coloured, and constituted by this 
assumed relation. They will be sentiments, now intellectual, now 
emotional, now volitional, as the idea of the supernatural relation 
induces intellectual activity, emotional passivity or volitional move- 
ment toward outward action. And wherever sentiments exist 
which are distinguishably and distinctively the product of the 
apprehension of relations with a postulated supernatural, such 
sentiments are religious. 

Eeligion, therefore, is not a cognition or series of cognitions, 
not a feeling or series of feelings, not a volition or series of 
volitions, but an aggregate of sentiments involving all the three 
general aspects of consciousness, these sentiments receiving their 
character, however, from an intellectual apprehension or assumption 
of a relation of one sort or another between the mind and a postu- 
lated supernatural. 1 

1 See System of Psychology, by the present writer, chap. lxx. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE PROVINCE OF A SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 

The positions taken in the preceding chapter oblige us to regard 
religion as a phenomenon of conscious experience. Our knowledge 
of religion is thus a knowledge of certain mental phenomena. And 
since science is knowledge generalised and verified by recurrence 
to particular facts, the science of religion is such a knowledge 
of those phenomena. That is to say, the science of religion is 
simply the science of religious sentiments as existing in the human 
mind. 

It is thus obviously and characteristically a concrete science, 
because those sentiments exist as concrete facts of mental life, and 
whatever may be the inferences from them, these facts must always 
be the basis of the science, furnishing its data and supplying its 
criteria. The different forms which religious sentiments take will 
be the subject of observation, and their common characters will 
be related and associated in the processes of generalisation. 

There is no limit, however, to the number of sciences. For a 
science may be created with respect to any group of natural 
phenomena which presents similarities enough to admit of scientific 
coordination. Since science is only systematised knowledge, we 
may separate and define our knowledge of any aspect of mind, and 
erect that knowledge into a scientific system. Thus, if we choose, 
we may have a science of feeling, or a science of sensations, or, 
again, a science of sensations of sight, making the assemblages of 
phenomena which constitute the data of the science as minute as 
^^^^-passible, and yet preserve the right to use the title of science if 
only we pursue with fidelity the method of science respecting the 
data with which we deal. On the other hand, we may widen the 
limits of science so as to include very large aggregates of phe- 
nomena, which yet have common marks by which the associating 
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power can unite them. One writer, 1 indeed, has ventured to publish 
what he terms a science of * Universology ' ; but without under- 
taking to pass judgment upon the success of this particular 
attempt, the doubt may freely be expressed whether so comprehen- 
sive a scheme could ever be carried out in such a manner as to be 
of any value. And yet psychology, for instance, is an exceedingly 
far-reaching and all-including science, dealing as it does with the 
phenomena of conscious experience as a whole for scientific co- 
ordination, while philosophy, which assumes to be the scientia 
scientiarum, is even more extensive, since it is drawn in its ultimate 
relations from the facts of both the ego and the non-ego world. 

If the science of religion be the science of religious sentiments, 
the field embraced may be a very wide one. For the idea of a 
supernatural, as before remarked, has its influence on the intellec- 
tual, the emotional, and the volitional life. It affects the entire 
mental experience, and the outward activity as well. Hence a 
science which treats of these sentiments will have to examine them 
in their relations to knowledge and truth, to pleasure and pain, 
to conduct generally, as determining both individual and social 
happiness. With regard to knowledge, though the science be as a 
whole concrete, abstract relations will be presented for considera- 
tion. And, on the side of volition and action, though the science 
be a theoretical one, yet there will in the course of treatment 
inevitably arise important practical applications. 

The science of religion ought to be distinguished from sciences 
of religious institutions, organisations, societies. These last being 
social phenomena are, as we observed in the preceding chapter, 
the products of religion. Although the science of religion must 
necessarily make reference to these social developments, it will 
only be incidentally, and for the purpose of tracing the effects of 
causes lying in those sentiments of the human mind which religion 
forms. These sciences of which I have just been speaking are 
descriptive, historical, sociological. Considered with reference to 
such social phenomena, the science of religion is relatively abstract, 
though still a science of concrete phenomena of human conscious- 
ness. It is a science not of religions as they exist or have existed, 
but of religion as a general fact of conscious experience. 

An abstract science may be formed by taking as its subject 
matter the relations which the mind posits as subsisting between 

1 Stephen Pearl Andrews. 
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itself and the supernatural, and considering them abstractly or 
logically. Such a system is sometimes termed the science of 
religion, but it does not cover the whole field. It makes abstrac- 
tions from religious phenomena on their intellectual side, leaving 
out the emotional and volitional. It can only be of value after the 
concrete phenomena of religious sentiments have been examined 
and scientifically treated, or in connection with such an undertaking. 
It may be included within the science of religion, or may be re- 
garded as a supplement to it, but is not itself properly the whole 
of that science. 
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CHAPTER III. 

RELATIONS OF THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION TO OTHER 

SCIENCES. 

Manifestly the science of religion is one of the sciences of ego- 
phenomena as opposed to so-called physical sciences. It has its 
place not with mechanics, chemistry, astronomy, botany, and the 
like, but with the sciences of mind and mind's developments. If 
it be the science of religious sentiments, and these latter are senti- 
ments of the human consciousness, its connection with psychology 
is evident; indeed it is a differentiation from psychology, pro- 
ceeding from and depending upon the latter. Its data are a part 
of the data of psychology, and without the knowledge which psy- 
chology gives as to mental phenomena in general the science of 
religion will not be able to make much progress. 

The close connection of our science with sociology is likewise 
apparent. For religious sentiments are social factors of no mean 
importance. As they vary under different circumstances and from 
different causes, so do they modify social institutions, affecting both 
the political life and the social existence generally. On the other 
hand, social conditions of all sorts react upon religious sentiments, 
forming and reforming them. The sciences of religion and soci- 
ology must, therefore, inevitably intersect each other, the latter 
including the data of the former so far as they relate to the 
development of the social organism. 

Since religious sentiments govern conduct to a greater or less 
degree, there are relations also between religion and ethics. If such 
ideas of the relation of the human mind to a supernatural be held 
as to derive a law of action from supposed divine commands as 
against natural demands of the individual and the social organism, 
religion must furnish the foundation principles of ethics. It has 
done so very extensively in the world's history. And in any event 
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religion is potent in the formation of character ; but character is 
the parent of conduct, with which in its relations to other human 
beings ethics deals. Both on the practical and theoretical sides 
there may be a coincidence or a collision between religion and 
morality. Thus the science of ethics and that of religion are by no 
means independent of each other. 

So also as the science of ethology emerges into definite form, it 
must deal with religious sentiments as one of the great factors of 
the production of character. Much of what is properly within the 
sphere of the one science is as appropriate to the other also. But at 
present etiological science is in its infancy, and whereunto it will 
grow no one can affirm. 

Again, religious sentiment has a kinship with aesthetic. It is 
sometimes claimed that religion is the mother of art. Religious 
subjects have often monopolised the genius of artistic creation. At 
least we can hardly proceed very far in either religious or aesthetic 
science without some inquiry necessarily to be raised with regard 
to the subject-matter of the other. 

Once more, since religious sentiments are of such power in the 
individual and in the social character, how to shape their growth 
becomes a matter of vast practical importance. Sentiments of all 
kinds can be enlarged or repressed, modified, shaped, and determined 
by education. The science of religion will therefore establish a 
groundwork for the science of education so far as it deals with the 
religious character, though it will be found that ethics also will 
have something impressive to say upon the same topic. 

It will thus be seen, without particularising further, that re- 
ligious sentiments, themselves and their effects, direct and remote, 
may be traced very far into the realm of many of the most impor- 
tant sciences of ego-phenomena. It is impossible to mark out 
mutually exclusive spheres for these related sciences. To make the 
attempt is unwise, for it unduly narrows the limits of vision of 
the scientific observer, and prevents him often from exhibiting his 
facts in their proper relations. His generalisations are apt to be 
less trustworthy, and those who learn from him are in danger of 
acquiring partial and incomplete instead of comprehensive and 
complete knowledge. On the other hand, too great latitude and 
longitude of excursion destroy the unity of the science, or in lesser 
degree impair that definiteness and systematic character which is 
always desirable to whatever extent it can be obtained in a scientific 
treatise. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SELF-DISTINGUISHING AND SELF-ACTIVE 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The foundation of all knowledge is a self-distinguishing and self- 
active ego. This is not a generalised statement supposably or 
probably true, but it is a postulate of all knowledge whatever. It 
is implied in all mental experience. Not a step can be taken in 
thought without postulating that I am other than the things I see, 
and that I am myself a source of power and activity. The anti- 
thesis of ego and non-ego is a fundamental and the first postulate 
of science. The ego is thus self-distinguishing, excluding itself 
from non-ego. In this process of self-distinguishing the ego also 
objectifies its own states, distinguishing them from each other, 
and from an implied subject ego. One's own consciousness 
thus is known as an object of cognition. Futhermore self- 
distinguishing implies self-activity. The mind is conscious of 
a power to control in a greater or less degree its own trains of 
ideas, combine them, separate them, and reproduce them. In 
whatever acts we do, in all mental efforts and operations, we are 
conscious of a spontaneity, an energy, a power that moves, intends, 
purposes, wills. In all consciousness is involved the notion of 
power active or passive, so to speak — power to receive impression 
or influence, and also power to react and in its turn to influence. 
Hence that mental life of which religious sentiments are a part 
and a product exhibits when observed scientifically as an universal 
characteristic, and because universal also necessary, a consciousness 
self-distinguishing and self-active. All states of consciousness 
imply and postulate an ego and non-ego antithetical and mutually 
exclusive as distinguished by the ego. They also postulate that 
there are such states of consciousness which are themselves or may 
be made objects of cognition. Still further analysed, all states of 
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consciousness thus postulate and imply in all knowing a conscious- 
ness of something differing from something ; something agreeing 
with something ; something continuing and something succeeding 
something ; of something as represented ; and of something receiv- 
ing or suffering and something acting. These are the ultimate 
facts universally true of that knowing, feeling, willing consciousness, 
in whose life religious sentiments appear. 1 

1 System of PtychoUxjy, chape, iii., ix., and xL 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE UJHTATIOX OF ACTIVITY. 

All conscious experience is rf mecibiL and resiscance it some 
form. Everv activirv pmr £wnit if coneriboslv an a cu%Icv of the 
ego is reacted upon by an environing' noor-€so : tftat is to say. 
the activitv of the ego is ev^rvwhere Limited bv soawthiiLS' not 
itself. By these limitations the whole of conscious lire is goremed. 
In such limitation corisaoasness seemingly begins, and without it 
consciousness is not. 

The self-activity is Irm'ted in its movement outward upon its 
environment- The mind as a source of power pots its power into 
exercise to modify its surroundings. I am now expressing the facts 
as they appear fe> the ordinary intelligent mineL without raising 
questions of how mind can act upon matter, or matter upon mind, 
or what the connection is between the two. Conscious Efe is con- 
trolled by the thought that somehow it does as mind act upon 
matter extrinsic to itself. Activity is put forth upon the environ- 
ment both physiological and cosmological with some measure of 
success. Man affects bv his volition boti his own bodv and the 
material world beyond his physical organism. But though the 
power of the conscious self manifests itself in well-marked effects, 
there is everywhere a limit to that power. Though there are many 
things which man can do, there are more that he cannot. Some 
things he at once sees to be impossible for him, while in others 
which he has deemed to be feasible for his accomplishment he is 
frequently obliged to confess defeat. With a power to impress his 
environment it is only within a limited range that he is able to 
make such impression when he puts forth effort. 

Correspondingly, man's resisting power is restricted. Not only 
does he r as a conscious self, impinge, or seem to impinge, upon 
his environment, but the environment impinges upon him. The 
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surrounding physical world with its conditions and multifarious 
agencies continually affects the body, and with changes in the body 
go changes in the course of mental states. Pleasure and pain, 
activity and passivity, and even trains of thought seem thus to be 
dependent upon the corporeal organism. Many a time the self 
would, if only it could, avoid or overcome the forces which it 
distinguishes as not-self. But though its resistance is effectual to 
a degree, in large part it is impotent. 

Again, the mind consciously influences its own states, to some 
extent in a seeming independence of physical conditions. There is 
a degree of mental self-government by which attention may be 
bestowed or withdrawn, habits of thought, feeling, volition, and 
action formed, maintained, or displaced, as we are accustomed to 
say 'at will.' Yet here, also, the same limitation exists. The 
mind acts upon itself according to laws, that is to say, uniformities, 
which the ego itself cannot transcend. In obedience to those laws, 
impulses to activity constantly arise, which are defeated by the 
mind's own constituted nature. The mind is a resistance to its 
own power. Besides there is the restriction and limitation which 
we ascribe to environment perpetually frustrating volition. Thus 
both the surrounding world and the mind's original structure and 
its acquired, built-up constitution operate as a perpetual limitation 
upon its own spontaneous activity. 

Prom these considerations we observe that the self-distinguish- 
ing and self-active ego throughout its entire conscious life is 
conditioned by a conscious and ineradicable limitation of its 
activity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE HMITATIOX OF KXOWLEDGE. 

Cognition is an essential characteristic of conscious life. It is in 
some sort the governor of activity, though feeling furnishes the 
motive power. From or in the action and reaction of organism 
and environment arises presentative knowledge ; from and in the 
action and reaction of mind upon itself with reference to presenta- 
tive knowledge arises representative cognition. In its processes of 
self-discrimination the mind makes judgments which are preserved 
and reproduced, and become for that mind a body of knowledge. 
But the limitations of knowledge are no less conspicuous than the 
restriction of activity. The ego distinguishes itself from the non- 
ego. It cognises a force in this non-ego which bears relation to 
itself. It sees the formative influence of environment upon 
organism, and a control extending even to the abolition of life, but 
whence comes this force it knows not. It discerns relations of 
cause and effect, source and event in the cosmos ; but the ultimate 
cause and source it cannot reach. Though much is known and 
though knowledge increases, there is always mystery behind. 
Only within a limited sphere, and under limitations both of subject 
matter and of method of operation, can the cognitive powers be 
exercised. 

These remarks apply as well when the mind itself is made the 
object of cognition as when that object is what we are accustomed 
to call the external world. As already suggested, the reflective 
consciousness observes uniformities in the mental life, and thus 
reduces mental action to laws. But the ultimate questions of why 
and whence it finds itself estopped from answering. Earnest as may 
be the inquiry, persistent as may be the search, the result is only 
vexation of spirit. Knowledge itself is an end of activity, and as 
in all other exercises the active power finds now what it deems 
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impassable barriers, and again in arriving at what it believes to be 
attainable, it is frequently obliged to confess itself vanquished. 

But, though the limitations of knowledge impress themselves 
upon the conscious self, what means the cognition that know- 
ledge is limited? How does man know that he is naked? 
How is he made aware that there is anything which he does not 
know ? His cognitive faculties unmistakably declare that his 
knowledge is finite, and in that declaration affirm that there is 
something not known to him. To explain what this means, or to 
ascertain that it is inexplicable, will be a part of our task in this 
work. It is enough for present purposes to note the fact that, 
spite of the recognised limitations of cognitive power, that power 
asserts, as a postulate of thought itself, that there is a something 
beyond the limits. Were this not so, we should not have the 
interest to ask ourselves the ultimate questions, or to set out at all 
in the quest which we always find so vain. But it cannot be denied 
that we do ask these questions, nor that our minds do universally 
declare that there is something which transcends knowledge. 

Such being the constitution of the human mind, we should in 
this connection observe the further fact that one of its capacities 
for the exercise of activity is the power of constructing, out of the 
materials that its past experience has afforded to it, fictions which 
are as wholes not coincident with that experience. It pictures to 
itself possibilities of experience, in integral forms not given in 
actual experience. It thus entertains ideals and formulates hypo- 
theses. Under the guidance of the latter it pursues the investigation 
of truth, and with the former as patterns it introduces new forms 
into the non-ego world, which it recognises as in some sense its 
own creations. This constructive activity in varying degrees, but 
still always existing to some extent, is a universal characteristic 
of the conscious life of the ego. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE WAXING AND WANING OF HUMAN LIFE. 

The last three chapters reveal the proximate causes of the rise of 
an idea of a supernatural in all human minds. Given a self-dis- 
tinguishing and self-active consciousness which in the process of 
its self-distinguishing and in the exercise of its self-activity finds a 
limitation of its knowledge and power ; which by virtue of that 
limitation is compelled to posit a something beyond the limit ; and 
which has in constant employment a constructive faculty enabling 
it to develop fancies, imaginations, ideals, and hypotheses — given 
thus much, and the idea of a supernatural or an extra-natural 
with some notions about the same must inevitably arise. Hence 
the genesis of religious sentiments. That they should appear is 
not only explicable, but that they should not would be a matter 
which, under the given conditions, would pass our comprehension . 
These sentiments, whose generating causes we thus discover, 
gather force from continual repetitions of the experiences out of 
which they arise all along the course of human life. In the morn- 
ing of existence a future of attainment both in knowledge and in 
action opens out broad and brilliant. There is a joy in life itself, and 
with zest and eagerness the mind addresses itself to the questions 
of its own existence and destiny. But from the beginning in its 
quest for answers to the questions Whence ? Why ? and Whither ? 
it only returns upon itself. 

There was the Door to which I found no key ; 
There was the Veil through which I could not see. ! 

A profound sense of the fruitlessness of such inquiries soon takes 
possession of the inquirer. And yet he never can escape the sus- 
picion that there is an intelligent answer if only he could reach it< 

1 Rubaiydt of Omar Khayyam. 

C 
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Dissatisfaction, unrest, fear, hope, longings for the unattainable, 
despair, mayhap sullen, mayhap reckless indifference or trustful 
resignation, ensue according to different temperaments and final 
convictions. We do not and cannot know ; and yet there is some- 
thing beyond our ken to be known. 

Usually, where health and strength are vigorous, objects in 
practical life soon supersede as ends for attainment the solution of 
questions which seem speculative and unanswerable. In the full 
flood-tide of youth and early manhood there appears almost no 
limit to achievement within the lines of human capability already 
in some sort forecasted and measured. Nothing is too arduous. 
Difficulties only stimulate to stronger effort, the future has only 
glories. Beautiful ideals, joyous anticipations, earnest resolves, a 
sense of power and sufficiency dominate the whole being. In this 
exuberance of vitality disappointments and failures count for little 
and are not long remembered. Waste is little regarded, for not- 
withstanding the vessel is always full to overflowing. It is not 
what has been or what might have been that engrosses the atten- 
tion, but what may be and what shall be. 

But while the work of life is going on with energy and en- 
thusiasm there soon comes a check. There is a withdrawal and 
reduction of vital force. Before, there was a superabundance ; 
suddenly this excess is first diminished, then ceases altogether. 
There is nothing to spare. Then the individual first realises the 
solemn truth that the end is beginning. Before, he was omnipotent ; 
now he is potent only for a few things, while the sense of coming 
powerlessness slowly creeps over him. His energy fails, want of 
success oppresses him, blasted aspirations weigh him down because 
he knows that his power is slipping away. He circumscribes his 
sphere of activity, crawls under the shelters of favouring circum- 
stances, no longer fearlessly bares his breast to the storm, seeks to 
move forward upon the tide of forces greater than his own personality, 
and endeavours to accomplish through these stronger powers what 
before he felt himself able to achieve unaided. To preserve what 
he has rather than to gain more gradually becomes his aim. 

Then the sere and yellow leaf. Vitality needs to be carefully 
nursed and protected. No more triumphs, no more creations, no 
more conquests. Before stretches the black impenetrable veil. 
The eye turns backward and rests upon the noble deeds done, the 
successes gained, the beautiful things seen, the happiness experi- 
enced. Life is chiefly in the past, no longer in the future, and but 
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bly in the present. Ideals of great achievement no longer fill 

> mind. The ties that bind one to life are all loosened, friends 
I the loved one by one go to their rest ; the man as a moving, 
ing power on the material world, on the social organism, on 
aself, fades and wanes toward nothingness. Then again recur 

> queries of youth, the last with the most force, Whither? 
sntly, ignorantly, and impotently the end is waited for. In 
orance and impotence it comes, ' You to live and I to die, but 
ich of the two is better God only knows.' 

To those whose whole life lies within the shadow of death, 
lling and quenching energy for activity, the limitations of human 
stence are ever present, but often with little diminution of the 
structive activity working out in imagination a world of beauty, 
>dness, and happiness, and with a strong desire for the attainment 
Jl that is denied. To such, as to all whose life work draws to a 
se with so many things planned and aimed for, unaccomplished 
I defeated, the question always recurs whether there is not in a 
•Id beyond, developing out of that reality which we must ever 
tulate but never seem to be able to grasp in our knowledge, a 
Lewal of power and life, a fruition of desires and hopes, a blessed- 
is and a joy which is not quenched in its inception, a day which 
is not go out in its morning eflulgence, a fulness and a satisfaction 
aspiration which is not delusive or evanescent. Indeed, all flesh 
is grass and as the flower of the field. Truly the grass withereth 
I the flower fadeth. But some things there must be which stand 

ever. I know my littleness in knowledge and power. But I 
>uld not know this, did I not also know that there is at least 
isible a greater power and a more transcendent knowledge, 
vard this supernatural power and intelligence, or object for in- 
igence, I am thus ever forced to turn and respecting it ever to 
se the voice of inquiry. We do not know. Oh ! if we only knew ! 

Yet ah, that Spring should vanish with the Rose ! 
That youth's sweet-scented manuscript should close ! 
The nightingale that in the branches sang, 
Ah, whence and whither flown again, who knows ? 

Would but the desert of the fountain yield 
One glimpse — if dimly, yet indeed, reveaFd 
To which the fainting traveller might spring, 
AlS springs the trampled herbage of the field ! 1 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE NECESSITY OF AN IDEA OF A SUPERNATURAL. 

''he word Nature has a variety of meanings. Discarding those 
ignifications which do not have a direct bearing upon our present 
heme, it may be remarked that sometimes it is used to designate 
he whole material world and sometimes the object-world. I prefer 
lie last meaning. Nature is the entire object-world, not merely 
he world of material objects. 1 Nature is the sum total of that 
vhich is produced. The distinction between subject and object is 
lot one between sensations and ideas, to use the old phraseology, 
kn idea of a thinking self is as much an object as is an idea of a 
material universe extrinsic to self. But both classes of objects — 
the external and the so-called internal order — are produced, are 
phenomena in succession, changing and subject to change. They 
ire hence natural, though the one exhibits nature as matter, the 
rther nature as mind. 

If, however, we take nature as the world of material objects, 
**> find on examination that we cannot think of any such world as 
existing without postulating a supernatural. For, we arrive at the 
lotion of a natural world by a synthesis of objects, which to be 
Ejects at all to consciousness must exist in relations. One thing 
always implies some other thing to which it is related. In order 
to appear in consciousness it must have consistency ; but the indi- 
viduality of a body which ensues from its consistency itself depends 
upon it being cut off or out of something else ; otherwise we have 
a something standing in relation to nothing, which is an impossi- 
bility of thought. Therefore, when by a synthesis of objects we 
Btoke a whole which we call nature, that whole is such to our con- 
sciousness only by virtue of the fact that it is separated and distin- 
guished from something else which is not-nature or is beyond 

1 System of Psychology , chap. xv. 
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nature. It matters not what we include in this whole. Comprehend 
as much as we may, the moment we place a limit to our compre- 
hension, by that very limitation do we set over against nature a 
something extra-natural . ' 

It may be said that this material world is relative to the per- 
ceiving subject. But the perceiving subject is only known through 
an objectification, which itself postulates a subject beyond, which 
is not an object and not known. And the first datum of knowledge 
is the judgment, which never is overcome or transcended, but im- 
plied in all cognition whatever, that this subject-ego is distinguished 
from a subject-non-ego, both of which are noumena to their respec- 
tive phenomena. If then it be declared that the synthesis of all 
material things into a whole of nature postulates only a perceiving 
subject, still we are forced to posit an extra- or super-natural in this 
subject. Thus, whether we hold nature to be the entire object- 
world or only the world of material objects, in either case cognition 
of a nature of things is utterly and absolutely meaningless, is no 
cognition at all save with the postulate of a something without or 
beyond nature, which is itself not nature. 2 

But though the idea of a supernatural seems to be a necessary 
one, it is not easy to understand exactly what this cognition is. 
For, even in asserting that a supernatural is, we make it an object 
to a thinking subject, and think it under conditions that include 
it in nature. In declaring that it is unknown and perhaps 
unknowable, we still make it an object of knowledge. If nature 
ever postulates a supernatural, we appear to be able to cognise 
the latter only as a part of nature. 

How, then, can the human mind know a supernatural is the 
very first problem presented in a science of religion ? In order to 
solve this problem or determine its insolubility we must examine 
some features of human cognition of that which is natural. 

1 System of Psychology, chaps, ix., xiii. 

2 Ibid., chaps, iii., xv., lviii. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
COGNITION OF THE NATURAL. 

Cognitive experience is primarily of sensations. Sensations are 
of some form of motion and resistance ; but motion implies non- 
resistance. It is a more clear statement to aver that our sensations 
are of resistance and non-resistance in some form. Non-resistance 
is as much a sensation as is resistance. The two are correlative 
sensational experiences. Our knowledge begins in sensational ex- 
periences of resisting bodies and non-resisting bodies, or of forces 
and spaces. From these concrete experiences we generalise and 
obtain the abstract notions force and space. 1 

This sensational or presentative experience is not, however, 
all there is of knowledge, even the most rudimentary. There is a 
self-distinguishing of subject from object in all cognition. This 
arises only from the ability of the mind to reflect upon its own 
states as themselves objects. This it can do only through a repre- 
sentation of its primary experiences. The sensational experience 
A is represented as a. 

Nevertheless this representative object is but a representation 
of some presentation. It is an object in the same sense as its 
original. And whatever is implied in the cognition of A is likewise 
implied in the cognition of a, with, however, the constant assertion 
of a difference between the two orders as such. When, therefore, 
we examine our own processes of cognition we find an order of 

1 Psychology, chaps, xii., xviii. I am of course quite aware of the objections 
liable to be made to my use of the term force ; and yet I am very reluctant 
to abandon the older employment of the word for reasons which I cannot 
here unfold. I do not think my meaning will be misunderstood. I should be 
sorry to see the disappearance of such phrases as ' the persistence of force/ for 
example, and do not believe that the expression * conservation of energy ' or the 
use of the word ' energy ' in general marks any improvement over the earlier 
phraseology. 
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experience of the class A along with another order of the class a. 
The experiences of the class A are distinguished from each other 
and from those of the class a, while those of the latter class are 
distinguished from each other and from those of A. 

The sensational experience, whatever it may be, so long as it is 
sensation, is cognised as under relations. These are relations to an 
ego as cognising and a non-ego which is excluded by the ego from 
itself. Speaking generally, the relations to this non-ego are 
relations of action and resistance in that which is immobile and 
non-resisting, of motion and permanence ; on the other hand, the 
relations to the cognising ego are that of object to subject, of ability 
to appear as presentative to consciousness. This, however, implies 
that they be represented, for nothing can be thought as an object of 
thought except as represented. 

It is quite impossible to think the presentative object as with- 
out relations to a non-ego excluded from an ego which is identified 
with the perceiving subject. For in the act of apprehending the 
sensation there is a self-distinguishing of the ego, which could only 
be by relation to that which is non-ego. Moreover, there could be 
no cognition of representative knowledge as object to a perceiving 
subject except through relations to a non-ego. For the repre- 
sentative object is cognised as other than the perceiving subject, 
and, since it is cognised also as representative, it implies the same 
distinction of ego and non-ego in the original or presentative ex- 
perience, otherwise it would not be known as representative. Our 
entire cognition of subject and object springs from a self-dis- 
tinguishing in sensation of a self from a not-self, mutually exclusive 
through an object related on the one hand to the ego self and on 
the other to an equally real and positive not-self. However much 
we strive to make it otherwise, an object related to a subject 
implies a series of relations of that object to an anti-subject set 
over against and exclusive of the subject. 

Hence we get the two orders of relations, which we are accus- 
tomed to term the external and the internal worlds. This on the 
whole is an allowable though not very scientific mode of expression. 
To be sure the external is also internal, but the internal cannot 
be made all inclusive without postulating an external to its own 
integrity. Again the internal has relations to the external, yet 
always an external as cognised by a thinking self. Thus it is equally 
true that ' the understanding makes nature,' and that a nature which 
is not the understanding makes the understanding. 
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The presentative order is known as such and the representative 
order is known as such. The experience of representation is 
primordial as a representative experience. We cognise an event as 
having actually happened to us and as represented. When we 
come to analyse this cognition that anything is a representation, 
we find that we can explain it only by the statement that it is a 
representation. I cannot tell you how I know that I saw a con- 
flagration a month ago without postulating that the experience 
I remember actually occurred to me. I know it did because I re- 
member that it did, and unless I remember it I do not know it as a 
part of my past. Thus in the knowledge that an experience is repre- 
sentative, itself unanalysable, is implied a knowledge presentative. 

On the other hand, presentative cognition postulates representa- 
tion. For a cognition implies a continuance as an object, and it 
cannot continue save as its past moments are represented while 
it lasts. The interaction of presentation and representation is 
necessary for knowledge itself. 

When, therefore, we inquire what is implied in an act of cogni- 
tion, or what are the constituent elements of knowing, we find 
that they are the same whether we know objects as primarily 
related to an external non-ego, or to a cognising ego. The con- 
stituents of knowing objects of the internal order, mental states 
as such, are the same as of knowing objects of the external order, 
material things as such. That which is known is not the same in 
each case, but the knowing is the same as a process. Because we 
can only know mental states as representations of other mental 
states which we knew. In the presentative experience the object 
appears as related equally to an ego and non-ego ; in the repre- 
sentative it appears as a non-ego primarily related to an ego, 
primarily conditioned by this ego as a part to a whole, and 
secondarily related to a non-ego outside the sphere of the ego. 1 

When we begin the study of the process of cognition with 
primary or presentative cognition, as has been remarked, we cog- 
nise resistances and non-resistances. It is not usual for us to 
consider that we have a sensation of a space, but unless we do 
we cannot have a sensation of a force. Motion has no meaning 
except there be implied room for motion, and a sensation of motion 
is not possible to be thought of without a corresponding sensation 
of the immovable. It may appear, at first, that the mind supplies 
the idea of a space ; but, if it does, it supplies the idea of force just 

1 Psychology, chaps, iii., ix., xi. 
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as much ; whatever is in its sensational experience has equal rela- 
tion to the ego and the non-ego. If force were wholly outside the 
mind and space wholly inside, force would not come into the object 
at all ; and if space were wholly outside and force wholly inside, 
space would not appear in the object or be thought. We cannot 
get at the notion of space by abstraction from force, for no amount 
of generalisation and abstraction from that which is admittedly not- 
space will ever give us space. The truth, the overlooking of which 
has confused almost the whole of philosophical thought, is that the 
object in sensation appears as in every particular correlated to the 
ego and non-ego. What is given as internal (i.e. mental) has its 
exact counterpart in an external, material, non-ego relation ; what 
is given as external (i.e. material, non-ego) has its exact counter- 
part in a mental relation. Whatever relation the notion of force 
gives to an externality, it implies equally the relation of space to 
an externality. If we have a sensation of force we must also have 
a sensation of space. If force is the name of sensation, space is 
also the name of sensation. If there is any externality, it apper- 
tains to both alike, and if either one is mental the other must be 
also in precisely the same degree. 1 

Every cognition of presentative or sensational experience gives 
us the fundamental notions of forces and spaces. When we further 
examine we shall find that force and space negative each other. 
Force is not-space and space is not-force, but each has an equal 
reality. There is a relativity between the two and a consistency 
of each. On the side of force we have motion and sequence. On 
the side of space immobility and permanence. 

But when we come to consider space as a cognition, an object 
of thought, we discover that we can only think it in terms of force 
which is at the same time negatived. It is a reality which is not- 
mobile, not-sequent, not-resisting, but is still a reality, existent, 
felt, perceived. Our consciousness consists in successions, but suc- 
cession can be only of things limited, consistent, and related to other 
things. Space to be thought of in reflection thus must be a con- 
sistent limited whole — that is, must have force attributes, while at 
the same time it negatives force. Thus sensational knowledge 
gives us cognition of a reality, which, when made the object of re- 
flection, by the very process is emptied of its distinguishing charac- 
teristics. We thus seem to cognise something which we do not 
cognise, and we are reminded of the old puzzle of Democritus — 

1 Psychology, chaps, xii., xiii., xviii. 
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only atoms and void are real. But, at all events, the cognition is 
of a reality given in sensation, space as correlative to force and 
necessary for the idea of force, the negation of force and at the same 
time entering into the train of thought with force attributes. 

Let us now turn to the representative order. Let us call an 
item of the representative train an idea as distinguished from a 
sensation. We can do this for the moment without fear of con- 
fusion. We see at once that an idea does not appear in conscious- 
ness save as a whole distinguishable from another idea. These 
ideas follow each other in succession ; they come and go ; but this 
implies along with each the idea of a something which does not 
come and go, but endures. Our cognition of a definite idea a is 
also a cognition of a non-a, an idea of a non-idea, a consciousne ss 
of an unconsciousness, which we think as a non-cognition, but in 
the very process cognise. 

It will not be difficult to see that this is an exact reproduction 
of what occurs in cognising sensational experience. This conscious- 
ness of unconsciousness, this cognition of a duration as opposed to 
succession, is the analogue of the cognition of space as related to 
force, with primary relation to a subject ego as cognising. It is 
representative knowledge indeed, but its cognition has implications 
exactly parallel to those in the cognition of the presentative. As 
there is inevitably attributed to a non-ego in the latter, a reality 
which is not known except that it is, and that it is not what is 
cognised as other, so there is inevitably attributed to an ego a 
similar reality known and yet unknown. 

From considering the necessary interaction of the presentative 
and the representative we are at least enabled to see how this con- 
tradiction arises. For, as before observed, we only know the mind 
by reflection — that is, through representative states which succeed 
each other. These are only known as representative of a presenta- 
tion. But, to state the case as I have elsewhere stated it, 1 every 
cognition distinguished and appreciated as such is one of a succession. 
The cognition of space or of a space is a succession from a begin- 
ning to an end. All our cognitions are such successions, and con- 
sciousness itself is a ceaseless succession of cognitions, and without 
such succession there is no consciousness. So that, form whatever 
idea we may of space, when we come to entertain that idea as an 
appreciable idea of our consciousness, we have it only as one of a 
series in succession and itself as made up of instants of time. But 

1 Psychology, chap, xviii. 
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these mental phenomena are, after all, only described in terms of 
motion. Successions is a name given to mental experiences which 
are but representations of sensational experiences, and the term 
derives all its meaning from original experiences of sequences of 
mobile forces — that is, from motion of force bodies. If cognitions 
are always successions in a series, and we have no other means of 
apprehending, comprehending or describing them, then it is seen 
how it is that all our cognitions of space reflectively made must be 
in form and terms of moving body — that is, of resisting body, for 
such is the only body of which motion can be predicated or to which 
it can be attributed. All our cognitions are successions in a series, 
else consciousness is blank and there is no consciousness ; all sen- 
sational sequences are from movements of resisting bodies ; there- 
fore, if any knowledge be obtained of anything whatsoever in a 
world external to the mind, that knowledge must exist in the mind 
in terms of motion and resistance — that is to say, in terms of force. 
Yet we cannot dismiss space as a distinct entity or merge it with 
force, because succession postulates duration and is not intelligible 
without it. Though when we bring before the mind anything as 
a mental object, we do so in terms of succession, we are all the 
while obliged to postulate a duration as an equal mental reality in 
order that the succession may be possible. In like manner we 
recognise that this duration is but a representation of sensational 
experience ; that the sequences of material forces producing sensa- 
tions must themselves have their own consistency; that these 
sequences are not perceived, except as a permanent reality is also 
revealed with them by which the very sequences are alone made 
actual to sensation. Thus both in the presentative and the repre- 
sentative order we have as a necessary element of the cognition of 
any object, the cognition of a negative reality, conditional for the 
cognition of the object indeed, but knowable only as such, and as a 
privative of whatever positive assertions may be made of that object. 
Though much has been gained in the progress of that movement 
toward establishing a consistent theory of knowledge for which the 
Kantian philosophy, old and new, is entitled to credit ; much has 
been lost by the failure to take proper note of the objective aspects 
of space, and by the denial of its objective reality. It has not 
been appreciated, nor is it now appreciated, that knowledge of 
space is the mental representation of a sensation, precisely as 
knowledge of a resisting body is the mental representation of a 
sensation. If I move my arm through the air, the feeling of non- 
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resistance is just as much a sensation as is the feeling of resistance 
when I strike it against the wall ; and it is only by representation 
of such experiences in each case that we come to have our cognition 
of space in general, and as opposed to it, force in general. We 
may say, that space is the form under which we perceive external 
objects, meaning resisting objects ; but it would be just as correct 
to say that resistance is the form under which we perceive space. 
For, though Kant says that one might very well imagine that 
there should be space without objects to fill it, we are quite 
unable to imagine space except in relation to myself or some other 
perceiving subject as located in space ; nor am I able to see how I 
can stop thinking of space without limiting it by a resisting object, 
nor, indeed, how I can think of it as extended, save under the 
imagination of a resisting body travelling through it. We do not 
and cannot obtain our general notion of space by abstracting 
resisting bodies unless there is space given in the original sensation. 1 
For abstraction postulates succession and, back of that, motion ; 
and motion cannot be thought except as in space. On the other 
hand, room for motion requires motion of a resisting body as a 
necessary correlate. If, therefore, our knowledge is entirely of 
presentative and representative modes of resistance and non- 
resistance, giving as our experience of the so-called external world 
resisting bodies as in space, the idea of each necessitating the 
other, we see that there is no more subjectivity to space than there 
is to force in space, and that there is precisely the same objectivity 
to both. All this, however, has been expressed before, and we 
need not further repeat. 

It is requisite to observe that the cognition of the presentative 
object postulates coexistence, and of the representative object 
simultaneity. For we could not make in each sensation the 
distinction between resistance and non-resistance as excluding 
^h other without the implied assertion that they coexist. 
Neither could we make the distinguishing of self from not-self 
without postulating this. Nor in representative knowledge could 
we separate the representative from the presentative without an 
^plication of simultaneity. No comparison whatever is possible 
without postulating the coexistence or simultaneous appearance of 
the objects to be compared. The fact that cognition is always of 
* double order of objects, related on the one hand to an ego and on 
the other to a non-ego, necessitates this. 

1 Psychology, chap, xviii. 
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Thus, when we regard material nature, we arrive by analysing 
the material object at a constitutive unit of material nature, and 
discover its atomic composition to be (to our cognitive faculties) 
an aggregation of atoms, units, or things, each of which postulates 
two forces reciprocally acting and reacting, coattractive and 
repulsive, coexistent and consecutive, in a space which contains 
them, and is itself immobile and non-resisting. Then by synthesis 
we arrive at the notion of a totality of material nature, in which is 
postulated always something related to some other thing by 
difference, something consistent or agreeing with itself, something 
permanent, something succeeding something, something presenta- 
tive to consciousness, something acting upon something, and some- 
thing receiving and resisting action. 1 

And when we direct our attention to mental nature, we find 
corresponding relations as exhibited in Chapter IV., furnishing an 
exact counterpart in the internal order to what we discover in the 
external order. Finally, when we make a synthesis of the two 
orders, we unite them under certain common relations, necessitated 
by our study of the processes (and their postulates) of knowledge 
itself. On the side of both the ego and the non-ego there is a 
substance in which as permanent all their phenomena inhere; 
there is a cause of all their phenomena of sequence and succession ; 
and though we cannot identify ego substance with non-ego 
substance, there is a reciprocal action and reaction between them, 
and also of the things in the respective classes inter sese. Under 
these general relations of coexistences mutually interacting in 
sequence we form a synthetical whole of nature. 2 

1 Psychology, chap. xvi. 2 Ibid. chap. xv. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. 

nsiderations of the preceding chapter indicate that in all 
on whatever there is, as a part of the cognition, a cognition 
gative existence with a positive ; and that the one is just as 
jectively as is the other, is just as primary and as necessary, 
ton itself is the formation of a limited positive object out of an 
3ed. When this object is formed there is indeed a penumbra 
ed, but if followed along any line of radiation it leads into 
rkness of non-cognition. And the moment we direct the 
on to this negative existence, we erect it into a positive 
on, declarations respecting which are apparently self- 
lictory. Such declarations must inevitably be self-contra- 
• because in each instance the object cognised is by the 
dtion non-Ay but we can only assert of it attributes of A. 
len mental experience is made the object of thought, this 

limitation involving an unlimited prevents us from ever 
able to think a beginning in time. Carry back our thought 
is we please and the last definite cognition is also a cogni- 

something beyond not cognised, and which as existing is 
to the same subject as is the definite cognition. Again, the 
ry idea of duration destroys the thought of a beginning ; 
•ation negatives succession ; it always is, never was, never 

) same fact prevents us from ever having a cognition of 
teness in regard to actual experience. Whatever I cognise, 
vays with the cognition that there is something else to be 
in connection with what is the object of cognition. So 
gard to cognition of the external world. Whatever enters 
y experience, whatever appears, whatever comes and goes, 
se it only with the factor of cognition that there is some- 
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thing else in the relations of an external world which is truly 
existent, but does not appear to me as an object. Things I see, 
indeed, but there are other things which I do not see. 

The course of mental life is a continuous process of presentative 
cognitions and of representations of them. The law of representa- 
tion is, in general terms, simply the reproductions of past states 
with all their accompaniments. But into this order of reproduc- 
tion breaks the influence of present environment, detaining the 
attention, arresting the flow of representation, and bringing new 
experiences into the mind. Moreover, the mental activity is* not 
merely an activity of representation. It also occupies itself in 
associating likenesses in experience. Not all of past experience is 
represented, but such portions as contain similarities with present 
experience ; presentative experiences tend to recall their likes in 
past states. Thus the whole course of conscious experience is a 
process of integration of past with present states, dropping out 
links here and there from the chain of representations and forging 
new ones, consolidating the old and consolidating also the old with 
the new. 1 The result of all this is the formation of notions, which 
as wholes are not representative of any past experience. We term 
them the mind's creations because they rise from that interaction 
of the presentative with the representative which makes up con- 
scious life. Psychologically we call them Fictions* 

These fictions we regard as possibilities of experience. There 
is no centaur but a possibility of one. But we should have no room 
for the notion of the possible as distinguished from the actual, were 
it not for this postulate of negative existence of which so much has 
been said. The unlimited, the unknown, contain the possibilities 
of being and knowledge. This region we fill with constructions, and 
in the knowledge of them as possible to experience we have definite 
cognitions- which move us to the extension of experience. 

Our conscious life is thus made up of positive actualities of 
sensational experience environed by a vast negative region of sub- 
stance and source which is thought as the potentiality of experience, 
and which we symbolise by the constructive fictions of mental 
activity. The experiences which were actual to us we represent 
with the cognition that there were other experiences which did 
occur to us but which we have forgotten, and that there were others 
which might conceivably have happened but did not. We then 
project the past into a future and construct possibilities of experience 

1 Psychology ', chaps, xxxii., xxxv. * Ibid, chaps, xliii., lii. 
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to come, and hence strive to make experience, guided both by our 
cognition of what might be and what has been. 

All cognition of the natural, therefore, is knowledge of positive 
reality and negative reality, respecting which latter we can only say 
that it exists as a condition and potentiality for positive reality. 
Its existence we are obliged to postulate, but cannot make it an 
object of thought save by investing it with the attributes of the 
positive and contradicting the supposition. But the knowledge 
that this dark region exists, involving limitless possibilities of 
experience, and the fact that the mind constructs definite forms of 
possible experience, enable us both to symbolise the unknown and 
to form hypotheses for the extension of knowledge, as well as ideals 
for the determination of conduct. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ELEMENTS OF THE NOTION OF A SUPERNATURAL 

The course of exposition of the last two chapters enables us to 
appreciate more clearly the necessity of the idea of a supernatural 
which we expressed in Chapter VIII. After we have included in 
a synthesis all things, making a whole of nature, there is still some- 
thing not included. An absolutely universal concept is impossible. 
Neither knowledge nor experience of any sort are possible without 
postulating a supernatural. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the notion is the negation 
of the natural. It is the non-A of which nature is the A. It cor- 
responds analogically to the space which is cognised with force, to 
the successionless duration which is known with the successions of 
mental objects. If nature be the universe of things, the super- 
natural is the not-universe inevitably existent beyond. It is the 
atmosphere which surrounds the sphere of nature ; and yet not that 
atmosphere but the space which such atmosphere fills ; and yet not 
that space but the condition both for that space and whatever fills 
it. It is the duration in which all the events of nature move ; and 
yet not that duration but the condition for that duration. It is the 
Is which never Becomes. 

Enough has been said to show that in order to think about the 
supernatural at all we must somehow make it an object to a thinking 
subject, and that this can only be by ascribing to it the attributes 
of nature. We must regard it as a whole related to its own parts 
and also related to nature. We must thus give it a similar frame' 
work to that which we give the natural universe, although # e 
exclude it from the latter. We are thus forced to construct » 
fictitious, symbolical, hypothetical, possible world of relations 
analogous to the world of nature. 

The logical order of construction is of course not the historical- 
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t is the former with which we have to deal primarily in this work, 
)r we wish to ascertain, if possible, what the nature of our know- 
sdge of the supernatural is and what are its limitations. The 
latural movement of reflection upon this topic is to exclude. In- 
smuch as the primary basic idea arises as a negation, things which 
ctually are in nature we keep denying to the supernatural as in 
ny wise constitutive of it. Our thought is thus continually pushed 
ackward to the most general notions and relations of nature in our 
earch for the essential elements of the psychological notion of a 
upernatural. Whatever attributes are assigned to supernatural 
xistence, those upon which the reflective mind rests with the least 
ncertainty and the most confidence are the most general and the % 
irthest from particular sensational experience. For two things 
re are always compelled to admit in our search : the one that there 
\ a supernatural; the other that the particular thing before 
le is not the supernatural but natural. Out of a multitude of 
articulars which I know to be natural, I abstract notions of the 
)rms of all knowledge whatsoever. These I cannot get rid of. 
liough given in presentative experience, they are fundamental 
otions with the particulars from which they are generalised, thrown 
side, and left behind. They are not the presentative experiences 
., fc, c, d, &c, which I know were natural events, but they are notions 
ririch abide when all these are rejected. I cannot think at all 
without implying them ; they are ideas the farthest possible from 
he particular, being universal in knowledge. Thus, partly because 
ffe cannot avoid them if we would cognise anything whatever, and 
partly because they exclude all of natural experience that it is 
possible to exclude in making a theory of things, we carry these 
universal notions over to the supernatural as a form, or, as I said, 
a framework for the construction of its possibilities. 

Thus, while excluding the supernatural from nature, we form 
* positive symbolical notion of the former as something existing 
essentially under relations the most general under which we can 
tognise anything, and which is itself related to nature as condition 
°r nature, and as nature's possibility. This involves the great 
Antithetical ideas of permanence and change which pervade our 
Biowledge of nature. Thus the supernatural is both static and 
dynamic. It is the substance and source of the phenomena of 
mature and their cause as well. It is the condition of all persistence, 
X)th statical and dynamical. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EXTERNAL AND INTERNA!, RELATIONS OF THE 

SUPERNATURAL. 

Hence when we separate the supernatural from the natural world 
we yet think the two as related, as substance and attribute, source 
and event, cause and effect, action and reaction. In the world 
beyond the natural lies the source of all the events of the latter, 
the substance to which thought attributes the things perceived, 
the noumenon of all phenomena, the universal permanence in 
which all things inhere. There also is the cause of all causes, the 
first cause, whose effects are manifested in nature, and which 
constantly acts upon nature. But as soon as we begin to consider 
the supernatural in its integrity, and having internal relations, we 
are obliged to give it consistency under precisely the same con- 
ditions. Its parts must be related to each other ; and these rela- 
tions are possible in thought only through the idea of mutual 
action and reaction, which in turn is maintained only through the 
idea of a statical persistence. Thus the general relations of which 
we have just spoken are inevitably made the constitutive fram^ 
work of the supernatural, considered as a whole with parts. 

The constructions of the supernatural made by the minds °* 
men are governed by their ideas of the relation of the supernatur^ 
to themselves and their interests. The belief in a supernatural &* 
cause of events in the natural world issues among primitive m^^ 
in the belief that the supernatural world is peopled with intelligeJ^ 
beings by whom the events of natural life are somehow shaped 
These are beings of greater power than human beings, at least 3-3 
some directions. They are able to accomplish what men cann*^* 
accomplish, and whatever may be their limitations, they exerci^' 
over the affairs of the mundane sphere activities of a more or le^ 
controlling influence. 
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Again, the supernatural universally furnishes a dwelling-place 
or those who are removed from the natural life by death. In- 
erruptions of consciousness, as in sleep, swoons, and catalepsies, 
nake me aware that my own mental life has been suspended, and 
eads to the thought that it has temporarily departed from my 
yody ; while the phenomena of death unfailingly suggest the idea 
>f a removal of the soul or spirit to some other abode of life than 
s presented in the visible environment. Observing that death 
x>mes to all sooner or later, I believe that I too shall go to that 
anknown land to which so many I have known have already 
departed. 

Hence, we observe, that the central notion which the mind 
jntertains of the supernatural world comes to be the idea of such 
& world as a habitat for intelligence. A supernatural inanimate 
30smos there may be, but the mind never rests content with this. 
And the existence of intelligence, as we know it, involves life, 
and life in turn material conditions suitable for life. Thus from 
bhe necessity our thought is under, in forming a notion of a super- 
natural order, of reproducing the essential elements of the natural 
world, so in the development of the notion, the leading divisions of 
natural existence are repeated, and we come to ascribe to super- 
natural existence an inorganic, an organic, and a superorganic 
order, and internal relations of a cosmological, biological, and socio- 
logical character — all of which are themselves variously related to 
the natural world. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE FACTORS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

We are now in a position to understand not only the possibility 
but also the natural necessity of an immense variety in the con- 
structions which men's minds make regarding a supernatural world. 
It will be as marked as the variety in nature itself. Men's ideas 
on that topic will be as different as are their environments and the 
constitutions of their minds. It is now, however, of importance to 
discover if we can the leading determinative influences in the for- 
mation of those notions, and trace them a little more specifically to 
their natural issues. In attempting this we immediately observe a 
double order of influences controlling the mind's constructions of 
the supernatural and its relations. These appear from the consider- 
ations of the last chapter. 

Since the supernatural is regarded as cause or as furnishing 
causes of natural events ; whatever is, continually impresses itself 
upon that formative thought which builds up beliefs respecting a 
world beyond what is not visible and tangible. But since this 
same world is looked forward to as furnishing opportunity for the 
realisation of that which is not actual (objectively) but only possible, 
modifications of the actual order are made by the constructive 
imagination in establishing its notions of the supernatural. 

These modifications are determined by ideals of good, which 
themselves arise from human experience of pleasure and pain. Of 
this pair, the former we seek to conserve and perpetuate ; the latter 
to eliminate and avoid, and, as a result, we hold up before the mind 
pleasurable experiences as ends of attainment. Thus, when we 
form constructions of a supernatural world, by the laws of mental 
action itself it is of such a world as we would like to have it. 
There is a tendency to reduce the painful, the disagreeable, to a 
minimum. But whatever fictions we may form of a desired condi- 
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^n of things, there still remains the possibility of something we 

^°uld avoid. For, in the present life, there is always pain to some 

^gree, and if pain when it occurs is to be attributed to supernatural 

a ?sucy, in the world beyond we may meet with the effects of that 

- Ba flae pain-producing cause. 

Thus experiences of what is, as effects ascribed to supernatural 
Ca Qses and ideals of what we would desire and choose, reciprocally 
Modifying each other, are the prime factors of our constructions of 
a supernatural world. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

There is no doubt that the primitive conceptions of the human 
race respecting a supernatural world people that world with beings 
having intelligence, feeling, and will. This is abundantly shown 
by historical evidence. It is true also that the primitive notion of 
evil as caused by the supernatural is of evil as resulting from the 
action of intelligent beings in consequence of their displeasure at 
the objects upon which pain is inflicted. To remove, prevent, or 
avoid such displeasure, therefore, becomes an object of effort. This 
involves ascribing some sort of character to the supernatural beings. 
There must be some uniformity in their likes and dislikes, else to 
propitiate them would be a vain attempt. Having determined 
their dispositions and concluded what will win their favour, conduct 
may be regulated accordingly. And, so far as we look forward to 
a future existence, we may expect that the same course of conduct, 
if continued, will secure for us beneficial advantages there. 

If we ascribe personality to supernatural beings, our concep- 
tion of such beings must be anthropomorphic. Though there may 
be enlargements of particular traits or improvements upon them, 
the human character is after all the foundation. Consequently our 
estimates of the dispositions of these beings are made from our 
observation and knowledge of human dispositions. But here we 
must emphasise the modifying effects of the second set of influences 
to which we adverted in the last chapter. The constructive power 
is continually attempting to improve on present conditions. We 
form judgments about men according to our experiences with them, 
and esteem some better than others ; at the same time we compare 
our best men with ideals of a still greater superiority. In one 
mind such ideals may not be very far in advance of what appears 
in actual life, while in another's thought they may be a long 
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distance removed. But whatever they are, we clothe supernatural 
beings with those ideals. Such beings are not free from earthly 
conditions, but they exhibit those conditions modified according to 
our desires and thoughts of what is desirable. Our spirit may be a 
warrior, like an ancestor slain in battle, bnt we leave ont, in imagi- 
nation, those traits which seem to us to detract from the character 
of a great warrior. He will fight and slay, bnt he is generous and 
magnanimous, not cruel and pitiless. On the other hand, in a state 
of society where the warrior is not esteemed a model of virtue, we 
should not invest a supernatural spirit with the traits of a combatant 
at all, but rather with those excellences of character which pertain 
to the man of peace. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the development of 
imaginative constructions of supernatural beings is governed by 
precisely the same laws that control the development of ideals of 
excellence of character in general, as modified, however, by the 
ascription of particular events and conditions to such beings as 
caused or supported by them. I may set up as my household god 
a very noble, admirable character ; but if my house burns down, 
and I attribute the burning either to the purpose or the negligence 
of this being, my ideal of him is straightway affected. Although, 
in such case, I may esteem the spirit good, and myself suffering 
punishment because I am bad, it is much more natural and more 
common to consider the spirit as the evil-doer. I am prone to 
banish him, regard him as a wicked spirit, and to rest my hopes 
and bestow my homage upon another if I can find one. Men do not 
like to have their gods accused of actions toward them which they 
esteem wicked. And that there may be such evil spirits is evident 
from the fact that men are both good and evil. Moreover, if the 
dead inhabit the supernatural world, the evil are there as well as 
the good. 

Consequently, there proceeds in the formation of ideas of a 
supernatural world a differentiation of good from evil, and evil 
from good, as characterising the beings inhabiting that world. 
But this necessitates a limitation of the powers of those beings 
and an opposition between them. The good and the bad are 
antagonistic. What one would do the other would prevent ; what 
one has done the other would undo. Warfare and conflict are 
thus carried over into the supernatural region. 

When once this separation begins in thought, there commences 
also integration of each group. The good have their points of 
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resemblance and affinity, as have also the bad. Whatever we 
learn to consider good in human beings is assigned to perfect th© 
character of good spirits, while anything that we come to regard as 
bad is added unto the bad spirits. There is a progressive develop- 
ment in our ideas both of evil spirits and of good. So also in. 
their relations to each other. The society of the good is organised 
and integrated, and also the society of the bad. There is super- 
eminence in goodness and in badness, with refinements of each ix* 
all possible varieties. 

Hence, from the interaction of the two prime factors of coiv 
struction which we noted in the last chapter, we first find in th e 
process of construction a supernatural world, a differentiation °* 
good from evil, and a progressive integration of the ideas of each- 

In the second place, we notice a remarkable fact universally 
appertaining to the advancement of knowledge. In the primiti^ 6 
conditions of mankind natural events are considered as direcfciy 
produced by supernatural beings. There is a spirit in every wir^** 
and every fall of rain. The mountains, the meadows, the flooct^' 
and the forests are tenanted with deities who accomplish the varioc*-^ 
effects seen in the course of nature's operations. The intercour^^ 
of the supernatural with the natural is thus immediate, continuou^^* 
and omnipresent, and thoughts of supernatural action are in tk^^ 
mind of every one. These thoughts are more prominently in th^^ 
direction of inquiring how to avoid the wrath of these spirits s 
near and so liable to affect human interests, for pain inflicted o 
suffered is a greater stimulus to action than hopes of reward beyon 
immunity from evil. But these latter hopes do arise and hav 
their influence. As knowledge progresses, however, the discovery — 
of uniformities in the action of physical forces taking places 
independently of any direct agency of spirits, and the synthesis^ 
of these uniformities into laws of material nature, tend to expeL 
supernatural agents from their immediate connection with natural 
events of human experience, and to remove them farther and farther 
away. The wrath of a deity is no longer supposed to be the 
explanation of a lightning stroke or of a flood. The irregular 
interference of a personal will with the operation of natural causes 
is no longer dreaded. Thus the direct connection of certain human 
actions with the anger or approval of supernatural spirits is 
weakened. The course of nature is unaltered by worship and 
supplication. It is left for men only to ascertain and depend 
upon nature's uniformities. Natural causes occupy thought, and 
ie supernatural is removed backward. 
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The effect of this is to give freer scope for the development of 
ideals of excellence in our constructions of the supernatural world. 
No longer troubled by fears of a present and immediately avenging 
spirit to inflict punishment for conduct, the tendency is to ascribe 
to deities such attributes as we would like them to have, embody- 
ing in our conceptions of them our highest ideals of beauty and 
goodness. The deity becomes a being to whom we are drawn, no 
longer a being by whom we are compelled. 

Thus the development of notions of a supernatural world as 

knowledge increases exhibits ideas of a deity or deities with amiable 

characteristics, progressively superseding ideas of such deities with 

harm-producing dispositions. And yet the domination of fear is 

not wholly destroyed. The presence of evil in nature obliges us to 

seek a first cause of that evil. Hence evil supernatural beings are 

not dispensed with, but the belief in the ultimate triumph of good 

over evil strengthens ; and with this goes an increased tendency to 

centre the religious sentiments about an ideal of supernatural 

being or beings invested with all those attributes we term good. 

^en build their faith more upon the benevolent and beneficent 

an d less upon the wrathful and revengeful deities. 

As a farther consequence the divorcement of morality from 
^tigion is made more fixed and certain. With the direct and fre- 
quent or constant providential control of supernatural beings over 
the world conduct is governed by the supposed will of those beings, 
0r some of them, and, as just stated, propitiation is of the utmost 
wnsequence. Conduct thus tends to receive its laws from assumed 
divide commands, communicated with authority either directly 
or through favoured individuals. But when the supernatural 
48 cause is thrown back, and events found to take place ac- 
ceding to natural uniformities, conduct becomes founded on 
na ^tiral circumstances and regulated by natural laws. Morality 
tni *& tends to become solely a matter of social conditions, and 
Reluct so far as affected by the supernatural becomes governed 
lno: t*e and more by ideals freely constructed. There is fear, to be 
su **^, regarding the future existence, with the idea of pains and 
P e **alties for bad actions and rewards for good, but the standard of 
8 a odness is permanently changed from obedience to authority to the 
dft **jands of life in an organic society. And out of this recognition 
°* an organic social development according to which the laws of 
^^fal conduct shape themselves, grow also ideals of improvement 
ov ^r existing conditions. These are carried on to the supernatural 
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world as ideals of perfection, to be realised by effort, and instead 
of morality deriving its rules from religion, the latter receives its 
form and distinguishing character from morality itself. 

The constructive activity is characteristically aesthetic; and 
the predominant feature of aesthetic interests is the avoidance or 
minimising of the disagreeable. The ideal formed is a pleasurable 
one for contemplation. Ideals of the ugly we do not have, but of 
the beautiful, the true, and the good, as they are to us. Hence 
the development of ideals follows the course of the development of 
pleasurable interests, and this is concurrent with the course of 
evolution, which is all the while changing the objects of those 
interests in the progress of adaptation of organism to environment. 
Heredity furnishes a constitution exhibiting certain fundamental 
appetites and instincts ; education and circumstances modify 
these. The mind in forecasting ends of activity is governed by ft 9 
experiences of pleasure and pain, and though in its construction 9 
of possible pleasure it improves upon past experience, it never- 
theless deals solely with objects which experience has taught it to 
appreciate as pleasurable. Obviously, then, one man's ideals wiH 
be different from another's, even at the same time and in the sain 
community ; much more at different times and under a differed 
environment. What a person considers beautiful and good wi^ 
depend upon his character, that is upon his sentiments, that i 9 
upon his intellectual, emotional, and volitional development. 

The law of evolution thus furnishes the key to the progressr^ 
changes exhibited in the conceptions men have of a supernatural* 
Again we are relegated to the natural. In nature we always fi*3-** 
our point of departure for all acquisition of knowledge as to* a 
supernatural, and for all explanations of how men come to ent^^" 
tain the ideas of such a supernatural which they actually do ent^^" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

COSMOLOGICAL, BIOLOGICAL, AND SOCIOLOGICAL 

NOTIONS. 

"We have already remarked that the cosmology of the supernatural 
world is almost invariably constructed with reference to biological 
needs. Living beings are first supposed, and then a habitat made 
for them. An uninhabited supernatural universe is not of enough 
consequence to trouble men's minds either in primitive or highly 
developed conditions. But with ideas of life in such a world come 
correspondent beliefs as to the environment in which life is sus- 
tained. In all these constructions of another sphere of existence, 
we first notice the removal of the limitations which we originally 
saw were the generating causes of religious sentiments — namely, 
the limitation of activity and of knowledge. Beings in the super- 
natural world have more power and they know more. Their chains 
are removed, and mystery is abolished in greater or less degree. 
So far as power is concerned, the thought of a removal of the clogs 
and hindrances which the body imposes upon the mind is a promi- 
. nent feature. Locomotion for the most part is made easier and more 
certain. Considerations of space are of no importance to spirits. 
Nourishment is unnecessary, or, if not so, nectar and ambrosia, 
refined articles of food and drink, furnish what subsistence is needed. 
Even where the supernatural life is pictured as very realistic, still 
this idea of a release from plaguing and hindering obstacles to 
activity is always present. And with this goes the hope of a 
throwing down of the barriers to knowledge. The secrets of the 
universe, the causes of things, the purposes of nature and nature's 
movements, are believed to be known to those who live in this world 
beyond the natural. 

It is really the same thing in other words, to say that the ideal 
formed is of a life wherein all desires are satisfied and there is no 
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pain. Not only sickness and death are thrown out, but the positive 
aspirations, inclinations, and purposes formed by the soul are 
gratified and realised. Life is a continued joy and peace. Thus, 
whatever things at different times and with different individuals 
have been deemed as important constituents of such an existence, 
have been placed among the phenomena and laws of supernatural 
life, without very much regard to consistency or even harmony with 
other supposed laws. 

The differentiation of good from evil is not an exception to the 
method of construction just indicated. For it is a part of the desire 
of men that those they deem to be guilty or wicked should suffer 
punishment. There would be no peace in heaven if the evil-minded 
were not safely confined in hell. But even in the ideas of an abode of 
the damned, this notion of a removal of limitation is conspicuous. 
The torment is eternal, the inhabitants see things in their true rela- 
tions, they know their own wickedness and the happy lot of the good. 
Even their susceptibilities to pain are heightened. Their vitals, 
torn out by vultures, speedily are restored for renewed torture. 
Ixion has new vitality, and Sisyphus receives new strength for his 
endless task. 

Under these two laws, the one of elimination of pain and the 
other of positive satisfaction of desires, the cosmology and biology 
of the supernatural world has been developed in great diversities* 
Conditions of the existence of things that please the eye and satisfy 
the organic appetites of human beings are everywhere suppose^ 
Light and heat are supplied, atmosphere, flowers, fields, songs ° 
birds, fruits, delicacies to eat and drink, satisfaction of the appeti* 
for rest and that of sex, objects of aesthetic interest in the surrourL^ 
ings — just according to the idiosyncrasies of individuals modifi^^ 
by the declarations of authority, embodied in a priesthood or ^ 
common sentiment. It may be safely said that, according to 
man's ruling desires will his heaven be, save the changes produc^^ 
by authority as just remarked. 

Peopling the supernatural world with beings of defined persorr^ 
ality, involving ideas of a supernatural society, as was pointed oc^ 
in Chapter XII., necessitates some notion of government of sua 
a society. But this idea of social government brings back th <* 
restrictions which the constructive power seeks to do away with^ 
There must be some constraint, some law, some power to enforc^ 
law. It is natural for every man to desire that his own wil^ 
may become law for others, but he knows full well that other^ 
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b submit to this. Coercive power he thus believes in as 
other people, and after a time learns to submit himself also 

power. Consequently the idea of law in the supernatural 
is inevitable in the very notion of such a society. 

idealising capacity which is always improving on present 
ms is content with nothing less than the perfection of power. 
ius the tendency is to create some sort of controlling 
by in the society of the higher world. But the same capa- 
jrcises itself in the direction of eliminating the painful, the 
3able, the evil. So that ideals of supernatural power and 
is arise and tend to approach each other, the endeavour 
o identify the administration of law with the perfection of 
is. 

existence of evil makes this last a matter of extreme 
y. That evil happens in this world we all concede. Bad 
exist. Why are they so ? And what becomes of them ? 
bing untoward events with supernatural agencies, there 
• be bad spirits as well as bad men. What is their source 
lat is their power ? As we build up our supernatural 
e we find that we enlarge power at the expense of goodness, 
t that things are as they are, and must have their causes, 
back and stands for ever in our way as obstructing that 
of thought which is eternally aiming to create, sustain, 
Jise an ideal of a perfect state. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
ANIMISM, POLYTHEISM, MONOTHEISM, AND PANTHEISM. 

It is not the purpose of this work to discuss at length the 
historical evidences of the rise of religious beliefs among primitive 
men, but I deem the weight of evidence to be in favour of the 
doctrine of ancestor worship as furnishing the archaic form of 
religion. Whatever conclusion may eventually be reached upon 
this point, it is certain that the statement made in previous 
chapters, to the effect that the constitution of men's minds is such 
that they always people the supernatural world with intelligent 
souls or spirits, is fully confirmed by historical and sociological 
researches. And whether or not deities took their rise from 
exaggerations of departed family chiefs, it is clear that th* 
chieftainship idea is the foundation one in the idea of deity 
There is undoubtedly a tendency to magnify a deceased ancestor 
and if there be spirits in communication with each other in anothe 
world, the notion of a society of these beings is inevitable. It i 
very natural, therefore, for the descendant to regard the prowess c 
excellence of any sort of his ancestor as sufficient to entitle tb 
latter to, and actually secure for him, the position of a ruler in sue 
a society. Be that as it may, the fact of a society of such being 
necessitates the social order referred to at the close of the las 
chapter. 

Thus having given animism, polytheism in its various forms i 
an inevitable development. And, if there be polytheism, ther 
must be a government of the gods themselves. The differentia 
tion of good from evil of which we spoke in a preceding chapte 
(Chapter XIV.) is necessitated, and with this the limitations o 
power, to which also allusion was made. Hence the supernatura 
society of polytheism tends to become an aristocracy whereii 
human beings after death constitute the populace, not indeed oJ 
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equal rank but one above another according to merit, and now and 
then one raised to the position of a deity, while beings of original 
supernatural standing rule within certain spheres or depart- 
ments, and preside over the destinies of mortals under limitations 
arising from the existence of fellow deities of various grades of 
power. 

But the existence of such limitations requires a further elabora- 
tion of ideas by the constructive power, in order to complete the 
notion of a divine social order. The government of the gods 
demands the establishment of a higher unity to control these 
divine principalities. Thus the Greek religion derived all the gods 
from Oceanus and Tethys, and, not content with setting up Zeus 
as the God of gods, made even him dependent upon and obedient 
to Fate. And so in the systematisation of divine powers and 
functions necessitated by polytheism, there goes along a subordina- 
tion and a superordination, resulting in the establishment of a 
supernatural hierarchy with some supreme Head. The process 
of integration and unification continues until we have the con- 
ception of a Divine Monarch, with the lesser deities reduced to the 
rank of ministers and agents. This one God is the ruler of the 
supernatural society, the absolute arbiter of the destinies of mortals. 
Moreover, he is considered as the source and cause of everything. 
Not only is there a synthesis of social powers but also of physical 
forces, so that in Him the laws of nature find a unity as in One 
from whom all things proceed. And again — not only in such a 
foing are united the notions of source and cause, but also the idea 
°f Him as security for the realisation of the possible and the 
desirable. Men regard this deity as author and sustainer of 
^ery thing, and also esteem Him to be the pattern of everything 
that their constructive activity projects as desirable to be realised. 

The monotheistic conception of supernatural society is charac- 
teristically monarchical and autocratic ; the polytheistic is in like 
Banner aristocratic. There is another view, much less common, 
out which is sure to have a greater development in the future 
# democratic political ideas continue increasingly to prevail. 
This is the conception of a democratic supernatural social order, 
ft is naturally affiliated with some forms of what is called 
Pantheism. The universe is one of which all the parts are self- 
eristent and uncreated. Nature and the ego are alike, in each dis- 
tinct individuality, portions of a divine unity. The development 
of nature is the development of the divine substance of which 
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matter and mind are but modes. The supernatural then is an 
extension of nature, and nature is not different in kind from the 
supernatural, but is, to speak paradoxically, a part of that super- 
natural. 

Such doctrine has frequently tended to the abolition (in thought) 
both of divine or supernatural personality, and of human personality 
as continuing after death. Though nothing in the universe is 
destroyed in its substance, life and human personality exhibit but 
phases of being which pass away. Fate rules, and the order of 
events is determined by unintelligent law. And yet the pantheistic 
principles do not necessarily exclude the idea of a society of 
persons existing in another world. But where such a society is 
recognised under those principles, the logical outcome is that the 
ruling power is within the individuals, and not in a person without 
set over the others. There is, indeed, a supernatural force or 
power, which sustains all things, and manifests itself in all things ; 
but whose presence in each person forbids the claim to a personally 
ruling, supreme, divine headship upon the part of any other. 

We have now followed the process of construction of the super- 
natural into its leading conceptions of a world furnishing a dwelling- 
place for intelligent beings, and of the relations of mankind to 
such a world. We have not, of course, specified all the varieties 
of such conceptions, nor have we discussed at all, or even indicated, 
the difficulties in the way of a rational belief in any one of them. 
We have, however, gone far enough to see the general course of 
development of human ideas on these subjects. It is now important 
for us to make some inquiry into the truth of these beliefs, and to 
ascertain, if we are able, what grounds there are for any judgment 
as to the truth or untruth of conceptions of the supernatural as 
they are elaborated by the constructive powers of the human mind. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TRUTH. 

Truth is a body of true propositions. A truth is a true proposi- 
tion. A proposition is the expression in words of a judgment. A 
judgment is a cognition that two or more objects before the mind 
agree or differ. All the elaborations of knowledge are the results 
of acts of judgment. True judgments are those which are in 
congraity with general experience. False judgments are those 
not in such congruity. Doubtful judgments are those whose 
truth or falsity is in suspense. 1 

Referring judgments to the most general classes which we can 
form, we are able to say that all judgments are included within the 
categories of quantity, existence or quality, coexistence and succes- 
sion. The whole process of the mind is one of detecting and 
establishing uniformities. Truths then are truths of one of these 
four varieties. 

As to whether or not I have at present a given cognition, the 
question of truth or falsity is irrelevant. If I have the cognition 
I have it, and know that I have it. Truth or untruth appertains 
to this cognition with reference to something else. So far as the 
iudividual experience is concerned, a past or a future is taken into 
the account. I may judge that a certain experience happened to me 
to the past. This judgment may be true or false. I am liable to 
be mistaken ; my memory may fail me in this instance ; I may 
confound my own experience with that of some one else. In order 
to obtain certitude I must verify the judgment by comparisons 
with other experiences of my own represented or with the ex- 
periences of others. I may also judge that a certain experience 
will happen to me in the future. Strictly speaking, there is no 
way of determining the truth or falsity of this judgment, for there 

1 Psychology, chap. li. 
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has been no experience of the objects involved. Our guaranty oi 
its truth is the uniformity of nature. What has been in the past 
under like conditions will recur. The accuracy of the judgment 
depends upon the accuracy of our estimates of conditions. Based 
upon ascertained uniformities we predicate truth or falsity of 
propositions respecting future occurrences. 

Judgments of truth or falsity involve that form of cognition 
termed belief. This relates to representative cognition. I do not 
believe that I feel cold ; I feel cold. I believe that I did feel cold 
yesterday or that I shall feel cold to-morrow. The question of 
truth or falsity, then, is to the individual mind a question of 
belief. I say l It is true/ meaning c I believe that it is true.' 
My belief is itself determined by represented experiences. When 
these representations establish a congruity between past experiences 
and a present judgment, the latter is esteemed to be true ; other- 
wise false. 

We believe in many things of which we have had no presenta- 
tive experience. This belief in existences and events not cognised 
immediately is substantially that in a given condition of circum- 
stances we should have had certain experiences or that in a given 
condition we shall have them. Here belief requires an idea of the 
object, event, or fact to be believed; an idea of certain other 
objects, events, or facts existing antecedently to the first idea ; and 
an expectation that certain experiences will occur. The idea both 
of the object and of the antecedent or conditional circumstance is 
a reproduction as a whole or in its parts of past experiences. The 
belief, therefore, resolves itself into memory and expectation, and, 
as before, depends for its validity upon the uniformity of nature. 

Belief in existences and events not within our immediate 
experience depends largely upon the testimony of others. But 
this necessitates the prior belief that the testimony is credible. 
This last again is dependent upon ascertained uniformities. Experi- 
ence has taught me that certain kinds of testimony, or testimony 
given under certain circumstances, is credible, and I include the 
particular case under this generalisation and accept the testimony 
as true. 1 

The basis of all truth, then, is the presentative experience of 
the individual as connected with a past and a future of time. As 
to past experience, truth is primarily determined by memory. This 
is supported by the testimony of others. As to the future, truth is 

1 Psychology, chap, xxxvi. 
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fixed by uniformities of past experience. As to coexisting facts, 
beyond immediate experience, we estimate truth upon testimony- 
according to our idea of credibility, which is itself determined by 
the uniformities of our own past, made available by the representa- 
tive power. 

It is thus obvious that all our knowledge postulates and requires 
belief ; and that the great body of truth is a collection of inferences, 
which, nevertheless, have meaning only in a consciousness having 
an intuitive experience. The validity of inferences is the subject 
of the science of logic, which has been carried to a high degree of 
perfection. 

There are two or three common errors d propos of the theme of 
this chapter which it may be well for us to notice. The first is that 
there is a higher order of certitude in what is termed our knowledge 
than in what we call our beliefs. This implies a distinction for 
which there is no foundation, and which is mischievous. No anti- 
thesis can properly be made between knowledge and belief. It is 
Ijust as true that I breathed yesterday as that I breathe at this 
moment ; and if I am less certain that an event happened yester- 
day which I know as now happening, it is not because I know the 
latter and believe the former, but because the associations are such 
in the former case as to induce a weaker belief, that is, they tend 
to disbelief, which, however, is still belief. 1 There is no cognition 
whatever without belief. Belief is a constituent of the process of 
knowing. 

The second error I propose to mention here is the proneness to 

I consider that those primordial judgments and expressions of them 
upon which all reasoning depends, since they are involved in all 
cognition, are either doubtful as to truth or of a lower degree of 
certainty than the inferences which are only made by means of 
them. Assuming that the propositions which have been set forth 
in the preceding chapters as postulates are correctly set forth, the 
feet that they are postulates gives them a truth of the very highest 
degree of certitude. Since they are implied in all knowledge they 
we universally true, and hence called necessary truths. They are 
reached in their express form through generalisation, but they are 
found in every cognition, in all mental experience. It would be 
8trange, indeed, if expressions of the constitutive elements of all 
cognition were not themselves true. 

In this connection occurs the third remark to be made upon 

1 Psychology, chap, xxxvi. 
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common misunderstandings of the limitations with respect to the 
truth of universal propositions. The misunderstanding of which 
we complain grows out of a misapplication of some of the principles 
of logic. For instance, there is the fundamental rule, l Of contradic- 
tions both cannot be true ; one must be true and the other false/ 
80 also contraries mutually exclude each other, though both may 
be false. We may not affirm, at the same time, that All A is B, and 
Some A is not B, nor that All A is B, and No A is B. This doctrine 
means that whatever we may make the terms of a judgment it must 
have consistency. If A exist, A= A. If we form a cognition we 
must abide by it as formed and not substitute another in the pro- 
cess of inference. But no process of deductive reasoning will tell 
us whether or not A exists. For this we must appeal to direct 
experience, and to establish the truth that A exists we must reason 
inductively. When we make this appeal to presentative experi- 
ence we have A given as existing but always with non-A. It 
seems no contradiction, therefore, to say that both A and non-A 
exist. But the universal contradiction arises in the process of 
representation and integration. As before pointed out, we are 
obliged to associate A and non-A in reproducing the latter in 
terms of the former. And, by-and-by, when we have got a general 
notion existence we find that its common character is attributes 
that belong to A. If then we declare that A=A11 that exists, 
to assert that non-A exists is a contradiction. The difficulty is 
that the first of these propositions is not true. Assuming its 
truth, the latter is of course false. But no proposition which pre- 
dicates the exclusive existence of any subject is true ; it is itself 
a contradiction. No absolutely universal concept can be formed. 
In assuming to form such and to make affirmations from it of 
exclusive existence, or implying this, we invariably contradict our- 
selves. Now that such contradiction exists is a fact of which 
science must take account. But it is not, therefore, true that there 
is no truth. It is only true that knowledge is limited and solely 
valid within those limitations. We deal in logic with positive 
judgments; but logic teaches us also that all positive judgments 
imply corresponding judgments between privative cognitions. 
Every X implies its not-X, every Y its not-Y. But if we reason 
about X or not-X as a universal, we are involved in a contradiction 
because an absolutely universal cannot be thought. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE TRUTH OF CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE 

SUPERNATURAL. 

If our exposition of the nature of truth be correct, it will be seen 
that all propositions, in order to be susceptible of truth or its oppo- 
site, must be in their nature at least susceptible of verification by 
observation and experiment ; otherwise the term ' truth ' has no 
relevancy. We may not be able to verify, but the possibility of 
verification must be there. Whether a proposition be actually true 
or not depends upon the verification, and this verification is in the 
last resort the presentative experience of the individual. As to 
many things we have this last, and thus have the highest kind of 
proof. Proceeding from this, we have all degrees of probable 
evidence, from the testimony of others and from deductions and 
inductions made on the basis of our own past experience of one 
sort or another. It is certain that knowledge grows ; that we can 
*uake discoveries, that something of what is known to-day was not 
inown yesterday. Hence we conclude that more truth remains to 
oe found, and by the formation of hypotheses and ideals feel our 
^Vay into "the unknown. By the various kinds and degrees of 
Evidence we come to believe that, if we were present under certain 
oircumstances, certain particular experiences would happen to us 
J>resentatively. Propositions which indicate those experiences we 
"then say are true, or we believe them to be true, the certitude 
Varying according to our own mental constitution with respect to 
Requisites for conviction. 

It is obvious that not every construction of the supernatural 

made by the human mind is one faithful to truth. For the most 

diverse and indeed contradictory affirmations have been made 

regarding the world beyond nature and its relations to natural 

existence. Hence, the mere fact that a person forms pictures or 
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theories in bis own mind upon the subject is no evidence of the 
truth of the same. We may go farther than this, and say that the 
fact that a person forms such ideas and believes them to express 
truth is not proof in itself of their accuracy. The human mind 18 
so constituted that it may readily believe that to be true which is 
not true at all. There must be some further confirmation before 
we are entitled to rest. 

Men might ascertain the truth of their notions of a supernatural 
world if they could have direct experience of such a world. Th^ s 
would be the best and most complete proof. I form an idea th^ 
there is a city Vienna, and have certain particular notions about tk^ 
city. I mentally construct the town. Now when I go to Vien«^"- a 
I have proof or disproof of the truth of my construction. In lil^ 6 
manner, if I could visit a supernatural community, I could veri 
my own imaginings with reference to it, and have a surer found; 
tion for my beliefs. 

If I have not visited or cannot visit the supernatural world, £- - 31 
case any one else has visited it, I can examine his statements ai»-^ 
accept them if I deem them to be credible. I may thus find coi 
firmation or disproof of my theories. 

In like manner I may be informed by some commnnicatio 
from supernatural beings of the features of extra-natural life, or, if J- 
am not so informed, I may receive testimony from others who sa^" 
they have been so enlightened. 

Beyond these proofs, which may be styled Direct, we may fornt*- 
hypotheses based upon our knowledge of nature and the progress 
of natural events, including therein the constitution and develop^-" 
ment of the human mind both individually and socially considered - 
These hypotheses cannot be directly verified, but to support themv 
there may be found many probable arguments, varying greatly in- 
the degree of probability to be attached to them. 

It will not be denied that whatever may have been the fortune* 
of some, the vast majority of the human race has had no direct* 
presentative experience of a supernatural world, and no direct re- 
cognisable communication from any supernatural being of known- 
personality. 

It is also the fact that no way has been indicated by which 
mankind generally can in this life, if any one desires to do so, have* 
direct communication with a supernatural world. No rule has 
been laid down the observance or pursuit of which brings this 
presentative knowledge with anything like general certainty. 
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This being allowed, it is necessary to accept the testimony of 
the favoured few who assert that they have had the experience in 
question as famishing the data for whatever direct knowledge we 
possess upon the subject. But before accepting this testimony as 
expressing truth, we must both consider the witness and examine 
the testimony with a view to determining antecedently the credibility 
of the latter. 

This credibility, as was observed in another chapter (chapter 
xvii.), itself depends upon ascertained uniformities of experience. 
There are no different rules for this class of testimony from those 
obtaining with any other class ; and these rules are made up from 
human experience of the order of nature. 

In the first place it is necessary to understand how such direct 
experience of a supernatural world is possible upon our knowledge 
of the constitution and capacities of man. It has sometimes been 
claimed that particular persons have in the body before death been 
removed to supernatural regions and have returned therefrom ; but 
it is not assuming too much to say that such claims are no longer 
esteemed of any validity, and are not urged as furnishing a founda- 
tion for assertions about the supernatural. The known conditions 
of physical life are such as to preclude belief in such a claim in the 
absence of some explanation of the cosmological location and con- 
stituents of such a world, and the means by which the translation 
took place, or at least appeared to take place. No explanation of 
this character is ever afforded. 

But it is frequently urged that there is a spiritual communica- 
tion with the supernatural which does give direct information, and 
that the witness of this is credible. While there are differences in 
men with regard to the degree of their knowledge and of their 
ability to gain knowledge, no examination of the human mental 
constitution has ever disclosed any difference in the modes or 
faculties of knowing. The process of cognition is the same for all 
tt*en. So that, in order to understand the spiritual communication 
^e are obliged to resort to psychological science to ascertain how, 
*f at all, it is possible. Psychological science discloses that the 
only way in which the mind attains knowledge of objects outside 
°f itself is by sensations which arise in connection somehow with 
movements of the nervous matter : that is to say, in natural modes 
ai id under natural laws. That there do arise in the mind ideas 
which, though representative of past sensations, are yet as wholes 
flot copies of any precedent experience we have been endeavouring 
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to make plain. The problem is to verify these, or any one of them, 
as having actual objective correspondents in any external world. 

There are indeed those who claim that, as a part of the 
psychological constitution of man, a Reason exists which sees the 
supernatural and the divine as the sense perception beholds its 
objects. I have elsewhere discussed this claim in full, 1 with the 
conclusion that there is no such faculty. The discussion need not 
be repeated here. If, however, there be no such intuition, then 
this knowledge of a supernatural must arise through the con- 
structive power working upon the materials furnished by sensation. 
From such a power and its exercise we may infer the truth of 
statements relating to a supernatural, but we do not have therein 
a direct proof of it. So that, in order to obtain the highest degr© e 
of certitude, we must have a recognisable communication through 
the senses from some supernatural being. 

If we suppose that such a communication is made it is still 
given under natural laws. If it is a voice heard it delivers a 
message which is itself but testimony. The circumstances may I* 6 
such as to excite awe, if we please, and impress the belief in tfa© 
truthfulness of the utterances, but if the experience is not && 
hallucination, it is testimony coming through nature in some way? 
but the truth of which it is beyond the individual's power to verify? 
at least until after death. 

If the communication of alleged knowledge of the supernatural 
comes through trances and in dreams, it is equally unverifiable i n 
this life. The person having the experience may believe, but h*- e 
has not himself any mode of justifying his belief. 

Thus upon considering the subject we see that the dire*^ 
communication with the supernatural world had by any perso^ 3 ' 
upon the basis of which we are asked to bnild up our beliefs, ma ^ 
either be : — 

(a) Audible testimony ; (b) visions in sleep or trance ; or (£?) 
direct intuition by a reason. Leaving out the last, for the reasor^*~ s 
above-mentioned, we are unable to discover any way in whies^ 3 
even the person having the experience can have any certainty ^ { 
to the truth conveyed. For if the information comes in a drear^~ 
or trance, there is no way of determining that the whole experience M 
is not as deceptive as any hallucination. Many dreams and visiocP- * 
are grossly deceptive. How is it possible to know that these ar~^ 
not ? In like manner, whatever the audible testimony may b^ 

1 System of Psychology t chap. lvii. 
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there is nothing to enable the mind to establish its credibility. 
The voice may be an hallucination ; if not, it is a voice saying 
words of the truth of which from the nature of the case no 
inferences whatever can be drawn from any data establishing a 
reasonable conviction that what is said is true. 

But whatever beliefs may be generated in the mind of a person 
who has had experiences of the character which we have been con- 
sidering, they cannot be assured to those who have not had them. 
The final test of truth is universal agreement, and there is no agree- 
ment whatever of experiences of this kind. Even if the person 
reporting be honest and intelligent there is no ground for certainty, 
because no means of verification; while there is a very general 
experience of both the inaccuracy and self-deception of men on the 
one hand and of their mendacity on the other. 

The case is not strengthened by any averments of alleged 
miracles to support divine communication. The reception of 
miracles upon testimony is open to all the objections just mentioned. 
There is no ground for the one witnessing the miracle to predicate 
anything upon its occurrence, nor is there any power of verifying 
the accounts of a miracle which are received upon testimony. In 
this view the accounts of alleged resurrections from the dead are 
not credible. And quite independently of the foregoing remarks, 
it must be said that no one of these accounts has any historical 
support which will bear thorough examination. Few persons of 
even ordinary intelligence, who are unbiassed by religious authority, 
will find as a result of careful study any warrant whatever for the 
belief that such a resurrection ever transpired. 

The result of all these considerations is that there are no direct 
proofs which can support any construction whatever of the super- 
natural so as to enable us to affirm anything more than its possi- 
bility. The fact that we entertain such a given construction is 
©vidence of its possibility under appropriate conditions. More than 
this we cannot say. For any further ground of belief we are rele- 
gated to the region of probability and hypothesis. The absence of 
an y general method by which the supernatural sphere may be visited 
by human beings according to some uniformity of law, universal 
Experience being that there is no such method, the preponderance 
°f rational evidence against the credibility of any one who claims 
that he has visited and seen the supernatural world is utterly over- 
whelming. In like manner the lack of any general method of re- 
cognisable communication in this life with those who live under 
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supernatural conditions finally compels us to reaffirm the statement 
at the head of this paragraph, with the certainty that it expresses 
the present scientific truth of the matter. 

It will now be seen that the determination of the probabilities 
of the truth of any hypothesis we may form with respect to the 
supernatural depends primarily upon the antecedent probability or 
improbability of a continuity of personal existence after the change 
we call death. The truth of any definite construction of the 
supernatural can never be verified except upon a projection of 
experience itself into the supernatural world. If we may suppose 
a power to enter this region in life or to occupy it after death in 
our conscious personality, we have, or may have, an opportunity to 
prove or disprove the affirmations we may be led to make. The 
former of these suppositions we have just, sej&o, ifi be negatived by 
universal experience. Interest then centres around ' the latter- 
Before we can by indirect proofs, inductive or deductive, find any 
tenable basis for asserting the probable truth of any of our hypo — 
theses, cosmological, biological, or sociological, we must investigate 
the question of personal immortality. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE CONTINUITY OF PERSONALITY. 

There are two directions in which the methods of science can be 
employed with reference to this subject. Both are methods of 
observation and experiment, principally the former. One is intro- 
spective observation of the facts and laws of the human mind, the 
other is extrinsic observation of what we are accustomed to call 
the external world. From the latter we get all the knowledge we 
have of death. What conscious life is we only know by subjective 
experience. Regarding consciousness introspectively, we find our- 
selves unable to think even an interruption of consciousness, much 
less its total and final destruction. It will at once be allowed that 
the individual cannot remember the time when I was not I. 
Closer examination reveals that I cannot even suppose a time 
when I was not, nor am I able to conceive that I can cease to be. 
To declare either involves a contradiction in my thought. If we 
had none of the evidence of disappearance and disintegration 
which is involved in the death of others, we should never have 
the thought that our conscious mental life could cease, nor even if 
one were at the point of death would such an idea be possible for 
him to entertain. 

When, however, we look upon the world about us, we see 
beings seemingly endowed with consciousness like our own. Thus 
we are compelled to infer and we reason accordingly. In the first 
place, we notice with all these beings that the signs of conscious 
life are periodically absent as in sleep, or irregularly suspended as 
in swoons. Consciousness is interrupted. We even infer this 
with respect to ourselves by the observation of changes for which 
we cannot account upon any other supposition. Secondly, we 
frequently behold an enfeeblement of mental powers, proceeding 
concomitantly with bodily decay and tending toward a total 
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extinguishment. Memory is often lost, the power of ratiocination 
likewise, and also self-control. Then come the extremes of maixia 
and idiocy. All these diseased conditions indicate diseased condi- 
tions of the nervous system. As just pointed out, we learn, that 
consciousness can be interrupted. Now we are forced to ask, if 
mind is progressively impaired as the nervous structure is dis- 
integrated, does not the total disintegration of the latter irresistibX^ 
argue the total destruction of the former ? And as a matter o& 
fact, when death arrives, the evidences of conscious personality a-H 
disappear, the flame goes out and is not relighted. Then folloT^^s 
a complete disintegration of the organised body, in connection* 
with which we knew this personality. We are not able to trac^ * 
any dissolution of mind, further than just stated — that is, ifc^ f 
evidences disappear. Life ceases, and with it mind ceases to t^ * 
manifest to us ; the body is disintegrated, and the processes of th£ * 
disintegration we can follow to a considerable extent. 

The phenomena of the so-called external world are interpreted 
by the best scientific intelligence under those laws which have foxr 
a nucleus the persistence of force of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Technical physical science having attached a more specific and 
limited meaning to the term force, many would prefer the expres- 
sion conservation of energy to the one above employed. This latter 
doctrine is that when one kind of energy disappears, energy of 
some other kind is produced, and that in the transformation 
nothing is lost quantitatively ; or, in words of the other formula, 
forces are mutually convertible at given rates, and in the conver- 
sion no force is lost. Involved with this truth are the truths that 
force is persistent, matter is indestructible, and motion is consecu- 
tive or persistent. When, for instance, the ball strikes the rock, 
the mechanical motion, or some of it, is changed into thermal 
motion. Mechanical force ceases and heat is evolved. Now, in 
the progress of scientific knowledge, we give a name to each 
definite unanalysable form of force or energy, and assign to it an 
indestructible reality which we express in such ways as just 
remarked. We are compelled to do this by the conditions of all 
knowledge. If, then, mechanical force, A, disappears, and energy 
as heat, B, appears, in the disappearance of A we cannot put it out 
of existence. We say A and B are correlated ; this means that 
they coexist and under proper conditions A can be made to 
reappear. If this were not so, something could become nothing, 
matter could be destroyed, motion could be annihilated, and force 
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would not be persistent. Suppose, then, that the form of organising 
energy, which we call life, be indicated by C, while A and B 
symbolise the mechanical and chemical forces of the inorganic 
world : if A and B are correlated with C, the conversion of A and 
B or either of them into C, or of C into A or B, means in the one 
case the disappearance of A or B and the appearance of C, in the 
other the converse. When C disappears we cannot by any possi- 
bility of thought annihilate it. If it be a distinct reality, it co- 
exists with A and B, is persistent, abides somehow and somewhere. 
Then, by parity of reasoning, if consciousness is a form of physical 
energy, D, and is correlated with C, B, A, or any or all of them, 
we have no more power of thinking of its destruction than we have 
of the destruction of any other form of energy. D disappears, but 
if in any wise dependent upon C, or B, or A, under the laws of 
persistence or transformation of energy it still exists. It has 
disappeared, but under proper conditions it will come back and be 
manifested as before. So far forth, then, as consciousness is to be 
interpreted by the phenomena of the world external to the ego, it 
nxust be interpreted by the laws of the conservation of energy, and 
so far forth as explained by those laws it must be held as inde- 
structible. Certainly if consciousness be material, it is for ever 
persistent. The necessity of correlated forces being coexistent has 
-been overlooked by philosophers and scientists. 1 If force A is 
transformed into force B, either A still exists, though it has disap- 
peared, and can under appropriate conditions be made to reappear, 
° r an act of annihilation and special creation has been performed 
^ inexplicable as any that theologian ever asserted. 

However much information we may derive from a study of the 
^orld outside consciousness, it is clear we cannot get along without 
^trospection even in attaining a scientific knowledge of external 
Ejects. Indeed, if we reflect carefully, we shall soon find the idea 
SlJ ggesting itself that there are in strictness no ' external ' objects, 
bl *t I do not think the use of the term is upon the whole objection- 
able. At all events when we come to inquire what constitutes an 
ultimate form of energy, we discover that it is determined eutirely 
b y the answer that is given to the question, What are^the ultimate 
***odes of sensibility ? Heat, we say, is a mode of motion. Motion, 
however, is understood only with reference to the muscular sense. 
Certain vibrations there are, to be sure, antecedent to the sensation 
°f warmth ; but all the vibrations in the world will not give heat 

1 System of Psychology, vol. i. chap. xvii. 
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unless there is contact with certain nerves so formed as to develop 
that sensation. And though we may try to explain heat in terras 
of motion according to the law of correlation, we can in fact only 
explain it by itself. It may be produced by material motions, but 
in last resort, heat is heat, and not the sensation of the muscular 
sense. Similarly with light and with sound. We are in each case 
driven back to certain ultimate varieties of sensation. And this is 
our court of last resort. 

Our course of investigation thus must needs pass from the 
material to the mental sphere. Here we at once discover that a 
state of consciousness is only to be explained by itself in any of its 
aspects. A feeling is a feeling, a cognition is a cognition. But 
though each of these is an ultimate and unanalysable aspect of 
consciousness, which itself can be resolved into nothing but con- 
sciousness, we can observe how states of consciousness are related, 
and propose to ourselves the problem — How is knowledge possible? 
One thing is speedily disclosed ; that is, there can be no conscious- 
ness without representation. It is necessary for perception even. 
Equally is it indispensable for all purposes of comparison. A sensa- 
tion occurs and is followed by another ; we are wholly unable to 
make any comparison between the two without reproducing the 
first ; we can say that B, which is present, is unlike A, which has 
departed, only representing A in fainter form a for comparison. 
Memory is everywhere necessary to conscious mental life. 

How we know an experience as representative is the mystery of 
mysteries. Stuart Mill thought it inexplicable, and no one has 
succeeded in resolving the experience into anything more ultimate. 
How do I know that the cognition a is representative of a sensation 
A, which once occurred to me ? How do I know I saw a horse 
running away while I was walking yesterday ? There is no answer 
save that I remember it. In other words, representative experience 
is primordial and ultimate, in the same meaning that sensational 
experience is ultimate. 

But see what this involves. It implies not merely a continuity 
but a unity of personal existence. In recognising a feeling as the 
same feeling I had yesterday I have the idea of self present; of 
self having a feeling yesterday ; consciousness of agreement between 
the two selves and the two feelings. I cannot distinguish the 
presentations to my mind as having been made before, or, in other 
words. I cannot distinguish a past experience actual, from a simple 
thought of that experience as possible, except by postulating that 
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the experience actually occurred to me — an ego enduring through 
all change, and itself conditional for all successions. 1 Thus con- 
sciousness universally implies a synthetical unity without whose 
permanence no coming and going of phenomena in experience can 
be thought as possible. 

The correspondence between the train of presentations and 
that of representations, or, as the old psychologists used to say, of 
sensations and ideas, is perfectly well marked. The succession of 
representative objects is governed by a series of laws similar to 
those which govern the determination of presentative objects. And 
these same dicta, that force is persistent, matter is indestructible, 
motion is consecutive, and energy is conserved, find their exact 
parallel in the science of mind, though there is no power of thought 
to identify matter with mind, the presentative with the representa- 
tive. Memory brings these trains of representative objects, each 
involving a knower,- a knowing, and a known. They disappear, 
but so far forth as they have a distinct unity so as to be objects to 
consciousness at all, they cannot be thought out of existence. 
They coexist with the presentative experiences, and when they are 
thought of, they are, of course, thought of as existent, this thought 
as just seen postulating personal identity of a present self with a 
self as existing in the past ; and as for a beginning or an end of 
the series, as before remarked, it is quite impossible to think it. 

Thus a reference to mental phenomena, in order to understand 
material, forces us to a doctrine of the persistence of the individual 
consciousness. And such a reference appears inevitable. We can 
have no knowledge of matter, force, motion, or energy without 
representation ; and this last is conceded to be purely mental ; 
but it involves persistence of the ego. 

It may be well to consider, for a moment, what we mean by 
destruction. A bird appears in the air before our eyes, and then 
disappears. We do not say that he is destroyed. On the other 
hand, when a blackbeetle is crushed by the foot of the passer-by, 
and life is extinguished, followed by complete disintegration of 
structure, we speak of the destruction of the insect. But, even in 
this case, as we are accustomed to reason, we do not allow that the 
natter composing the insect's organism is destroyed. Dust it was, 
ind to dust it simply returns. What, then, is destroyed ? The 
brm, if you please ; the something that made the beetle what it 
ras — the life — is gone. Gone to be sure; but how are we going to 

1 System of Psyclwlogy, chap. ix. 
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annihilate life any more than the particles of dust ? And in vie^ 
of what we have just been noticing in regard to representation, hov 
is it possible that the form, the mental element, shall be destroy e< 
either ? So far forth as this insect is composed of particles c 
matter, so far forth as its life is force or energy, its destruction : 
unthinkable. So far forth as its form is concerned, this bein 
merely the mental apprehension of a subjective combining powe 
which is itself indestructible, we are unable to find destructic 
there ; for we cannot think anything into nothing. It would thi 
seem that the disintegration, which we are wont to call destruction 
is, after all, nothing but disappearance. We may not in exper 
ence meet with a reappearance, but we are bound to consider : 
not only as possible, but as inevitable under appropriate conditior 
In other words, what once was } is, somehow or somewhere, and do 
not pass into nothingness. 

Then it must be asked, how does it happen that if we cana 
think of anything becoming annihilated, people are all the whi 
seemingly doing so, and there exists a necessity of argument to sho 
their error ? How come we to have the idea of something becon 
ing nothing ? A vacuum may be an impossibilty, but how the 
have we the notion of a vacuum ? The answer is found in tl 
Universal Paradox of Knowledge — that paradox which is neve 
theless the foundation of all cognition. Let us review what hi 
been said in our former chapters. Every positive implies a nega 
tive, which can only be thought in positive terms, which exclude 
the positive and is excluded from it, but whose existence is equal!; 
necessary with that of the positive. The existence of the negative 
is conditional for the reality of the positive. For every A there 
is a not-A ; for every finite an infinite ; for every known an 
unknown. This truth is constantly lost sight of. Mistaken 
notions as to space are largely responsible for this ; space is givei 
in sensation as much as force, space and force being correlate 
sensations ; space is a reality as much as is force. Similar error; 
are made with regard to time ; duration is not considered, th< 
attention of thinkers baing concentrated upon succassion. The 
reality and the certainty of unconscious mind are conditional foi 
conscious mind. If this were not so, we should never be able to 
say that we have forgotten anything. By reason of this paradox 
we are compelled to aver that a vacuum is a thing as much as « 
plenum ; the former exists as much as the latter. But in the pro 
cess of generalisation, we make a universal all things/ whicl 
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excludes c vacuum,' but in this very exclusion we imply reality and 
positiveness in the latter. * Nothing ' is the negative which is left 
in the mind when generalisation and integration are carried to 
their farthest point. When, therefore, we say that something is 
nothing, we indeed contradict ourselves, since in forming the notion 
4 something ' we already exclude it from ' nothing ' ; and when we 
declare that a * vacuum ' exists, we seek to include it within a class 
of objects which have in their idea excluded it. But, nevertheless, 
we cannot get rid of the conclusion that when we have found our 
universal concept inclusive of everything, there is still a something 
real and positive beyond. Thus, when we declare that something 
has become annihilated, all we can mean is that it has passed from 
the perceptible into the imperceptible. When we propose to 
annihilate anything we can chase it away, and away, and away, till 
our mind gets tired ; but the moment we stop, as stop we must, 
it is there at the end mocking us. To think a 4 vacuum ' is thus 
an impossibility as a process of endless centrifugal mental motion. 
But if we mean by annihilation a disappearance, which is all that 
can be meant, it is possible to conceive of it. This is not, however, 
the meaning of terms as usually employed. They refer to this 
endless motion, and the conditions of logical thought necessitate 
this universal paradox. 

The truth is, we are forced by the laws of cognition to postulate 
an unknown reality behind the known reality, both of matter and 
mind, a dark side of the material world and of intelligence, an 
imperceptible substantive being, out of which somehow comes the 
perceptible, and into which it disappears, a source of both material 
and mental phenomena, a cause of their effects, a permanent in 
which alone change is possible, a possibility for all actualities, and 
a power which transcends knowledge but which is presupposed in 
; all knowledge. This is the meaning of the paradox. 

The lines of argument as to the- question of personal immortality 
thus converge. Whether we look without or within the mind, we 
come to substantially the same result. If conscious mind be a 
higher force superinduced upon the vital energies, then we must 
believe in conscious existence after death. If force be persistent, 
if energy be conserved, if motion is continuous, if matter is inde- 
structible, then the conscious ego is indestructible, the mental pro- 
cesses are continuous, the power of apperception is conserved and 
Persistent. On the other hand, if we look introspectively, we find 
it impossible to think even of an interruption of consciousness, 
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while all the considerations derived from an observation of external 
nature have increased strength when we consider the trains of 
states of consciousness as mental objects. The conscious ego per- 
sists — that is the self-conscious ego — the knowing, feeling, willing 
ego, for we know no other. That is what mind means. 

It is no harder to understand the continued existence of per- 
sonal existence after death than to comprehend its occultation in 
.sleep and restoration afterward. As before said, the sleeper knows, 
subjectively, no interruption ; he infers it from changes in his 
environment. Its occurrence, however, is quite inexplicable ; yet 
no one speaks of any impairment of personal identity because of it. 

The greatest perplexity arises, perhaps, over the fact of the 
failure of memory. Without memory there is no personal con- 
sciousness, and we often observe a progressive impairment of the 
representative power. Memory waxes and wanes according to 
bodily conditions. If, then, alterations of the nerve-structure in 
disease will abrogate memory, the total disintegration of that struc- 
ture, it may be said, will remove the possibility of representation— 
at any rate until some reintegration takes place. If while W e 
continues mind may fail, how much more when life is extinguished 
must we be compelled to the belief that the individual conscious- 
ness has irrecoverably passed away. But, after all, this deteriora- 
tion of memory is only concomitant with degeneration of vitality- 
Vital force wanes, and, perhaps, there may be by-and-by just tb- is 
reintegration of which we spoke. Vital force, though it has cU s " 
appeared, exists somewhere. There may be a lacuna in conscio 113 
existence as in sleep ; but do not the considerations before addu(2 ec 
impel us to the belief that there may be an awakening even aft>^ 
death to the conscious identity which says I am I, I was ancL 
am ? 

On every side, from beginning to end, this subject is beset wi* 
difficulties ; but altogether I am inclined to the opinion that tfc 
ground for the assertion of post-mortem personal self-consciousn^* 
in identity with ante-mortem self-consciousness is firmer than f° 
the contrary belief. 

But one thing more ought to be said before we close. Th* 
same arguments that support the belief in continued person^ 
existence after death tend also to prove an existence before birth- 
Is it possible that we must return to the pre-existence doctrines of 
the ancient philosophers ? Is it possible that we must each say, I 
am ; therefore I always was and always shall be ? 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE HYPOTHESIS OF A SOCIETY. 

If we assume a continuity of personality after death as to ourselves 
individually, we must allow this continuity to others. Hence the 
belief in a society in the world beyond properly follows upon the 
acceptance of the belief in personal immortality. We might, of 
course, suppose an isolation of individuals, but such an isolation is 
so contrary to the status of human beings in the present life that, 
ib the absence of any reason for it, we should not be warranted in 
forming such hypothesis. 

Society is an organic connection of minds. There is to a 
greater or less degree a community of thoughts, feelings, and 
purposes. If man is to live in society, he must conform himself to 
8ocial ends. He must make his development coincident with the 
development of the organism. He must take his pleasure in the 
good of the whole. In the degree that every one does that, the 
society becomes more perfect; in the degree that they fail to 
accomplish this, the social organism is defective. 

Thus, if there be a social interdependence of persons, there is 
also a moral relationship, for society makes and necessitates a 
tooral order. Morality consists in the subordination of individual 
to social ends. If society is a fact, there must be some sort of a 
moral law. 

Since our only conception of existence involves change, and life 
18 a progressive development, so the life beyond this world is a 
^ries of changes in the individual and the society of which he is 
a Member. Thus there is action and reaction of minds upon each 
other. 

The notion of society brings up inevitably the idea of govern- 
ment. If society were perfect there would be no need of any 
government. If every one had a full disposition to follow the 
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social ideal, there might, indeed, be occasion for enlightenmen 
but none for authority to compel obedience. But, as a matter 
fact, in this world there is an anti-social spirit as well as a social 
Men prefer their own wills to the common good. Since man 
having wicked dispositions pass from this life with unchan 
character, we must then suppose either that there is a separation 
of the good from the bad ; or that the society beyond is made up 
in the same way as human society is here — having its faithful 
citizens and its malevolents and malefactors intermingled ; or that 
the bad become good. Out of these alternative suppositions arise 
the ideas of heaven, hell, purgatory, and universal purification and 
salvation. It does not seem possible for us in the present state 
of knowledge to be able to indicate which one of such theories 
probability favours. The utmost we can say is that, if individual 
personality continues, there is the probability of a social union of 
individuals, carrying with it a moral order of rights and obligations. 
We observe in mankind as a whole an increase of the social, that is 
of the altruistic, spirit. There is also a necessary segregation of 
the social from the anti-social, since the latter cannot live in society, 
being perpetually at war with their fellows. If then we resort to 
conjecture with regard to the society in a future world, the idea 
of a separation of the good from the bad. together with a final 
reclamation of the latter, would best fulfil our notions of the 
fitness of things. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

« 

THE HYPOTHESIS OF PERSONAL DEITIES. 

At least the polytheistic ideas of deity are those of a ruler, a chief, 
a king. In the cruder monotheism, certainly the same notion is 
palpable and undeniable. If the world had not had examples of 
self-governed societies, we should not have seen the monarchical 
conception of deity seriously questioned. If we believe that there 
is a future state of social intercommunication between intelligent 
beings, we are forced to form our ideas of such a state upon human 
experience. But where the notions of liberty and autonomy for 
the individual obtain wider sway in the mind, the monotheistic 
theories of deity undergo important modification. And this change 
*s m the direction of eliminating anthropomorphism, and often goes 
as far as the denial of personality. 

It is quite possible, of course, to conceive of a supernatural 

society ruled over by gods and demi-gods of great powers and 

enlarged perfections of character. But this does not satisfy the 

1( fea of the supernatural, as it is presented to the intelligent mind. 

-*here is still the necessity of some power behind or over the gods, 

88 already mentioned, which is recognised even in the midst of a 

Polytheistic worship, and illustrated in the Greek religion in the 

^^uner already referred to. 1 

We may, therefore, dismiss the old polytheistic hypothesis, of 

w **ich the Greeks and Romans have furnished the common type, 

8(5 having no probability, and as exhibiting for the present times 

°**ly the mark of inferior intellectual development upon matters 

c °ticerned with religion. And if, improving on the old polytheism, 

w ^ conclude that there is another world in which there is an 

aristocratic society, and in which superior beings rule, these beings 

a re none of them the ultimate supernatural we are seeking. We 

are compelled to look beyond. 

1 Chap xvi. 
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We are not much better off when we adopt the hypothesis of 
the monotheistic hierarchy. The divine ruler and governor is bat 
an enlarged human being, who is served by obedience. The vital 
question of all then presents itself at once, whether the idea of 
personality itself, however enlarged, does not necessarily involve 
limitation, and thus fail to fulfil our conception of the supernatural. 

Professor George P. Fisher, of Yale College (U.S.A.), in a 
work entitled 'The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief,' 
affirms (Chapter I.) that ' the essential characteristics of personality 
are self-consciousness and self-determination.' The term self- 
consciousness is sufficient, for it really involves the other. Un- 
questionably in self-consciousness, as we know it, there is involved 
a limitation by that which is not self : does personality mean any- 
thing without such a limitation ? 

I need scarcely say to any philosophical student that it does 
not. The reader of the ' Critique of Pure Reason ' and of Spencer's 
' First Principles ' alike will come to this conclusion, if his thought 
will carefully and candidly follow the argument. Indeed, Dean 
Mansel has conclusively stated the positions leading to the same 
result. 1 Analysis of personal consciousness inevitably shows 
elements necessarily postulating limitation, without which there is 
only the negation of such consciousness. 2 

At the same time, such analysis discloses the fact that we pos- 
tulate a subject-ego behind consciousness as conditional for con- 
sciousness ; a synthetical power, without which conscious experience 
is not possible, and which does not come into consciousness as an 
object ; but this subject we can only construct in thought by 
objectifying it under conditions of limitation. So that even if we 
concede the existence in some invisible world of the subject-ego, 
or of multitudes of individualities, the idea of deity is not satisfied. 

To be sure, the existence of intelligence argues a source and a 
cause of that intelligence ; an unlimited condition for conscious 
existence ; the potentiality of knowledge, feeling, will. We may 
say that it must be an intelligent as opposed to a material principle ; 
it must be mind as distinguished from body. But we know nothing 
of mind except as conscious personal existence, which we cannot 
conceive as absolute. Thus while we may not deny personality 
or intelligence, feeling and will, to the supernatural considered 
as au ultimate unity, we cannot affirm it. 

1 Limits of Religious Thought, Lect. ii. and iii. 

2 System of Psychology, Part ii. 
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The result is that, however far we may carry the synthetical 
process of unifying our ideas of a supernatural world in the con- 
ception of a monotheistic personal deity, we never can get beyond 
a limited being, himself postulating some unknown source and 
cause, by which he is conditioned. The most we can say is that 
there may be in a society, to be known after death, one or more 
anthropomorphic beings of greater powers or of higher developments 
of character than human beings in this world, with whom relations 
of personal society may be entered into. But whether or not this 
be so we have no data upon which to found even a probable 
argument. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

COSMOLOOICAL HYPOTHESES. 

The existence of an individual mind implies a not-mind. The egc 
postulates a non-ego. The continuance of mental life beyonc 
death requires us to carry over also with this mental life ar 
environment of some sort. There is some medium through which £ 
knowledge of objects as things external must be obtained. There 
must be a presentative order of states of consciousness. Thus 
much is clear. 

But here we have less basis to reason from than with regard t< 
sociological relations. For we know what conscious life means 
and what are its facts and laws. If we carry consciousness into 
post-mortem existence and allow that there is a society, we car 
reasonably indicate what must be the general conditions. But as 
to the cosmological environment we can say nothing, because wi 
do not transfer into the farther world the bodies of which we ar« 
possessed in this. They are disintegrated to all appearance 
Eyes, ears, and other sources of knowledge and feeling we do no 
have. The bodily organism being broken up, can there be an; 
appetites ? And yet all these things go to make up conscious lif 
in this world — our pleasures and pains, the motives of all ou 
action. Some environment there must be. Is there a spiritua 
body, a finer, more rarefied copy of our present bodies, which b; 
reason of its tenuity would be imperceptible to those still in th 
flesh, but which is evident to those who have passed the gates c 
death ? The so-called ' spiritualists ' believe this, and claim tha 
under some circumstances these l spirits ' can be seen. A simila 
doctrine seems to be countenanced in the New Testamen 
Scriptures. 

Then as to the conditions of existence of such a spiritual bod 
— what are they ? Is there an ether ? Is there material motion 
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Is there light ? Is there heat ? In truth, we seem to be obliged, 
if we allow post-mortem existence, to project into the remote life 
all those experiences which, so far as we can determine, are inse- 
parably connected with a physical organism, but yet leave this 
latter behind. 

Human investigation has not discovered anything upon which 
we can predicate even reasonable probabilities as to the cosmology 
or biology of a future world. But it is by no means impossible that 
study and research may yield positive results. A careful scientific 
examination of these very ' spiritualistic ' phenomena may yield 
something ; while the general possibilities of investigation are ad- 
mirably set before us in such works as the ' Unseen Universe ' by 
Stewart and Tait. At present all we can do is to affirm for the 
supernatural the general relations of things in the material world 
which we declared in a former chapter (Chapter XII.) There must 
be relations of substance and attribute, cause and effect, action 
and reaction. There must be resistance and non-resistance, 
relativity, consistency, permanence, and motion. In other words, 
we must, even for the purposes of forming an hypothesis, posit 
those general relations of things which are our postulates of all 
knowledge whatever. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A RETURN TO THE POSTULATES. 

In Chapter XXII. our attention was called to the fact that, whatever 
may be our constructions of the supernatural world, we can make 
them only in terms of nature. Carrying out this idea we see, in 
addition, that whatever may be true as to the cosmology of such a 
world, and whatever may be conceived or imagined in regard to it, 
generally or particularly, we have only another natural system. 
Make the supernatural as different from the natural as possible ; 
nevertheless it is only to be conceived as under general conditions 
similar to those necessary in understanding nature as it is. There 
is still a limitation with an unlimited beyond. There is still the 
veil through which we cannot see. There is still a source, a cause, 
a substance, a power which we must needs postulate but can never 
reach. Our idea of existence after death, however much we may 
enlarge the notion of our capabilities for knowledge or enjoyment, 
carries with it, inevitably and necessarily, the idea of a something 
beyond not known, and of a power the nature of which we cannot 
know. 

Thus every conception we can have of a supernatural world is 
a symbolical or hypothetical image of another natural world with a 
supernatural unknown behind. We can picture a heaven and a 
hell, we can suppose angels, devils, and deities, with varying cha- 
racteristics and different degrees of power, but still above these is a 
greater power, which causes and sustains the world which we have 
styled supernatural. 

This unknown supernatural we can symbolise as before, but 
with precisely the same results. The moment we begin we have 
the old antithesis of intelligence set over against non-intelligence, 
evolving nature as mind and evolving nature as matter, with always 
a negative behind. And even if we develop conceptions so far as 
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to form an image of a sole personal God, whom we call the Creator 
and Sustainer of all things, we limit and condition Him by a power 
beyond. 

This power or energy has been called unknowable. In a sense 
it is so, and in a sense it is not. It certainly is postulated" as con- 
ditional for knowledge. It is a first datum of knowledge. That 
it exists is assumed in all thought. We say we know that it is, 
but never can know what it is. But, on the other hand, to make 
it a defined object of knowledge robs it of all its distinctive cha- 
racter. This is the paradox. Some of the same objections, however, 
which apply to" the term unknowable apply also to unknown. The 
unknown is not unknown so far as it is an object of cognition. In 
the same way and to the same degree the unknowable is known. 
The term unknowable means something beyond the reach of object- 
ification, of cognition by human intelligence as we know it. Of 
course in this sense there is a difference between the unknowable 
and the merely unknown, and this difference it is important to 
indicate. There is justice, however, in the criticism that we do 
know the unknowable to a certain extent if we postulate it. On 
the whole, I think the better expressions are positive reality and 
negative reality, positively-known being and negatively-known 
being ; and, on the other side, positive knowledge and negative 
knowledge. Such terms indicate the contradiction which we 
cannot escape, which is always a contradiction, but yet is the 
foundation of all cognition, and from which we are compelled to 
acknowledge the limitation and relativity of all knowledge. 

An examination into the truth of constructions of the super- 
natural made by the human mind thus brings us back inevitably 
to the postulates from which we started out, with only some addi- 
tions in the way of probable truth ; which additions, however, it 
nmst be allowed are of importance, and will be found to be deserv- 
rog of further consideration. But let us now sum up the results of 
our inquiry, and see what conclusions we can draw therefrom. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

We have learned that all knowledge postulates a negative 
reality as well as a positive ; an infinite beyond the finite, a super- 
natural behind the natural. This supernatural is a negative 
reality, any definite cognitive construction of which involves a 
contradiction. We can give consistency to this supernatural in 
positive terms only by contradicting the supposition. Nevertheless, 
we must assign it some form if we make it an object of thought at 
all. We are hence obliged to create symbolical fictitious construc- 
tions of a supernatural world according to various analogies of the 
natural world. In doing this we are moved by the necessity of 
ascribing causes to all natural events, and tracing them back to a 
first cause ; and also by the desire to realise ideals of happiness. 
As to the truth of such constructions there is no direct proof. The 
only evidence we can have is evidence of the probable truth of an 
hypothesis, and this evidence runs only within very narrow limits. 
The primary hypothesis, and the foundation of all others respecting 
the supernatural, is that of the existence of the personal ego after 
death. Without this supposition there can be no interest in any 
inquiry. That there is a continuity of personal existence after this 
change we call death is more probable than the contrary hypothesis. 
If there be such immortality, it is not confined to one human being. 
The conclusion that there is a society of conscious beings must 
hence follow ; and if a society, a moral order of some sort. As to 
any biological or cosmological environment for this social existence 
we can as yet frame no probable hypothesis. Our only hope of an 
increase of knowledge both as to mind and any material conditions 
in such a world lies in the persistent study of nature as it is in 
this. From the known we reach to the unknown. 

It is not intrinsically absurd to imagine a society in the world 
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beyond, ruled over by supernatural beings. Polytheism is possible. 
Monotheism also involves a possible supposition. We can eliminate 
other deities and form the idea of a personal God as supreme. 
But if we do form any idea of such a personal deity as at the 
head of a supernatural society, and, indeed, however we may con- 
struct such a society, we have only a new order of nature with just 
as much need of a supernatural as before. Our gods and our God 
are limited and in need of a cause and a source. We have only 
constructed another natural world under what we consider improved 
conditions, but conditions are still there, and the supernatural, in 
strictness and in truth, is still beyond the reach of our thought. 

We are thus compelled to postulate something beyond the 
natural, and esteem it probable that our individual lives will extend 
beyond death. At the very least we cannot say that they will not. 
If our lives do thus continue, we must suppose a society of some 
sort, and hence a moral relationship between its members, for this 
is involved in the idea of society between intelligent beings. As 
to the conditions of such social and moral relationships we cannot 
even declare probabilities. 

Nevertheless, we must have ideals and empirical hypotheses 
more or less definite of what is and what will be in this super- 
natural world. And the laws of the genesis of ideals compel us 
ever to be seeking to improve on the present, to minimise pain and 
to increase happiness, and attain greater perfection. Human 
society and human life we have before us. If there be a society 
beyond the grave, ideals of improvement will be of improvement 
upon present conditions, and can only be intelligently found after 
a study of those conditions ; we can only be taught for the future 
by our experience here. Hence, inasmuch as ideals are ends of 
action and determine conduct in no inconsiderable degree, the 
rational method of procedure is to form such ideals and hypotheses 
of a future life as consist with the notions of the best moral and 
social order which a scientific examination of human experience, as 
it is and has been, will yield. And for the individual it will be of 
importance to mould his own character upon the modelof such 
ideals, so that he may derive happiness from and in their realisation. 
It is certain that this course will be better for the life that now is, 
and from this fact we can legitimately infer that it will be better 
for the life to come. We can form an intelligent judgment of 
what is a better life and a better society for a world beyond only 
by ascertaining what would be a better life and a better society in 
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this world. Our ideals of attainment may reach beyond what 
seems attainable here, but they must be along the same lines of 
improvement that are confirmed as such by human experience. 
They may outstrip but they must not contradict the latter. 

Such considerations reveal the necessity of testing all ideals 
and hypotheses respecting the supernatural by the canons of utility. 
Their effect upon character and upon society must be made clear, 
and by this effect they must be approved or condemned. They 
cease to be declarations of truth and become standards of conduct, 
stimuli to development, formulations of hopes and purposes, regu- 
lators of mental life. Hence their morality or immorality, as 
settled by the natural organic laws of human society, is a matter 
of prime importance. It is also of consequence to ascertain their 
influences upon individual development, whether by their vitalising 
or their blighting and destroying power. It thus becomes our 
duty to examine the bearing of the different leading constructions 
of the supernatural upon human life and conduct. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE RELIGIOUS EMOTIONS. 

The examination in the preceding chapters has indicated that the 
distinctively religions ideas may be grouped under two chief heads ; 
namely, a Future State and God. Of course ideas of the one group 
are not independent of those of the other, but this division can 
be made with advantage as broadly marking segregations. The 
emotions that develop around these two classes are very powerful. 
They are primarily growths dependent upon the relations which are 
believed to subsist between the individual and deity, both as re- 
gards a present life and also a future state. The most fundamental 
of them all is Fear. This is doubtless the most primitive and 
the most controlling until a high degree of intelligence is reached. 
It is obvious that the notion of supernatural power first excites 
terror in the mind of the savage. It is the wrath of his deity that 
he dreads and seeks to avoid. And it is the fear-inspiring in nature 
that awakens religious ideas in his mind. The fact that in all 
primitive cults the idea of propitiation occupies so prominent a 
place is sufficient evidence of this. Even in ancestor-worship 
religious rites are observed because the devotee is afraid of the 
iarrn which the departed spirit may do him or some of his interests. 
The savage expects direct interference of supernatural beings 
^fch his course of life. If misfortune happens to him, he attributes 
** to malevolence of some spirit whom he has failed properly to 
^^ognise with worship. The custom of sacrifice in all its forms, 
fr°*xi presents left at the tomb of a departed ancestor to human 
°**ferings upon the altar, indicates dread of powers above the natural 
or der of things. 

When the idea of a future existence becomes prominent, fear 
°f the harm which may befall one in a future state at the hands of 
*ti offended deity is always conspicuous. A hell is rarely found 
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wanting in theological systems ; and it is not too much to assert 
that the dread of its torments has been, and is, the most potent 
factor in establishing such systems and the ecclesiastical authority 
connected with them. 

Religious fear takes all forms, from abject terror to the milder 
varieties which are expressed in the terms anxiety, dread, apprehen- 
sion. It is also the groundwork of emotions of awe, reverence, and 
the like. Into these last modifying elements enter, but fear as a 
prominent constituent belongs to them. But we shall presently 
recur to this class of feelings in referring to the sesthetic and ethical 
emotions. 

If the painful emotion of fear makes up so largely the body of 
fundamental feeling which exists in connection with religious ideas, 
the escape from apprehended evil at the hands of supernatural powers 
gives rise to much pleasurable anticipation. Pain stimulates action 
to avoid the pain, but action toward some ideal end of pleasure. If 
then a god be propitiated, the escape from wrath which might other- 
wise have come is in itself no mean source of joy. But this involves 
a bright side of the character of deity and of the nature of a future 
state. There is a positive pleasure in the smiles of deity, and many 
supposable advantages from his favour. Such pleasurable feeling 
leads to the development of controlling emotions. 

So far as the idea of deity is concerned, there is the primary 
pleasure of society which man takes in the amicable presence of 
a being with whom there can be mental communion. And this 
is enhanced in the ratio that such being is of a character with 
which man can sympathise. Love begets love, sympathy produces 
sympathy, and friendship awakens friendship. When, therefore, 
the deity is conceived as amiable or as approving, there is an 
appetitive pleasure in the ideal contemplation of such a being 
alone ; and when the idea of deity as a friend is evolved, the satis- 
faction is much increased. The emotions of sympathy, friendship, 
love, thus come to play a part in the religious life, and to charac- 
terise religious sentiments in degrees varying as the emotions of 
the other great class of religious feelings — namely, those of fear — 
arise and subside. 

In addition there are strong selfish desires to reap whatever 
advantages the favour of deity may bestow. All the blessings 
which are believed or imagined to be connected with a heavenly 
life, ensuring happiness to the recipient, furnish ends of attainment 
the contemplation of which is highly pleasurable and stimulating 
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to activity. And wherever there is a prevalence of the altruistic 
feeling it is carried forward, and awakens also agreeable feelings at 
the idea of meeting and dwelling with friends, or honoured men 
and women not known before, in a social world where all shall be 
happy. 

It thus happens that, as the domination of fear becomes lessened, 
ideas both of a deity and a future state tend to generate aesthetic 
emotions. In forming ideals the mind seeks to eliminate the pain- 
ful. The idea of a God thus comes more readily to involve a divine 
character in which beauty and goodness are the leading traits. 
God is no longer the avenger, but the embodiment of all that is 
excellent and admirable. While, with respect to a future state, 
heaven is dwelt upon, beautified, and conceived of more and more 
completely as affording opportunity for realising all ideals. But 
yet, even in aesthetic creations, a tincture of fear is not wanting 
whenever emotions of sublimity, awe, grandeur, majesty are 
aroused. These all contain an element of fear, which is sometimes 
quite overpowering. 

The emotions of anger and antipathy generally also enter into 
religious sentiments, though not primarily. Fear will generate 
hatred, and where it is apprehended that a deity will inflict harm, 
feelings of animosity must be produced. One god may be hated 
while another is loved ; or a monotheistic deity even may be ab- 
horred, the abhorrence being intense in proportion to the definite- 
ness of belief in the existence of the being with traits or purposes 
that excite the animosity. Of course the emotion is one of notice- 
able tenuity as compared with the anger which is often aroused 
toward a fellow human being, but it exists in a degree. If one has 
the belief of a savage, that in striking a tree he is wounding the 
spirit in that tree, the feeling may be strong, but as the supernatural 
is removed farther and farther away in the progress of intelligence, 
the capacity for such feeling is diminished. 

When the ideas of God and a future state are connected with an 
ethical system, there is often exemplified a formidable growth of 
antipathies arising partly out of a principle of sympathy and partly 
out of egoistic considerations. If God's favour is to be obtained by 
certain courses of conduct, omitting or defying which God's wrath 
and condemnation follow, a true friend of God, and one who wishes 
to preserve God's favour, will likewise condemn those who disregard 
God's law. He that does not believe is accursed. Heretics are 
worthy of the highest antipathy. It is not only fitting but a matter 
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to be rejoiced over that the wicked be discomfited and perish foi 
the glory of God. When a priesthood and an organised ecclesiastical 
system appears in which the will of God is interpreted by authority 
the most terrible exhibitions of antipathetic passion have beei 
exhibited. These are always fostered by the natural predatorj 
instincts of men which are developed by the struggle for life ; anc 
these last in their turn are intensified by religious considerations 
We shall have occasion to speak of this fact more fully in a subse 
quent chapter. 

So far as notions of what is right and what is wrong are con 
nected with ideas of God and immortality, love of God, desire fo: 
his approbation, and expectation of reward for fulfilling his will 01 
the one hand, with fear of disapprobation and punishment for doing 
wrong on the other, will control the emotional life of individual! 
in high degrees. Not only will there be sympathies and antipathies 
arising from the conduct of others, but also acute discrimination! 
respecting one's own conduct and a sense of one's own good anc 
ill deserts. A moral sense may not be a religious sense, but in th 
world generally it has usually been more or less closely identifier 
with the latter. Feelings of duty and conscience, self-approval an 
self-condemnation, are intimately associated with ideas of the supei 
natural. They produce emotional peace and self-contentment 
there be self-approval, and if the reverse the emotions of remori 
and despair, the basis of which again is fear. 

There is a higher emotional life of joy in what are call* 
i spiritual ' objects, such as God, heaven, immortality, God's law at 
obedience to it, which belongs often to religious contemplation, 
have elsewhere analysed the sentiments attached to this experien<3 
and hence do not stay to discuss them fully in this place ; but t: 
results of such analysis go to show that the emotions in quesfci 
are sesthetic or ethical, or a mixture of the two, and hence are co • 
pounds of primary pleasures and pains or derivatives from th^ 
The appetitive pleasure of society is the chief foundation. 

For a similar reason, I do not dwell upon the pleasures invol^ 
in our ideas of heaven and the pains connected with the idea- 
hell. These I have delineated in another work ; 2 and having ther^ 
endeavoured to describe and illustrate all the leading emotions 
the human mind, I should hardly be excused for repetition in ti 
chapter. It will be enough to indicate the principal feeling 

1 Problem of Ev%l y chap. xvii. 

2 System of Psychology, chap. lxii. 
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involved in religions sentiments without entering upon a full 
psychological analysis of them. 

To conclude, then, with a summary of what an examination of 
religions sentiments reveals as to their emotional characteristics — 
it appears that the original religions emotion is some form of fear 
with more or less antipathy associated. Then follows closely the 
hope of favour and reward for praiseworthy conduct. This develops 
sympathy and progressively the forms of tender emotion. As the 
beliefs in a future life obtain, there is maintained on the one side 
fear, and on the other pleasurable anticipation of realising ideals of 
happiness. As these ideals possess the mind more pervasively, 
the aesthetic rises into prominence among the emotions of religion. 
Finally, as the ideas of the supernatural are connected with human 
life and conduct, the ethical element waxes, giving rise subjectively 
to feelings of conscience, duty, and remorse, and objectively to 
sympathies and antipathies respecting the conduct of others. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE SPRINGS OF HUMAN ACTION 

A considerable portion of man's action is instinctive. A great 
deal is appetitive — that is, induced by powerful cravings. There is, 
however, a region within which action seems subject to deliberation, 
choice, intention, and resolution. The connection between feeling 
and action is not certain and mechanical, but sufficiently slow to 
allow of the operation of counter-motives. This is the region of 
what is usually called volition. 

Life requires some degree of activity. The only way in which 
the vital forces can be maintained is by a process of continuous 
adaptation of organism to environment. Man must eat and drink, 
or he dies. And the pain which he suffers from hunger and thirst 
necessitates some activity. His nature is such that he must at least 
do what is necessary to gratify those appetites which minister to 
the preservation of life. 

Thus the primary cause of action is unrest, uneasiness, distress 
— some form of pain. Effort is always to relieve this pain. It is a 
general law of mental life that action is toward pleasure and away 
from pain. Action is thus toward a betterment of present con- 
ditions. And since the representative powers enable us to re- 
member what courses of action have led to relief in the presence of 
pain, ends of attainment rise before the mind, which it is believed 
will, if attained, assuage the felt want. 

Life demands change ; hence unrest or more positive pain, am 
then action to relieve the pain — that is, action toward somethin gs 
conceived of as pleasurable. This necessity for change in order tc^* 
sustain life is one aspect of a law which pervades all nature — namely. "^ 
the instability of the homogeneous. This is one of the truth^& 
involved in the law of evolution. The homogeneous everywher^^i 
tends to lapse into heterogeneity. Nature abhors monotony. Th^^ 
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course of evolution, the persistence of force, the indestructibility of 
motion necessitate this ; the very idea of existence itself postulates 
it. And on the mental side this law appears in the presence of 
pain in some form, and of ends proposed by attaining which relief 
will come and satisfaction be found. 

All the pleasures which appertain to human nature, and thus 
all the ends which can be proposed by the mind, can be shown to 
bear relation to one of three functions — Growth, Preservation of 
Integrity (or Wholeness), and Reproduction. Human ends are (1) 
to acquire ; (2) to possess and conserve ; (3) to perpetuate. All 
of these postulate conscious existence as continuing — that is, mental 
life. The most general end which can be proposed then, and the 
one which is of the strongest force, controlling and absorbing all 
others, is that of the continuance of personal conscious life. To 
this all the appetites and instincts minister ; even the reproductive 
appetences are only an extension of the same desires. The con- 
servation of life on its mental side, and the perpetuation of its 
pleasurable experiences, are the ideas which explain human activity. 
The opponent of this conservation is pain. It is identified 
with disintegration and dissolution. It is that which we seek 
always to avoid and eliminate. It is a stimulus to action, to be 
sure, but as a scourge. If we do not flee from it, death follows. 
Thus the course of our action being to escape from pain, the ends 
°f action which we set before us are ends for the avoidance or 
counteraction of pain. When, therefore, we generalise the ends 
which men propose to themselves, we say that they seek happiness — 
*hat is, the greatest excess of pleasure over pain — which is the same 
thing as to say they seek life, its conservation and perpetuation, 
with the disquieting and destroying powers conquered, and vitality 
a *Ways triumphant. 

Every man, knowing that he has had a past, must believe that 

n ^ has a future, however short. He finds that certain actions yield 

Pleasure and others pain. In the development of representative 

^tielligence, he discovers that he can influence his own future in 

8 °tne degree. Since all his experience is of the evolution of a life 

^Ixich proceeds by progressive mutual interaction of organism and 

e *Wironment, he can affect his future only by modifying either his 

^vironment or his own volitional nature. But the environment 

c *nnot be modified without at least having an end and a purpose 

to modify, and the formation of such ends and purposes tends also 

to establish and determine character. Besides, the formation and 
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pursuit of ends gratifies one of the most important appetites, one 
which is essential to the maintenance of life — namely, that for move- 
ment and exercise, activity, change. To form definite ends of 
happiness, involving the formation of favouring and contributory 
dispositions and habits of action, thus becomes a requisite of con- 
scious life. 

From these considerations we see that the primary springs of 
human action lie in the necessity of change for the conservation of 
life, and that this conservation and perpetuation of life through 
differentiating and integrating processes of growth is the most 
general end of all individual effort. The ultimate end we call 
happiness, and all our ideals of happiness postulate the conservation 
of mental life. This is an egoistic end, but it is qualified in a very 
remarkable manner. 

There is a very complete parallelism between the course of 
physical and mental evolution. To. take the illustration most in 
point at once, as the human body grows by introsusception and 
assimilation from its environment, so also proceeds the development 
of the mind. The enjoyment of one person's presence by another 
being appetitive, as intelligence becomes more complex, upon this 
basis of an appetite for society the ideal life is constantly fed by 
communication with other minds. And it is even true that in 
many circumstances, and to a large extent, the maintenance of 
physical life is dependent upon the amicable offices of others. 
This remark is especially applicable to the period of infancy. But 
in general, and throughout all periods of life, the want of association 
with other minds makes itself felt as an appetitive craving. 

If, then, to sustain and promote the growth of the intellectual 
and emotional life of man, assimilation from the minds of others is 
required, and the appetite for society is deep-seated and ineradi- 
cable, we discover how the altruistic sentiment takes its rise. For 
the condition of the social life, the amicable presence of other 
beings like one's self, is reciprocity. One cannot always be taking 
and never giving. Without the leaving of self, without sympathy, 
society falls asunder. The effect of extreme selfishness is to isolate 
him who practises it. But without society, which altruism alone 
can build up, the cravings of the individual are not satisfied, and 
his own growth is retarded or suppressed. 

Hence social ideals rise in the mind of the individual as afford- 
ing ends for his own conservation. To use an extreme figure, in 
losing his life he sees that he will find it. He beholds himself, in 
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his ideal ends, drawing in vitality from the social environment as 
he himself contributes to the welfare of the whole. 

It is obvious that there is often antagonism between the selfish 
and the social sentiments. Social conservation may be opposed 
to individual, and the converse. But however they reconcile 
themselves or oppose themselves to each other, neither can be 
wholly eradicated. Both are present as factors of the development 
of individual character and as influencing individual conduct. At 
least, so far as the action of other people is concerned, it is certainly 
for the interest of the individual that they be governed by the social 
law. I may not conform to altruistic principles, but I have very 
strict ideas of how my neighbour ought to act. And though every- 
body be more or less egoistic himself, the social sentiment tends 
to increase under the force of law laid down for other people. 
Men are moulded reactively to no little degree, if not directly by 
education. 

Individual conservation through progressive adaptation to 
circumstances is the motive force of individual human activity. 
And as a means to this, altruistic regard for the conservation of the 
social organism becomes more and more prominent, and indeed 
necessary, as human life increases in complexity. Social progress, 
the maintenance of the social organic unity, depends altogether upon 
altruism. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
BELIEF AND DISBELIEF IN A FUTURE STATE. 

In the earlier part of this work we noticed the waning of human 
life (Chapter VII.) as generating religious sentiments. Whatever 
ends we propose to ourselves, and however prudently and enthusi- 
astically we follow them, as age comes on we find ourselves 
thwarted. We are profoundly impressed with a sense of our 
impotence. Vitality is constantly slipping away, and from our 
knowledge of human life we are forced to anticipate a further 
deterioration. Death must come. We may or we may not believe 
in a post-mortem conscious existence. What is the effect of either 
belief upon our present life ? 

We have seen in a former chapter (Chapter XIX.) how, when 
we reason upon the subject, we are induced to believe in such an 
immortality. But it is quite possible for us, looking upon the 
phenomena of physical disintegration, to doubt our own introspective 
consciousness, and arrive at the belief that memory is irrecoverably 
lost, personal identity completely abolished, and death the end of 
all for the individual. Bearing in mind the statement of the last 
chapter, that the motive to activity is the conservation of life, if we 
appreciate that death is certain and we already feel its approach, 
and have no hope of a further existence, at least ideal ends of future 
development must fail of being formed and presented to the mind 
as objects of attainment. They are not only useless, they are a 
mockery. The result is that in such case, the sphere of activity 
being limited by the present life, action is determined solely with 
reference to it. A tendency is created to get for one's self all that 
one can out of the present. Gwrpediem. To-morrow we die. That 
such a thought has a depressing effect upon activity directed to 
remote ends is perfectly evident. Economy of pleasure is of no use. 
The higher ideals hence give way to the demands for present 
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enjoyment. To the latter there is no resisting power which our 
minds are capable of furnishing. To be sure we wish to preserve 
our lives as long as possible, but life at best is uncertain, and in the 
disbelief in its continuance after death we insensibly lose a strong 
volitional influence favouring its present prolongation : — 

Ah, my beloved, nil the cup that clears 
To-day of past regret and future fears ; 
To-morrow 1 Why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday's seven thousand years. 1 

In my former work, i A System of Psychology/ to which I have 
***ade reference, in an examination of the comparative value of 
Pleasures as ends, the truth was brought out that pursuit of the 
ternary (that is, appetitive) pleasures is not conducive to increase 
5*^ vitality. This point is of so much importance in the present 
quiry that I shall venture to quote a portion of what was there 
2 ' Primary pleasures, when made principal ends of activity, 
*^ave the effect to fasten the attention and desire upon sensation. 
^t*he thoughts are directed toward the sensational pleasurable ex- 
rience, and are constantly seeking a repetition of that experience : 
e mind does not rest satisfied with a representative pleasure, but 
i d eager for a return of the presentative. The result of this is that 
'fche importance of conservation of pleasure is lost sight of. Pro- 
Aiddence is not found in such a case. The nearest means of gratify- 
i. ng the desire is seized upon, and there is little consideration of the 
future. Economy of pleasure no longer exists. Hence there is 
greater room for the operation of pain-producing agencies ; they are 
^iot guarded against ; there is no forewarning and no forearming. 
-Allied with this is the further fact that making sensual pleasures 
principal ends has the effect to shorten their duration, and prevent 
"their repetition and recurrence, through a weakening of the organs 
"through which the pleasure is produced. All the evils of excess are 
engendered, the system is broken down, and the vitality destroyed. 
Another way of stating the same fact is to say that one pleasure is 
cultivated and pursued, to the utter neglect of others. The enjoy- 
ment of eating and drinking is sought, while the pleasures of 
organic integrity are despised. In order to obtain happiness there 
must be a balance preserved of pleasures. If one set is eschewed, 
there will, in all likelihood, be a considerable increase and greater 

1 Rubaiydt of Omar Khayyam, xzi. 
• Chap, lxviii. 
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predominance of the corresponding pains; and unless all the 
primary pleasures receive their due share of cultivation, there will 
be a superabundance of one group of pleasures (or a few), and with 
the depreciation of the others a prevalence and overmastery of pain, 
which overbalances and countervails the pleasure and makes 
misery instead of happiness. 

' It should further be noticed that when a person makes the 
primary pleasures principal ends, he sets himself against the line of 
development of the human mind, and begins a retrogression. This 
line of development is from the simple to the complex through the 
redintegrating processes, that is to say, by means of representations. 
In order to foster such a development, the mind must pursue as its 
principal ends more highly representative ideals rather than less 
representative and sensual pleasures. He who follows the latter 
sets himself to repress and thwart the principle of growth in his 
own nature, and if the growth is arrested, soon causes decay.' 

The tendency to sybaritism is undoubtedly increased by what- 
ever destroys hopes for the future. This is true with regard to the 
present life. In times of pestilence or war, when death is imminent, 
revelry and debauchery of all kinds are much more prevalent. Under 
oppression, where motives to activity are taken away, through im- 
possibility of accomplishing one's ends, people are led to content 
themselves with sensual pleasures. Despots have frequently seen 
the force of this, and in the midst of their tyranny have kept the - 
people amused and winked at appetitive excesses. In regard to the 
hope of a future life, the influence of disbelief or despair upon 
present activity is of the same character. One would at first think 
such a disbelief would induce greater care to conserve the life that 
now is, but, as just seen, the contrary is the fact. It depresses the 
mental energies, destroys or prevents the formation of high ideal 
ends, turns the mind to present intensity of enjoyment, rather than 
to conservation of pleasure, weakens the vital forces, and hastens the 
accomplishment of what is most dreaded — decay and death. 

It must now be brought to mind that sybaritism is one of the 
phases of the egoistic or selfish character. It is the passive form 
of egoism, and results in a carelessness or want of interest in the 
welfare of others, which is disintegrating to the social organism. 1 
It is of a fundamentally anti-social character. Hence the disbelief 
in a future state, so far as it develops in the individual the disposi- 
tion to prefer the present enjoyment to the remoter good, encourages 

1 The Problem of Evil, chaps, xxvii., xxix., xxx. 
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selfishness and weakens the bonds which hold toother tin* social 
organism, the preservation of which, as we haw mvii. is so ne<v>- 
sary to individual growth. But there is another way in which 
the same effect is wrought. The natural force of human energy i* 
very great, and it must expend itself upon something. It will not 
alwavs content itself with the ease and luxury of the voluptuary. 
But there must be some end of activity. If it is believed that then* 
is nothing for the individual beyond the present life, the purjwse o\ % 
getting as much as possible out of the life as it is will Iv the limit 
of effort. Every one of intelligence will recognise that in order to 
do this some regard must be paid to society ; but it is more difficult 
in such case to develop the pure altruistic feeling. It is harder to 
construct a stimulating ideal of the social state and the social 
feeling as of permanent value to the individual. He is more apt 
to say, What care I for society, its progress, its welfare? Wo 
forms the notion of using others so as to give him the greatest 
advantage, to enable him to command to the fullest extent the 
possibilities of worldly happiness. Hence the lust for power in the 
form of authority, or fame, or wealth, grows to the utter disregard 
of the happiness of others. In order to enjoy it is necessary to 
acquire; either may become the ruling passion, the pursuit often 
becoming the greater pleasure, but in either case it is the egoistic, 
ideal that controls and the egoistic character that is formed, alto- 
gether to the detriment of the social organism, and very often 
visibly to the damage of the individual also. 

It cannot be denied that some forms of the belief in a fuf uro 
state, presently to be reviewed, have just as damaging an effect, 
upon individual and social life, in both the directions we ha ye 
been considering, as has a disbelief in immortality ; but for the 
moment regarding only the latter, I think both analysis of the 
modes of operation of the volitional powers of the human mind and 
observation historically upon the course of mental development 
conclusively show that disbelief in a future state has a tendency fo 
favour egoistic, or selfish, rather than altruistic, or social, character. 
It is destructive of the social organism, the life of which is that- 
each member be the means and end of all the rest. 1 do not. feel 
able to allow space for an exhaustive historical examination upon 
this point, but many illustrations of the truth of what J have been 
saying will suggest themselves to the reader. Wherever wo find 
disbelief in a future state we find an increase of egoism. Tho 
French revolutionary period is as conspicuous an example as can 
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be selected, though so often used to point morals that we are 
inclined to become tired of having it brought up. There was a 
state of anarchy accompanied and preceded by a prevalent dis- 
belief in immortality among those who controlled public sentiment. 
Besides, the political causes which led to the outbreak are corrobo- 
rative of the theory we are maintaining. Those causes were, speak- 
ing broadly, the limitation and repression of individual ends, 
purposes, and efforts by the oppression of a tyrannous and selfish 
upper class. Hope was cut off. There was no chance to develop. 
Effort was useless. Altruism was quenched. Now in precisely this 
direction the prevailing disbelief operated also, as it must ever 
operate. It furnished a resisting barrier which turned men's 
minds back in despair from the future to the immediate present. 
The current of social life struck a blank wall and, thrown back, was 
scattered in a thousand directions. There was no future of happi- 
ness and for realising ideals in the present life, and there was no 
life to come. What else but social disruption could happen? 
Absolute egoism would seem to be the inevitable outcome ; and 
then did appear a condition of things about as near to absolute 
social chaos as it is possible to find among any human beings 
excepting savages. 

It is exceedingly difficult to find any peoples, however primi- 
tive and barbarous, among whom is not present the belief in s 
future life. Even among those tribes of which it is reported thai 
they have no idea of immortality, upon closer examination it turns 
out that the belief is existent to some degree. And as to historica" 
religions it may safely be said that there is none which does nol 
contain some formulation of a conviction of post-mortem persona 
existence. Many people have supposed that personal annihilation 
was a distinctive doctrine of buddhism. But the better we be- 
come acquainted with the facts respecting this cult, the untrutt 
of this supposition appears the more certain. The idea of Nirvans 
is rather freedom from pain, tranquillity, rest, as opposed ti 
Sansara, the state of change, disquiet, and suffering. But un- 
doubtedly in the buddhistic, as well as under other religions 
whose ideals involve much greater activity as the type of religiou. 
virtue, there is to be found disbelief in personal immortality, na 
only in isolated individual cases, but pervading classes or periods 
Wherever this does exist, I venture to say that it occurs in coa 
junction with some anti-social influences, paralysing individus 
activity and generating selfishness, either as the lust for power o 
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the eagerness to seize the present pleasure. James Freeman Clarke, 
in referring to the degenerate days of the egyptian religion, calls 
attention to the coexistence of epicurean notions with the denial of 
immortality, and quotes from the Litanies of Ra these words, 
which a dead wife is supposed to address from the sepulchre to her 
husband : ' my brother ! my spouse ! cease not to eat and drink, 
to enjoy thy life follow thy desires, arid let not care enter thy heart, 
as long as thou livest on the earth. For this is the land of dark- 
ness and abode of sorrow. No one awakes any more to see his 
brethren, nor knows father nor mother. I long for water, I long for 
air ! ' » 

But while it is certain that there is a concomitance between 
despair of a future life and conditions which tend to produce in- 
creased egoism, it may be a question which is cause and which 
effect ; or, at any rate, whether the two are not effects of a common 
cause. Is it not likely that hopelessness with respect to the present 
life has a tendency to generate disbelief in a life to come ? Doubt- 
less, in particular instances, the hope of paradise is the sole consola- 
tion to him who sees death very near, with no prospect of escape. 
The force of religious conviction is so great that this often happens. 
But if we have given such conditions as make effort seem useless, 
and life a burden, when intelligence subsists which is sufficiently 
great to allow doubts as to the truth of authoritative religious 
declarations, any general pessimistic depression must have the 
tendency to take away even the hope of compensation for present 
ills which would subsist from the idea of a life to come. 

At any rate it will probably be conceded that, in the language 
of Mr. Tylor, 2 'he who believes that his thread of life will be 
severed once and for ever by the fatal shears, well knows that he 
wants a purpose and a joy in life, which belong to him who looks 
for a life to come. The effect is repressive and blighting both 
upon individual and social growth.' 

1 Ten Great Religion*, vol. ii. p. 94. 

2 Primitive Culture, chap. xii. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE FUTURE STATE AS A MONARCHICAL SOCIETY 

The prospect of a hell as his ultimate destiny is not a pleasing one 
to the individual. People do not cherish ideals of pain. Hence 
the belief in a place of torment is a strong deterrent to courses 
of action which are supposed to lead to future punishment. But 
the fear which is thus aroused would ultimately paralyse action unless 
an alternative of attainable happiness were presented. Thus the 
ideas of heaven and hell are complementary to each other. Fear 
and the opportunity of avoiding that which is dreaded, taken 
together, powerfully affect human conduct and character. 

The manner in which the latter are affected depends upon the 
idea that is formed of the future state, and thus of the requisites 
for attaining immortal bliss. We have already seen that in any 
event our notion of a future if made at all definite will develop 
the conception of a society. Relations between beings capable of 
mental communication will at least be thought of. Then the con- 
ditions of these relations as affecting the individual will determine 
the conduct and character of the latter. 

The monarchical idea of a post-mortem society involves obedience 
to an authority vested in a master, governor, lord, whose will is 
law. This authority is the standard of conduct, and obedience to 
it is the measure of righteousness. If this obedience is perfect, 
the character is perfect ; in the degree, however, that the obedience 
is imperfect, the character is defective. Sometimes we observe 
the suggestion of God as a constitutional monarch willing conduct 
because it is right, not because of his own arbitrary choice ; but it 
is then explained that God and Right are one, so that there is no 
practical difference between his will and righteousness. At all 
events the essence of religious virtue in the creature is obedience 
to the supreme will. 
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It is hardly necessary to say that then the only question to be 

determined is, What is the divine will ? It matters not how this 

will affects human relations, provided we can be satisfied that it is 

olivine . But find it and declare it we must, and when declared it 

imust be followed, not in act merely, but in intention, volition, 

c3isposition. Our characters must be formed by it. 

The monarchical idea of a supernatural society cannot subsist 
ithout an authoritative declaration of the will of the sovereign, 
t never has prevailed without such a law. If each man supposes 
hat he has revealed to him the divine commands, unless the same 
evelation be made to everybody else, reference must be had to 
ome objective standard to determine which is the true will, and 
hich is false assumption. This remarkable coincidence has never 
ccurred ; hence everywhere some one declaration or set of declara- 
ions have been adopted as the law in preference to all others, 
some one person or set of persons have been reverenced as the 
oracles of the divine communication. Thus the rise of a priesthood 
became inevitable, and this priesthood is the vehicle of the divine 
communication to men. The priests are God's vicegerents upon 
earth. 

However perfect such a system might be if there were only one 
revelation, one law, one priesthood ; every student of the world's 
history, even the ecclesiastical student, must admit that there have 
been many assumed revelations, and many claimed promulgations 
of divine law, commanding a considerable amount of practical 
authority and influencing large societies. Moreover, within the 
pale of the same religion, there have been enormous variations in 
the precepts which have been put forth as God's will. This is true 
both as regards ceremonial observances and rules of conduct. The 
old Jewish law enjoined sacrifices of burnt offerings ; the new dis- 
pensation substituted self-abnegation. The mosaic morality was 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; the christian, whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them. 

The individual man, believing in the supernatural society as 
ruled over by a monarch whose will is law because it is his will, and 
considering that future happiness depends upon conformity to 
that will, endeavours so to shape his own character as to make his 
sentiments agree with those he supposes belong to the divine 
being. He wishes God to approve of him, and thus he becomes 
God's friend. He is moved to obey whatever declaration of the 
divine will the priesthood which he acknowledges is willing to 
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make. He cannot sympathise with those who disobey this law ; 
he cannot give aid and comfort to God's enemies. He cannot but 
condemn other assumed revelations, and his detestation of false 
prophets grows apace as he becomes more pious in his own religion. 
His belief is that God hates these heretics, and he praises God for 
this ; he comes to hate them himself, and thinks it but just that 
they should be punished for their nonconformity ; he will even 
aid in their extermination, and sincerely believes he is meeting 
with God's favour in so doing. 

The effects of such ideas as these are commonplaces of history. 
Antipathies, hatreds, oppositions, wars, confiscations, cruelties un- 
speakable in weary succession from the beginning of recorded 
events have followed upon this monarchical notion of divinity. 
This is admitted by all candid men ; but it is claimed that, through 
all this woe and ruin, better and more worthy conceptions of the 
divine character have been growing clearer and more prevalent, 
and that the mistaken ascriptions of these tremendous immoralities 
to divine commands are no longer possible. God is a good God, 
and what he wills is right. There is no longer any doubt about 
his commands. He decrees for human conduct that every man 
shall love his neighbour, and that this will must be obeyed, anc 
such obedience is the source, and the spring, and the essence of all 
virtue whatsoever. 

One thing, however, cannot be blinked, and that is the fallibility,^-- , 
in the past at least, of all these claims of divine authority. The ) r ^ m r 
must be admitted to have been fallible, even by the priesthood, ii 
order to justify present claims ; else why has there been any change ? 
Either the old priests were mistaken and their declarations false, 
or the new mandates are not to be trusted as authoritative, 
being so, what reason have we for believing in present authori ty — "^ 
which our ancestors did not have for obeying the authority of thei] 
times ? We should certainly presume that those who lived nearei 
the days of the Buddha or the Christ received purer truth than-^^ 
we of this late day. The water ought to be better the nearer w< 
get to the fountain. It may be said that the water was the sam< 
but men would not drink it. But it seems to be forgotten thatc^-' 
whatever misconstructions have been put upon the assumed divine^^ 
emanations have been put upon them by an -authority that assumecV 
to declare God's will ; and that until this authority was overthrown- 
a better condition was impossible. The only safe answer to th^ 
question just asked is that the present declarations of authority are 
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to be respected because their commands are better suited to the 
Heeds of mankind. But this is a most unsafe reply for the 
authority-system and the absolutist idea of deity. It shows 
clearly that religious obedience can justify itself only by falling 
back upon human ethics. These religious declarations are authori- 
tative as God's will because they express the individual and social 
wants of humanity. Right is determined not by the will of a super- 
natural monarch but by human experience. 

It may be said that when the supreme being is conceived of as 
an ideal of goodness, obedience to his behests is in itself the most 
salutary means of promoting the welfare of humanity. If this be 
true, it is still the case that there must be declarations of God's 
will, and, however assiduously we may seek to evade the difficulty, 
we never can get rid of the dilemma that we must obey a command 
either because it is God's will and therefore right, or because we 
deem it right from a consideration of utility, and hence believe it to 
be God's will. It need hardly be remarked that the moment we 
take the latter ground we undermine the authority theory. 

Even if there happen to be a coincidence between the declara- 
tions of assumed divine authority and natural social morality, we 
can have no security for its continuance. If the law of conduct is 
the will of the deity, to be promulgated and interpreted by inspired 
deputies, any variance from this suggested by natural ethics in the 
development of the social organism must of course be condemned, 
and an opposition arises between the law of conduct as based upon 
the wants of humanity and the supernatural law. One or the other 
must yield. If the latter, the result is injurious to the social 
organism ; if the former, the uselessness of the system appears plain. 
If it still be respected and upheld, it becomes a drag upon the 
advancement of civilisation, an obstacle to the attainment and 
dissemination of healthful notions as to character and conduct. 

The idea of God as an absolute monarch giving commands through 
chosen representatives has an unmistakably repressive effect upon 
the spontaneity of the individual. The latter under such an in- 
fluence becomes a machine to obey orders. He is not at liberty to 
suggest or improve. Differentiation is blighted. His character 
does not expand. He simply follows along the lines pointed out to 
him. Criticism and doubt, without which there is no growth in 
knowledge, are sternly reprobated. His ideals are contracted, and 
his moral and spiritual life tends to become that of the slave rather 
than that of the freeman. In all his relations to his fellows his 
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conduct depends entirely upon the orders he receives-. If they ar< 
to kill and burn, he acts accordingly ; if they are to sympathise am 
help, such is his duty. Society may be benefited if the reigning 
theology happens to be altruistic ; but it may also be subjected tc 
terrible calamities if the predatory lusts are encouraged by identify- 
ing piety with that conduct which makes men the instruments of 
divine wrath and punishment. Any unprejudiced student of history 
must concede that the latter situation has more frequently arisen. 

The progress of society depends upon altruism, which is indeed 
the social bond. But it requires as well that the spontaneity of the 
individual be preserved. Any society which is burdened with a 
priesthood of a supernatural monarch, whose commands through 
this priesthood are law from which there is no appeal, ceases tc 
grow unless there is some relief. Often there is spiritual tyranny 
with some degree of political freedom. Where church and state 
are divorced, the result is always favourable. The less the area 
within which the spiritual authority can exert itself the better 
But where the political and ecclesiastical authority are combined 
under the supremacy of the latter, the conditions of social develop- 
ment are the worst possible. The most extreme effects of the 
monarchical idea in supernatural relations may be seen in the East 
where, under systems of caste and religious slavery of one kind anc 
another, not only progress has ceased but also the desire for pro- 
gress. The very thought of change from their own hateful bond- 
age to superstition is abhorrent to the people. In the West, too 
every one knows how stationary or retrogressive society was undei 
the domination of the church of Borne, especially while it was abk 
to maintain temporal and political power. 

It must be conceded, I think, that the monarchical idea ai 
certain stages of civilisation has worked beneficially, both as regards 
the political order and the supernatural. Obedience to commands 
which are salutary can often be enforced much more perfectly i: 
they are supported by the weight of a supposed divine authority 
Oftentimes greater stability is secured in this way, and if, foi 
instance, this regime were the relief from anarchy, unquestionably 
its success would be a step in advance, in the course of socia 
development. Probably the children of Israel would not have ob- 
tained their deliverance and their distinct national existence in anj 
other mode than by assumed theocratic government under Moses 
and his successors. But it by no means follows that institutions 
and beliefs which at one time serve a good purpose will do sc 
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always and under all circumstances. The most awful abuses have 
frequently followed from too uncompromising, too exclusive, or 
too long-continued insistence upon doctrines which once were use- 
ful for their circumstances. Arsenic, if employed in proper doses, 
is highly curative under certain conditions ; but as a universal 
panacea or as an article of daily food it is not a success. And, 
with regard to the particular dogma before us, the psychological 
effects upon conduct and character of holding it, the dangers to 
society which it necessarily involves, and the actual wickedness and 
misery which it has brought about or promoted, make evident the 
truth that the monarchical idea of deity in relation to mankind, 
either here or hereafter, must not be regarded as anything more 
than a provisional and temporary theory of supernatural relations, 
to be inevitably and properly superseded as intelligence grows, and 
freedom is able to assert its prerogatives. 

The hypothesis of deity as an absolute monarch whose will is 
law has developed the doctrine of sin. This latter, carried out to 
the extreme of endless punishment for the wicked, is one of the 
most hideous and depraving dogmas that ever possessed the minds 
of civilised men. In a former work l I have undertaken to show 
that this whole notion of sin in its effects upon the individual and 
the social character is highly deleterious and ought to be eradi- 
cated; hence I do not pursue the subject here, but the reader 
who agrees with what has been already set forth will readily see 
how such conclusions must follow. 

1 The Problem of Ecily part iii. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

THE FUTURE STATE AS AN OLIGARCHICAL SOCIETY. 

The polytheistic idea of a supernatural society in its influences is 
not always like the monotheistic. The notion of a personal lord 
or chief is present indeed, but instead of one there are several or 
many. This has both its advantages and its disadvantages upon 
individual and social developments. 

In destroying the unity of deity, doubtless some degree of that 
reverence which the monotheistic idea inspires is lost through the 
diminution of power. We may think very well of our gods in the 
main, but cannot help some sort of contempt for them if they are 
not able to accomplish all we would wish, or some lack of confidence 
and dissatisfaction when we encounter circumstances wherein it 
appears that other gods are greater and better. Again, our ideal 
of the excellence of deity suffers if we are compelled to believe in 
contrariety of action or opposition of wills between supernatural 
beings. 

The commands of different deities communicated to mortals 
would naturally have a perplexing effect. Men would not know 
whom they ought to obey and worship first. Yet the Greek and 
Soman systems, which exhibit polytheism in its perfection, as a 
rule accommodated to each other the claims of the different deities, 
both by assigning different departments to them, and by creating 
a chief God as a governor of the Pantheon. Yet often the poets 
tell us of men suffering from the wrath of one god because a pre- 
ference has been accorded to another through a greater devotioD, 
leading to neglect or positive affront. But the general effect of a 
division of counsels and commands is inevitably disturbing upon 
moral conduct and character so far as any virtue comes from obedi- 
ence to a supernatural power whose will is absolute law. 

On the other hand, under polytheism mankind escapes the iron- 
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bound despotism of supernaturalism to a more considerable extent. 
Each deity will have his priests and his own system of worship, and 
the necessity for compromise and accommodation between these 
diverse interests prevents the creation of that tremendous solidarity 
of power to which the monotheistic system often gives rise. Hence 
there is more chance for spontaneity and growth. One can choose- 
his own favourite deity and accept him as an ideal of life, taking 
some risk, indeed, of giving offence to others, and yet feeling that 
he has a divine protector. Polytheism thus favours the growth of 
the ideal life, and the aesthetic character is likely to flourish under 
its sway. This is undoubtedly a great gain. Individual inde- 
pendence in all respects is assisted for similar reasons. The best 
illustration of the truth of these remarks is found in the Greek 
religion. Roman ideas of law, authority, the state, together with 
a more prosaic popular temperament, prevented the development of 
that spontaneity which occurred among the" Grecian people. And 
as absolutism grew more predominant in the Roman civilisation, 
the very contracting and repressing process which I have been 
noticing took place. The triumph of Caesarism prepared the 
way for and favoured the monotheistic religion, which was estab- 
lished upon the ruins of the old polytheism. In Roman history 
consolidation, centralisation, and repression, were continually going 
on. Not so among the Greeks. Freedom was an inspiration ; and 
to preserve it as such their religion contributed. ' The Greek by 
intercourse with Greek gods became more a Greek than ever. 
Every Hellenic feeling and tendency was personified and took a 
divine form, which divine form reacted on the tendency to develop 
it still further. All this contributed unquestionably to that wonder- 
ful phenomenon, Greek development. Nowhere on the earth, before 
or since, has the human being been educated into such a wonder- 
ful perfection, such an entire and total unfolding of itself, as in 
Greece/ 1 

The conclusion to which we naturally come is that, so far 
as polytheism contributes to establish the idea of an oligarchical 
supernatural society, with divine authority so promulgated and 
exercised as to repress and prevent individual spontaneity of thought 
and action, it is injurious to the social organism. So far, however, 
as, by encouraging the formation of ideals of perfection, it favours 
this spontaneity, it is of value. Both of these things it can 
do and has done. Like monotheism it is dangerous to morality, 

1 Clarke, Ten Great Religions, vol. i. chap. vii. 
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because it may substitute a divine will as such for the needs o 
humanity as a standard of conduct, and set up obedience to such i 
will as the perfection of character, quite irrespective of the require 
ments of the social organism ; but a plurality of deities, wit! 
different attributes and dispositions, makes this loyalty less perilous 
I cannot but feel that, among a people of quick perceptions am 
ideal-forming tendencies, polytheism is much more healthful tha: 
is pure monotheism upon disposition and character. Had it nc 
been for a polytheistic departure in the monotheistic idea (whic" 
we shall shortly consider more particularly), monotheism woul 
have become the most fatal and subversive religious belief tha 
human progress has had to encounter. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE FUTURE STATE AS A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. 

It might naturally be expected that, inasmuch as men have gener- 
ally transferred to the world beyond the conceptions of society 
which obtain in their day and generation, when the principle of 
democracy came into vogue there would be some sort of democratic 
ideas carried over into men's views of the supernatural. Democracy, 
however, contemplates freedom ; and though there must be govern- 
ment, the notion of sovereignty very materially changes. The 
^Tilers become the agents of the community, and the people is the 
sovereign. As much liberty is to be allowed to each as is consistent 
with the common freedom. The government is not inherently 
sacred, but to be respected only as it fulfils the purposes of the 
social organism. 

As noted in another chapter (Chapter XIV.), the mind in con- 
templating a future state at once inclines to separate the good from 
the bad, and to conceive of the society which it hopes to join as a 
society of the good, with everything perfect or tending to perfection. 
If then we remove the idea of an absolute monarch, the realisation 
°f one's ends and purposes through the free action of the individual 
^Gceives an impetus. Freedom there is for all ; and, as in a society, 
^dividual freedom can only be preserved through social freedom, 
s Uch a character as will respect the liberty of all becomes a sine qua 
^on. Regarding this as secured, there is nothing for a government 
**> do, since it can only be guaranteed through the good will of the 
^dividual. Hence it will be seen that the tendency of democratic 
x deas, as applied to the supernatural world, is to develop the notion 
°f a society whose members are laws unto themselves indeed, but 
^ whom dwells the spirit of comity and love. Compulsion, 
Authority, tend to disappear, but in their place rises self-improved 
constraint in obedience to ideals of social perfection. 
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The effect of all this upon the idea of God is to abate the con- 
ception of a compelling, and develop that of an attracting, power. 
It makes more prominent the notion of a God as fulfilling desires i 
and purposes, and throws into the background the offices of a ruler- 
and governor. In other words, of the two chief factors of thee 
construction of the supernatural which we noticed in Chapter XTT T.^ 
the one which follows the ideas of deity as a cause of what is, be- 
comes less controlling than the one which makes God the guarantor* 
of the realisation of ideals. 

The Greek polytheism, of which we were speaking in the las*" 
chapter, exhibits these results to some extent. Greece was s 
democracy for a time, or rather was a congeries of democracies, ancz 
the Hellenic religious system shows traces of democratic principler 
and practices. But still the notion of chieftainship was neye - 
absent. The patriarchal idea, so characteristic of the East, an™ 

which became the very foundation of the Roman legal system, i 

found lurking in the Greek social life. This operated to prevent 
the formation of the conception of society as an organic whol^ 
Individual spontaneity was indeed favoured by the existing condS 
tions, but the development of the individual was made the en__ « 
rather than the social organic development. The development c: 
individuals was egoistic rather than altruistic. Men grew an_ «* 
aimed to be leaders of men, conspicuous among their kind, co 
trolling their fellows, and as they became so they were often i 
vested with divine honours. Hence, though there was freedom f< 
development, the ideals which were followed were ideals of sonr 
sort of aggrandisement, rather than of the harmonious growth of -s- 
society. The monarchical idea was still present, but the opportunity 
was afforded for a large number of petty monarchies which limited 
each other. Then the Greeks in their supernatural society mu^ 
have gods as rulers and chiefs in high and low degree ; but the^ 
divided up the power of deity so minutely that they really formed 
sort of Olympian aristocratic democracy, to establish and enforce 
law for the conduct of gods and men. 

Another result of the idea of individual freedom is to den^ 
personality to deity. God becomes the power immanent, in whom^ 
indeed, we live and move and have our being, but with whonr^ 
there can be no personal relations. To this conception of a super- 
natural world allusion was made in Chapter XVI. as a pantheistic 
conception. It is, however, the most consistent and pure demo- 
cratic theory of a supernatural society. God is working in and 
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through each individual. Each one is in a sense a part of God, 
is assimilated to God and assimilates God to him. There is 
perfect freedom of development, no external constraint, no hero- 
worship, no fear. But, as previously observed, we cannot suppose 
such a society to exist without the altruistic character. There 
must be an inward disposition upon the part of each one to regard 
the pleasure of every other. Without this there is no such thing 
as society conceivable. Only, in the case now supposed, this social 
order is preserved by the good will of each, and not by the authority 
of an external law and power. In such a view there is no use for 
a God as a ruler, except to take care of the wicked, if they still 
exist in a place apart. The sole office of a deity would be to 
regulate the purgatories and hells ; in heaven he would be without 
occupation as a governor. 

There is, however, the want of a divine personality for another 
purpose, which has made itself felt in human history in so strong 
a degree as to have more or less coloured all religions. And this 
want has prevented men from forming and keeping before them 
to any marked extent such a conception of a supernatural order as 
the one to which allusion has just been made. This is the need of 
a pattern or exemplar. If we were to regard the future state as 
one in which perfection is attained by all who enter, then there is 
no sphere for activity. This means that there is no longer any 
active life. Everything is negatived save repose, and the idea of a 
Nirvana takes possession of the mind. This seems to have been 
very attractive to those people who live under Indian skies. Rest, 
quiet, dreamy indifference, is the summit of conceivable bliss. But 
with men differently circumstanced, and thus differently constituted, 
happiness lies in some form of activity. Hence the future world 
presents itself as affording opportunity for action. Thus the 
supernatural society is expected to exhibit the constant formation 
and realisation of ideals of beauty, truth, and goodness in the pro- 
gressive unfolding of character. But in order to do this some divine 
norm, director, guide, becomes important. We will now proceed 
in the next chapters to show the influence of this sentiment upon 
the theological constructions of mankind. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE IDEAL OF HUMAN PERFECTION. 

The christian religion is often spoken of as if purely monotheistic. 
In reality it is the least so of the religions at all entitled to bear 
that name. The Jewish and the mohammedan exhibit monotheism 
in its purity and simplicity. Christianity is tri-theistic, and hence 
as much entitled to be regarded as a refined and highly developed 
polytheistic religion as a monotheistic cult. For the distinctive 
feature of Christianity is worship of the Christ as a deity. To be sure 
there have been and are some sects which call themselves christian 
but deny the divinity of Christ, though accepting him as a great 
moral teacher. Yet without disparaging these latter at all, it must 
be said that they do not exhibit the characteristic type of the 
christian religion as it appears before us historically. Christ as a 
divine person, related somehow to at least two other divine persons, 
and sometimes three others, 1 is the essential phenomenon. 

Christian theologians have presumed and relied upon the 
hebetude of their disciples to proclaim and maintain a doctrine 
that these three or four divine persons are one God, and that their 
system is hence monotheistic. Men are unhappily quite ready to 
allow their intelligence to be insulted even to the extent of persuad- 
ing themselves to believe, because they think they ought in a spirit 
of reverence for authority, that black is white and that two and 
two make five. Hence they have come to assert, and apparently to 
believe, that two and one, or one and one and one when added, make 
one. This theological arithmetic is of course meaningless, except 
as indicating or postulating complete harmony of will between the 
three deities. There is, however, a very great significance to this 
doctrine of a trinity when we come to examine it in the light of 
the\ facts of human mental constitution. In such an examination 

1 The Virgin Mary, the third. 
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we shall teee why such a curious notion of deity has arisen and 
maintained its hold. 

I have more than once alluded (see Chapter XIII.) to the two 
sets of factors concerned in the development of our constructions of 
the supernatural. There is first the supernatural regarded as the 
cause of all that exists and comes to pass, and secondly the super- 
natural regarded as a guaranty for the realisation of ideals of the 
possible and desirable. In an earlier part of this work we noticed, 
though very generally, how these two sets of factors wrought out 
effects with relation to each other. We discovered that, as man- 
kind grew intellectually, the supernatural as cause was pushed 
farther back, the mind dwelling more upon natural causes ; and 
that this progressive removal of the supernatural as cause afforded 
room for the development of ideas of the supernatural as realising 
the ends of effort, the highest ideals of character and conduct. 

Further, in a more recent chapter (Chapter XXVI.), in studying 
the springs of human action, we found that the conservation and 
perpetuation of life through progressive differentiations and integra- 
tions, growing out of present uneasiness, were the motives to activity. 
We noted also that action postulates ends of activity, and that in 
the realisation of those ends and the pursuit of them happiness 
consisted. The tendency to form ideal ends being much enhanced 
by the belief that they could be realised by effort, men came to 
form definite ideals of the perfection of the human individual, which 
furnished powerful inspirations for action. Hence was encouraged 
the tendency to deify humanity which has been noticeable in all 
religions. 

In addition, we have observed the opposition between the 
attributes of power and goodness which sprang from these two 
notions of the supernatural, as cause, and guide, or pattern. They 
furnish antagonistic conceptions of deity ; and, though stress be 
laid upon the divine person as beautiful and good, the shadow of 
power is always present. Evil and pain exist, and God is the cause 
of all things. 

Now a purely monotheistic religion must combine in one God 
*hese antagonistic attributes. Then, to preserve itself, it must en- 
tree the monarchical theory with great relentlessness. It must 
e ^tinguish, and if it retains its hold it will extinguish, the growth 
°f ideals. Blind obedience will be its law and iron fate will be the 
kind's master. There is no goodness but the goodness which 
Power decrees to be goodness. Thus spontaneity is extinguished, 
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and with its oxf inguishment development ceases and all progresi 
Such results in their most unqualified and extreme form are illuE 
trated in the religion of Islam. 

But to this autocratic monotheism the human mind never ha 
shown itself willing permanently to submit. The tendency t 
differentiate from it cannot quite be crushed out. Even islamisi 
had its prophet, who was believed to be an embodiment of virtue 
and Mohammed as a living realisation of an ideal had more influenc 
over his people's life than the Allah he commanded them to woi 
ship. It was the life of Sakya-muni as the realisation of an idea 
of human perfection that wakened the Eastern peoples from th 
lethargic sleep of brahmanism, and infused some life into a dea< 
society. In similar manner the character of Jesus as an embodi 
ment of that ideal was the inspiration of christian progress. Th< 
point to be specially noticed here is, however, the influence of thea 
divine men upon the idea of deity. Sakya-muni and Jesus wen 
deified ; that is. to say, the ideal of perfect humanity as an end t< 
be realised was carried into the idea of God, in opposition to th 
notion of God merely as a cause of what is. 

The christian idea of a trinity is an attempt at a reconciliatic 
between these antagonistic ideas of power and goodness. Tl 
Father is the Supreme Power and the Son the Supreme Goodnesi 
the Spirit is the medium of union of God and man, the dei 
immanent. And men, in their enthusiasm for what satisfied the 
desire for the realisation of an ideal of human excellence, ha 
fastened their faith on the Christ as the means of escaping from t 
pain-producing powers. They have established the Son as a dei 
who has acquired complete control over the will of the Father ai 
nullified his wrathful dispositions, and they have given him such 
supremacy that man's duties to God are summed up in love for a: 
worship of the Son. But inasmuch as evil does exist, and cannot 
gotten rid of, they were forced to regard it as a punishment for e 
by the Father, to be still left in store for those who failed to recei 
the Son as a saviour. Sin being universal, and the character oft 
divine Father being marked by his justice, which must be satisfy 
his benevolence was also saved by allowing his Son to become 
• bloody sacrifice for justice's sake. Thus that strange and horril 
egyptian doctrine of atonement became engrafted upon christianil 

The meaning of the Christ as a divine person thus becom 
plain, and in this meaning we begin to see the explanation of t 
extraordinary power of Christianity. But we have not yet reach 
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the complete solution. Having relegated to God, the Father, all 
the fear-inspiring and disagreeable attributes, which the presence 
of evil and pain in the world obliges us to ascribe to some super- 
natural cause, the christian theology makes the condition of salva- 
tion, belief in and worship of the Son, as representative both of the 
deity and of the perfection of humanity, Son of God who is one 
with God, Son of Man who is perfect man, an exemplar for all the 
nations of those human attributes which command approval. Con- 
tradictory, chaotic, mechanical, and in some respects barbarous, as 
is this theory of tri-theism and man's relations to the divine, it 
reconciles in its rude fashion the great contradiction which religious 
thought inevitably develops. And, what is more important, it 
famishes an ideal of human perfection, imitation of which, with 
belief in the person exemplifying, will ensure the fulfilment of 
man's hopes for happiness in a future world. 

But if this ideal of perfection had been different from what it 
was and is, I venture to believe that we should have had no such 
results following. Men have been deified in great numbers before 
the days of Jesus. Noble ancestors were constantly worshipped 
by their posterity ; heroes of great achievements were made gods 
a»xid demi-gods, and their manes propitiated; but never before 
Jesus has the life-principle of social progress been so clearly re- 
cognised as the controlling spirit in any individual. That principle 
Was contained in the life and teaching of Sakya-muni, but not so 
definitely and perfectly. Yet if the conditions existing at and 
following the life of the latter had been the same as those attend- 
ing upon and succeeding the life of Jesus, it is probable that 
^ve should have had Buddha instead of Jesus as the founder 
of the most universal religion of western civilisation. However 
"that may be, it is certain that the words ascribed to Jesus teach as 
^ rule of conduct the most complete altruism that we find expressed 
t*y any religious teacher, and enforce the altruistic as the ideal of 
{Perfect character. 

When we were discussing the springs of human action we saw 
tvhat the ideal of individual happiness or perfection was egoistic, but 
'khat the social state of mankind necessarily qualified it. We 
Noticed how the social appetite forces men to become gregarious ; 
"that the condition of social life requires some degree of altruistic 
conduct ; and that altruistic conduct can only be ensured by an 
altruistic disposition. Thus altruism is directly in the interest, is 

indeed the life, of the social organism. Consequently when the 

12 
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ideal of individual happiness and perfection becomes altruistic, t" 
growth of society is necessarily enhanced. Hence the vital for 
which the religious worship and imitation of Jesus infused inl 
social organisation. It made the altruistic character in many plac 
and at many times the prevailing type of character in the coi 
munity, and this increasingly so. Often the sentiments of autocra 
nullified the effects of this beneficent influence, and turned chrisl 
anity from a blessing into a fearful curse, but wherever the altr 
istic sentiments which were developed and fostered through t 
example of Jesus, and through his deification, were allowed 
become predominant, progress was rapid, and the general happine 
largely increased. Then Christianity co-operated with morality, ai 
furnished a motive for individual effort as well as promoting t] 
social growth. 

It will not escape attention, I trust, that this beneficial i 
fluence of Christianity, so far as it has been beneficial, involves t\ 
elements. The one is improvement of the happiness of the prese 
life ; the other is the realisation of one's desires and ideals in 
life to come. The latter satisfies the egoistic longings ; t 
former relates primarily to the altruistic feelings. But one coi 
plements or supplements the other. The greater enjoyment of 1 
in this world through altruism, with the notion of the next woi 
as a society, suggest the realisation of one's desires for the futu 
life to be feasible only through altruistic conduct. The harmonic 
development of all individuals as parts of a social organism becoir 
an object of interest, for the sake of individual happiness, and a* 
means to the development of the individual. 

The same results are observed in the development of buddhis 
The power of the religion of Sakya-muni upon social progr< 
came from the presentation of an ideal of human perfectic 
consisting in happiness attained by the cultivation of altruis 
conduct, and the formation of altruistic character. The idea of t 
life to come, however, was somewhat different from the christis 
Passivity rather than activity, repose rather than motion, seems 
have characterised the buddhistic conception. The end of eff 
appears to be the cessation of effort. This Nirvana, however, v 
not to be attained by inaction. Humanitarian, altruistic work v* 
necessary. The religion taught this. Witness the four virtue 
inclinations of Siamese buddhism: (1) Seeking for others t 
happiness one desires for himself; (2) Compassionate interest 
all creatures ; (3) Love for, and pleasure in, all beings ; (4) Ii 
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partiality. 1 But for people in whom the desire for activity is 
strong, the idea of a future life in order to furnish a potent motive 
for activity in this world must present a field for the continuance 
of activity, and, I think, such an idea is necessary always to 
stimulate practical altruism to its highest developments. For an 
indolent people, however, as remarked in the last chapter, the re- 
lease from activity doubtless has a great charm, and a religion which 
teaches that this release can only be secured by practical benevolence 
and beneficence will exercise a considerable degree of salutary 
influence upon the social welfare. And yet the adoption of this 
idea of passivity instead of activity in connection with the future 
state I cannot but regard as one main reason why buddhism has 
fallen short of Christianity in its vitalising influences. 

1 Alabaster's Wheel of the Law, p. 198. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

PERFECTION AND AUTHORITY. 

In discussing the conception of a monarchical future society we 
observed some of the disadvantages of locating the standard of 
action in the authority of a personal will. But, in view of the 
considerations of the last chapter, which reveal a most beneficial 
effect upon human happiness and progress following upon the 
deification of a person whose character, taken as the ideal of hum«w 
perfection, is predominantly altruistic, the question again recurs 
whether, perhaps, these beneficial results are not brought abcm* 
in some degree, and may not be still further extended, by allowing 
a sovereignty to such a divine person, obedience to whose will is 
law. Is not the idea of Jesus the Christ as the ruler of heaven 
and earth, under whose feet everything is to be put, the idea which 
has inspired christian progress ? Is not the conception of Saky«- 
muni as the Buddha of Buddhas, Lord of All, the truly quickening 
force in the reformed religion of the East ? 

Against such a view, as relating to the monarchical i3.e & 
generally, we have already found considerable to say (Chapter 
XXV III.) which need not be repeated. Some, however, may think 
that, in view of the excellent things that have followed under su-di 
a method of regarding the divine man, what has hitherto be^ n 
observed upon the subject needs qualification, if its force has n- ot 
been altogether destroyed. But a close survey of the historic?^ 
progress of Christianity, at any rate, makes plain that it is tx^ 
Christianity as an exclusive system of obedience and homage to a 
personal will that has moved human advancement, but the tW° 
ideas in Christianity to which attention was called' near the clc>9 
of the last chapter ; and those ideas are not essentially connect^** 
with a personal sovereignty. It is the idea of a future life and ot 
a realised altruistic character that have given the impetus to 
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development. And so far from the belief in sovereignty having 

aided this, wherever it has been at all prominent and absolute, it 

has been the chief obstacle in the way of this very progress. No 

more striking illustration of good and evil forces competing in a 

single system can be found than in the history of Christianity. 

i Under the papal rSgime Christ is unqualifiedly sovereign and lord ; 

[ and no more tyrannous, repressive, and demoralising religious order 

I can be pointed out. Under it individual character became so bad 
and conduct so shocking, and that, too, in the highest places in 
the church, that the wonder is that organised Christianity was not 
swept from the face of the earth. Social progress was stopped 
and retrogression took place. The altruistic influence was all but 
eliminated. In spite of this, continual returns to the life and 
teachings of Jesus, not as a lawgiver but as the bearer of a message 
of invitation, and as the guide pointing out a better way of life, 
always tended to modify the deleterious effects of ecclesiasticism, 
and finally restored to a prevailing extent the altruism of the 
gospel. 

Similarly with the religion of Siddartha. So long as it kept 
itself close to the teachings of its master, and contented itself with 
impressing altruistic ends in freedom of action, it was leaven to the 
lump. But ' like brahmanism it fell from its stage of prophecy to 
its stage of priesthood, from inspiration to ritualism, and what 
^as at first the spontaneous play of earnest instincts, however 
blind, crystallised into the polity of a church.' 1 It came to have a 
?ast ecclesiastical system. In Thibet a succession of infallible 
pontiffs flourished. There were rivalries of buddhist popes and 
1 political intrigues for building up a vast temporal power ' ; ' con- 
tentions of Red and Yellow Lamas ; ' until finally the lamaist 
church fell under the dominion of the Chinese civil power, and we 
**ave again the spectacle of a political institution wielding what it 
c laims to be supernatural powers. 2 ' Thus buddhist organisation in 
Thibet ends like Brahmanical caste in India, in disintegrative forces. 
T*liey are found, after all the phases of consolidation, all-powerful 
*** this as in other distinctive communions, showing how vain is 
"kliat assumption of finality which is always made by institutional 
^^ligion.' 2 

The thorough and candid student of historical religions cannot 
^aU to be satisfied that Christianity and buddhism, the two religions 

1 Johnson, Oriental Religions; India^ p. 284. 

2 Ibid. p. 289. 
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whose founders were most thoroughly altruistic in their teaching 
furnish no exception, but only confirmation of the truth that tl 
notion of authority and sovereignty in religion is damaging bol 
to individual and social development, and should never be regard* 
under the best circumstances as of more than temporary and pr 
visional value, to be dispensed with as quickly as possible. Ho* 
ever disinclined men are to allow it, the truth must be recognis* 
that individual spontaneity and liberty are indispensable conditio 
of the long maintenance and progressive growth of altruism. TZ 
good will cannot be a constrained will. Resistance provokes r 
sistance. Commands succeed only by obedience; and obedient 
negatives spontaneity ; with spontaneity extinguished grow 
ceases; and when growth ceases disintegration begins. Li 
proceeds from within assimilatively, and if its freedom of develo 
ment is interfered with, so far forth death ensues. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
HEAVEN AND HELL. 

There is no question but that fear of the scourge will influence 
men's actions. Whether it will improve their characters is another 
question. It operates as a deterrent ; it cannot act as a permanent 
stimulant to self-activity. Reformations never have been effected 
by the lash. Thus the dread of a place of punishment after death 
may prevent men from doing certain acts, if a belief can be main- 
tained that the punishment is certain to follow ; and it may induce 
acts of propitiation ; but a psychological examination of the natural 
operation of fear fails to disclose how it can promote growth of 
character. What is wanted for character and conduct is the dispo- 
sition to do what is right and good. Then there is an unfailing 
spring of righteous action. The tendency of fear of punishment is 
to produce the character and the actions of the slave, not of the 
self-directed freeman. 

Heaven may mean a blissful state wherein are congregated my 
friends and myself, while hell is a place of torment to which are 
consigned my fellow-man whom I do not like, together with his 
friends and supporters. If this idea be entertained, its immorality 
cannot be doubted. The whole notion is a selfish one. Desire for 
Day own happiness and gratification, with contempt and revenge 
lipon my enemies, or those whom I hate, is at the bottom of it. 
this, probably, would be generally admitted ; but what is not 
generally allowed is that the sentiments of a great many people on 
t-liis subject are disguised forms of the feelings which I have just 
stated so baldly. They cover their selfishness and predatory lust 
cinder the claim that they are friends of God, and only voicing his 
1 list will. If they believe God approves of their feelings they set 
Tap as an ideal of deity a most unworthy idol, whose influence is 
contracting instead of enlarging. ^^ 
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The doctrine of eternal punishment for sin is an extreme fo 
of this immorality. It is depraving upon the individual and upo 
society. It sets the seal of divine approval upon the wickedes 
feelings that can arise in the human mind. It is one of the moi 
hopeful signs of the present time that this barbarous dogma ha 
so generally lost its force, and become modified to accord with the 
principles which Christianity claims to be fundamental. 

The ideal of a future state in which evil purposes shall be eli 
urinated is the truly moral notion. If purgatory be necessary foa 
this, purgatory may be admissible as a conception of a process o 
purification. The altruistic principle requires the saving of menL 
the improvement of their characters, and to make their acts in thi s 
world final and conclusive is really to assert the perpetuity of evL 
in the universe. The christian doctrine of universal salvation L 
therefore the only one in connection with the doctrine of a futur- 
state which can operate in a salutary manner upon character an 
conduct. The opposite induces blank despair upon the mincEI., 
which dreads the punishment, and upon all others works to limi^t 
the universality of altruistic sentiment, to weaken the bonds cz^F 
human brotherhood, and to encourage those dispositions which leefe-<l 
to war, murder, and robbery. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANISATIONS. 

Organisation increases power. The influence of one individual is 
something, but the combination of individuals having a common 
sentiment as the basis of their organisation effects much greater 
results. The question, then, as to the value of organisations 
depends both upon how much they accomplish, and the nature of 
their influence. An organisation may be of little consequence 
because it is ineffective, or ifc may be of great importance either for 
good or evil by reason of its power. 

In each case, therefore, the inquiry must be raised as to the 
effect of organisation on a foundation of religious sentiments, upon 
the individual and the social development. The tenour of discussion 
in the preceding chapters leads us at once to the conclusion that so 
far forth as any organisation assumes authority, and requires con- 
formity because of its authority, it straightway becomes an obstacle 
to the progress of civilisation. This point I have so fully discussed 
in another work, 1 that I shall content myself with its bare enuncia- 
tion here. The ground for the position taken sufficiently appears 
from our consideration of the monarchical idea of deity, and the 
future state. Discarding authority, an ecclesiastical organisation 
becomes a society for the discussion and comparison of views upon 
Religious subjects (truth), or for the development and gratification 
of aesthetic ends in connection with religion (beauty), or for 
altruistic purposes in improving the characters of individuals 
^nd of society (goodness). It may be all or any one of these ; 
latterly, the third has become more prominently indicated as the 
office of such associations. 

The value of discussion and comparison of views for the elucida- 
tion of truth in any sphere or department has long been recognised. 

1 The Problem of Evil, part iv. 
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lt stimulates thought and corrects one-sidedness. And it cann 
be denied that the attainment of truth in matters of religion is 
great desideratum. It surely will not be claimed that all is no 
known that can be known on these subjects. But the utility 
organisations of this sort for the promotion of knowledge is exact 
in proportion to the encouragement of freedom of thought ant<7 
discussion. "We often hear ' religious inquiry' spoken of; this 
means not the stimulation of unfettered thought, but the influencing 
of people to adopt the particular ideas of those who promote the 
movement. In general, church organisations stand directly in 
the way of the advancement of knowledge. They only encourage 
thought upon religious subjects when that thought is c orthodox/ 
The man who does not think at all is in much better repute than 
he who strikes out new or uncongenial lines of thought. Whatever 
harmonises with the creed is acceptable ; whatever is at variance 
is reprobated. Moreover, almost always there is, instead of discus- 
sion, authoritative teaching from a priest or clergyman, whom it is 
not allowable to contradict, and criticism of whom is made un- 
pleasant, perhaps dangerous. As church societies are constituted, 
where there is instruction merely upon the basis of authority, their 
influence is opposed to the increase of knowledge ; where authority 
is reduced to a minimum, if the creed or platform of the organisa- 
tion compels spoken or professed belief to conform to any system 
of speculative doctrines, still for intellectual purposes such an 
organisation is more apt to be a hindrance than a help. The 
foundation of any ecclesiastical society upon a creed which expresses 
for final truth more than the most conservative science of the day 
will sanction, and which in any wise limits or discourages the right 
to doubt and to express that doubt, is so far forth inimical to the 
best interests of society. It cannot be gainsaid that an injurious 
attitude toward intellectual freedom, and thus progress may be 
coupled with highly commendable principles respecting conduct of 
human beings toward each other. Undoubtedly the altruistic in- 
fluence of churches in modern society overbalances very often the 
harm done by their insistence upon immovable articles of faith 
based upon false assumptions of knowledge. But to the extent that 
the principle of requiring obedience to creeds has any effect, it is 
pernicious. It certainly promotes hypocrisy or it fosters ignorance. 
There always will be a conflict between science and religion so long 
as the latter will not take its truths from the former, and with 
them the spirit of doubt and inquiry. Eternal scepticism is the 
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price of growth in knowledge, religious as well as any other. 
Undoubtedly there must be some common bond of union, but 
it need not be subscription to a body of statements held to be 
absolutely true and final, belief in which is to be compelled by 
authority, and criticism of which is foreclosed by the conditions of 
membership. 

The attainment of truth, categorical or hypothetical, does not 
complete the sphere within which religious organisations may 
move. Conspicuously among all religions the christian and the 
buddhistic have insisted upon altruistic conduct as measuring 
religious duty in no inconsiderable degree at least ; often we find 
such conduct made the test of true religion. Hence, to confine 
our remarks now to the first of these cults, even when Christianity 
was most perverted its ethical relations were not wholly disregarded, 
and, since the German Reformation, christian churches have in- 
sisted more upon the altruistic spirit as an essential of the christian 
spirit. In the present times we find the notion prevalent that the 
creed of the church is something for theologians to settle, and that 
the business of the rest is to do good practically. The clergy have 
often favoured this sentiment ; so that we frequently notice the 
church creed becomes something set up to be looked at, but not 
used or handled, while the members are impressed with the idea 
that it is enough if they nominally accept the creed and serve God by 
loving their neighbour and helping him. This is a most fortunate 
circumstance. It produces a dry rot in theological systems, which 
undermines them and destroys their efficiency for harm. It certainly 
releases the laity from bondage, and tends also to liberalise the 
clergy. These latter become less and less theologians and more 
and more lovers of men. They themselves come to attach less 
importance to their creeds, and more to personal altruistic conduct. 
When, however, the principle of altruism is accepted as a guide 
for conduct, there are frequently difficulties in the way of its 
application coming both from the influences of the old doctrines of 
authority, and from the kindred doctrine of immutability in morality. 
Besides, it is not always easy to choose between the present and 
the future good. The perpetual contest between supernatural and 
natural morality has hindered the growth of altruism, and organisa- 
tions which insist that ethical principles come by revelation, and 
that conduct is to be determined thereby, never can develop the 
best moral order, because they ignore the fact that circumstances 
vary, and that conduct as to its morality varies with those circum- 
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stances. Very much the same obstructing influence comes frona 
so-called d priori ethics. The idea is fostered that moral principles 
being immutable, moral practice is always the same, and no allow- 
ance should be made for variations of conditions. Undoubtedly 
the principle that morality requires that people should be moral is 
immutable, but it does not, therefore, follow that the same act is 
always either moral or immoral. Consequences both direct and 
indirect must be considered. It may be immoral to eat pork under 
some circumstances, while under others it is not. To drink a glass of 
wine sometimes may contravene the moral law, at other times not. 
The test of moral quality is the question of injury to other human 
beings. Tendencies, it is true, must be considered, but frustrating 
and counteracting causes must also be taken into the account. And 
while, indeed, the altruistic disposition must be cultivated, practical 
effects must also furnish the objective standard of the ethical value 
of actions. 

When, therefore, religious organisations stand upon the plat- 
form of supporting and promoting the welfare of mankind through 
altruistic principles and practice, they must, in order to do their 
work effectively, follow the teachings of ethical science, as the same 
is developed, modified and perfected by the needs of humanity. 
They must get their law from a consideration of mankind as a social 
organism, of which each individual is at once means and end of all 
the rest. They must always be ready in applying principles to 
verify them by actual reference to existing conditions. If morality 
as an art is to be improved, it must be allowed that morality as a 
science is susceptible of improvement. Commands, laws, precepts, 
which are announced as final and absolute, must be abjured, and 
their warrant repeatedly and renewedly questioned and tested in 
the light of human experience of their utility. 

The aesthetic side of religious sentiments makes itself apparent 
in connection with the formation of ideals of supernatural beauty, 
and in the forms of ceremonial worship. One of the prime 
characteristics of the aesthetic is the elimination of the disagree- 
able, and the abolition of pain is one of the objects proposed by 
religious thought and feeling, at any rate so fer as the individual 
himself is concerned. A heaven for one's self, free from the woes 
of the present life, is an essential feature of the religion of most 
people. Moreover, the altruistic factor in religion operates also to 
develop a second element of the aesthetic — namely, that the object 
of aesthetic interest shall be something which is susceptible of 
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nnirengd enjoyment, which does not perish with the individual 

using. It will readily be seen, therefore, how the notion of a future 

life as something to be enjoyed by a society of men and women, and 

as excluding pain and evil, has a decidedly aesthetic colouring. It 

is natural also that ideas entertained of deitv should include 

aesthetic as well as moral perfection. So also, when the aesthetic 

susceptibilities are ministered unto in the constructions of the 

supernatural which the mind forms, modes of worship inevitably 

become aflected thereby. The same things which arouse religious 

emotions, in so doing awaken also aesthetic emotions, which indeed 

for the reasons stated are a part of the former. 

The cultivation of the aesthetic is of the highest value for 
human happiness. It is only by dwelling upon the possible as an 
improvement upon the actual, the disagreeable being eliminated, 
that development can be accomplished. It is the fictions of the 
constructive power that lead us on to increase of knowledge and 
improvement of character and life. The impulse toward perfec- 
tion can be sustained only by some ideal of perfection, and this 
last subsists only in connection with aesthetic sentiments. 

^Esthetic interests, however, are not characteristically altruistic. 
Things which become the objects of aesthetic regard must indeed 
be things which can be enjoyed by others than the individual, but 
attention to them does not necessarily lead to altruism. In lead- 
ing men away from merely appetitive enjoyment into a region of 
pleasures of a more catholic nature in which community of enjoy- 
ment is feasible, the aesthetic dispositions indeed counteract the 
tendencies to selfish individual absorption. The hoggish, the gross, 
the brutal in human nature is unmistakably subdued by aesthetic 
development. But one of the characteristics of the latter — namely, 
impatience of the disagreeable — has often led in human life to the 
exhibition of the most thoroughly selfish character in connection 
with a high degree of refined appreciation of the beautiful. People 
in such case, in their devotion to cultivation and enjoyment of 
their own tastes, deliberately ignore, wherever they can, the pain- 
ful, the annoying, the distressing. This, it need scarcely be re- 
marked, is quite incompatible with the spirit which enjoins that 
one love his neighbour as himself. Self-sacrifice is foreign to such 
a character. The history of religious organisations has often dis- 
closed a high degree of aesthetic development with a low degree of 
ethical. Beautiful temples, magnificent works of art, charming 
accompaniments of worship — all appealing to very refined senti- 
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ments of the human mind, have frequently subsisted with an almost 
complete absence of philanthropic activity, though the need for the 
latter were very conspicuous in the community. And even this 
aesthetic growth has proceeded so far that the observances which it 
has prescribed have been considered the essential means for obtain- 
ing the divine favour, and the feelings which those observances 
arouse have been regarded as evincing a communion of the soul 
with the divine nature itself. 

Hence, there is need in religious organisation to subordinate 
both knowledge and aesthetic cultivation to the principles of 
altruism, if we wish to have such organisations serve the purpose of 
aids to individual and social happiness and progress. When, how- 
ever, the altruistic purpose is placed first, and realisation of genu- 
inely altruistic results is made the chief end, then the pursuit of 
knowledge and the love of tfie beautiful may be cultivated with 
certainty of the most salutary consequences. 

If the church organisations of the most enlightened countries 
of the world expect to escape the disintegration which threatens 
them, theymust heed the lessons which the foregoing considerations 
suggest. If they really were what they profess to be, many of them 
ought not to receive the support of intelligent people who have 
the welfare of the human race at heart. An institution of the 
sort whose members, for example, endeavourto form character upon 
the basis of beliefs that mankind is righteously doomed to eternal 
torment by a good God, escape from which condemnation was only 
made possible by a bloody sacrifice, cannot have aught but a baneful 
influence. Yet, as a matter of fact, though such doctrines are still 
officially promulgated, they are not believed in at all generally. 
They are kept in the background and used occasionally on holy 
days, but the strength of the organisation expends itself upon social 
and philanthropic work. Sometimes, unfortunately, the repressive 
influences of authority make themselves felt, especially when by 
consolidation a greater degree of power is secured. But so long 
as Christianity is broken up into a multiplicity of sects, it is not 
likely that the dangerous tendencies in religious organisation will 
have sufficient power to seriously interfere with the progress of 
civilisation, but those tendencies exist and should not be overlooked 
by the thoughtful. And so far forth as authority is found assert- 
ing any system of beliefs as true, concerning which it is sinful to 
entertain scepticism ; so far as we discover a supernatural system 
: of ethics attempting to dominate the natural ; to the extent that 
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any other test of conduct is approved than the altruistic as deter- 
mined by the law of the social organism ; and wherever the 
aesthetic sentiment in religions matters dwarfs the ethical — in all 
or any of these cases counteractives should be persistently and 
courageously applied in all the spheres of human interest and 
activity. 

The best platform of any religious organisation with which I 
am acquainted is that of the Free Religious Association, a national 
organisation in the United States. If churches would adopt this 
in place of their creeds, and preserve their educational, social, and 
philanthropic character, moulding it upon the basis of these prin- 
ciples, they would vastly increase their efficiency for good, and 
would altogether remove the causes which are constantly increasing 
the distrust with which they are viewed by many of the most in- 
telligent and most devoted servants of humanity in their day and 
generation. These are the enunciations which I desire to com- 
mend : — 

c Constitution. 

c 1. This organisation shall be called the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation. 

* 2. The objects of this association are to encourage the scien- 
tific study of religion and ethics, to advocate freedom in religion, 
to increase fellowship in spirit, and to emphasise the supremacy of 
practical morality in all the relations of life. All persons sympa- 
thising with these aims are cordially invited to membership. 

* 3. Membership in this association shall leave each individual 
responsible for his own opinions alone, and affect in no degree his 
relations to other associations ; and nothing in the name or consti- 
tution of the association shall ever be construed as limiting 
membership by any test of speculative opinion or belief — or as 
defining the position of the association, collectively considered, with 
reference to any such opinion or belief — or as interfering, in any 
other way, with that absolute freedom of thought and expression 
which is the natural right of every rational being.' 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

WORSHIP AND PRAYER. 

The discussion of ecclesiastical organisations suggests the topic 
of this chapter, since worship at least is a distinctive feature of such 
organisations as they have usually been constituted. In this 
prayer is always more or less involved. Both are likewise features 
of the individual's relations to the supernatural. 

Homage to a deity and requests to him had their origin in fear 
and the idea of propitiation. It is not necessary for present pur- 
poses to trace the process of modification by which mankind has 
come from comparatively simple to highly complex ideas upon the 
topics before us, leading to a great variety of ceremonial ob- 
servances. The superstitious terror in which propitiation began 
has become a reverential sense of dependence where intelligence 
is highly developed. The notion of aid in developing perfection of 
character has appeared, and has considerable power. But the 
belief that God's wrath will be averted and his favour received is 
still the chief inducement to worship and prayer. 

If the question be asked, Would religion die out if there were no 
ceremonial observances and no formal prayer? the answer must 
be in the negative. Religion never can die out so long as the 
human mind is compelled by the laws of its being to postulate a 
supernatural beyond the natural, an unlimited behind every limited. 
Ceremonial worship is only a mode in which the religious conscious- 
ness manifests itself. 

That progressive substitution of natural causes for supernatural 
interposition which has marked the increase of human intelligence 
has greatly lessened the value of propitiatory rites for the purpose 
of influencing the supernatural powers to bring about particular 
events, though it is patent that everywhere plenty of people can be 
found who believe that religious observances of one sort and another 
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do effect providential interferences with the course of nature. But 
even in theological circles there are many who consider that though 
prayer, for instance, is answered, the effect comes only through the 
influence of the prayer upon the human will, stimulating it to action 
in directions favourable for the accomplishment of the desired end. 

It is impossible to estimate correctly the importance of cere- 
monial observances, or of religious supplication, without ante- 
cedently fixing and defining the idea of the supernatural. If there 
be a God who has commanded a certain set of rites, doubtless his 
command must be obeyed if men desire his favour. If the mon- 
archical or oligarchical hypothesis of a future state be accepted as 
truth, and a priesthood be created whose declarations express the 
will of deity, then it is of importance to obey their behests. If, 
however, this hypothesis fails, the system of worship which authority 
prescribes fails with it, and we are obliged to inquire into the general 
effect of worship upon character, and upon the social welfare. 

At any rate, it directs the attention to supernatural relations. 
It is a law of mental action that those states of consciousness are 

tmost apt to be revived upon which in past experience the greatest 
amount of attention has been concentrated. Thus, with the thoughts 
constantly directed toward religious objects, the whole character 
I will be moulded thereby. If this attention stimulates to self-im- 
provement, and to altruistic conduct, well and good ; if, however, 
as is often the case, its effect is to diminish activity through foster- 
ing the belief that, in following religious observances, religious duty 
is completed, and, whatever may be one's shortcomings or wicked- 
nesses, these observances take away guilt or work atonement, 
ceremonial worship is a curse to humanity. If a man can commit 
crimes, and by religious ceremonies work his absolution, a system 
which allows of this is directly antagonistic to the social welfare. 
Hence our sentiments of approbation or disapprobation as regards 
acts of worship must depend altogether upon what they signify to 
the individuals concerned, and to the community. 

Where there is not claimed to be any efficiency in such acts to 
influence in any way man's accountability to his fellows for his con- 
duct, the effects of worship are chiefly educational. Here, too, the 
aesthetic emotions have free play. The charms of music, perhaps, 
should be placed first. All sorts of emotions can be aroused by 
musical sounds, and a skilful artist well knows how to sway the 
whole emotional nature this way or that at will. The quiet of 
the sanctuary, the architecture, the embellishments, all have their 
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effect ; now soothing, now stimulating, according to circumstanc 
and the mental condition of the person worshipping. 

Upon the whole, subject always to the qualification that it is 
means, not an end, and to be rigorously judged by its effects, 
seems to me that an aesthetic worship, guided by truth, not i 
falsehoods, and steadily pointing men to the duty of ethical condu 
and character, is a benefit to the human race. Some public reco, 
nit ion of the ineffaceable supernatural, some calling of attention 
destiny, the great questions of Whence and Whither that affect mai 
some awakening of aspiration toward ideals of beauty, truth, ai 
goodness, is eminently desirable. But to obtain the best resu; 
truth never must be sacrificed, nor must human happiness be cot 
promised. Better that all the temples be destroyed, and all cei 
monial worship abrogated, than that one human being perish frc 
hunger, cold, or neglect. 

Although prayer is an element of public worship, it is after 
primarily a matter of individual communication to the po^ 
addressed. Its public employment, indeed, is open to many seric 
objections. In the latter case it is supposed that the ritual employ 
or the words of the leader express the sentiments of all the cong 
gation. As a matter of fact they never can, and very often, in t 
case of extempore prayers, the utterances are highly displeasi 
and offensive to many who are listeners. The use of a w( 
arranged formula with opportunity for silent prayer is much p 
ferable, if prayer in concert be maintained at all in worship, 
to its use by individuals, we must allow that it undoubtedly 1 
the effect before remarked of concentrating the attention uj 
supernatural relations. A christian theologian, 1 setting forth 
doctrine of prayer held by Mosheim and Morris, says : ' It is 
means of reminding us of the great truths of religion, and of i 
pressing these truths deeply on our hearts. It excites, moreovei 
sure and grateful confidence in God and his promises, and a longi 
desire after the enjoyment of the blessings he has promised. It 
therefore, in itself of a most beneficial tendency, and has ar ; n 
scribable influence in promoting moral improvement and yr 
ing the heart. ... In this exercise God is made, df 
present with us ; and while we are engaged in this dutr' 
we are accustomed to feel in direct intercourse with - 
is near at hand listening to us, and who by our words c 
is rendered favourable toward us and becomes intimate wi» 

* 

1 Knapp, Lectures on Christian Tlieology, p. 412. 
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There is, however, in this quotation a reference to what is after 
ill the great motive to prayer, and which is set forth by the writer 
)f the volume in criticism of the above-cited ideas. The strength 
:>f the prayer idea is the belief that it will be heard and answered. 
It is the thought that by asking one will receive, that inspires 
the greatest amount of interest in devotional petition. But, un- 
fortunately, there is no evidence whatever that prayer accomplishes 
any effect upon the events of nature, save as it influences the 
human mind to emotion, volition, and action. Even attempts to 
apply scientific tests of the efficacy of prayer have been repro- 
bated as impious. This being the case, we are compelled to fall 
back upon the subjective considerations above-mentioned. If we 
divest ourselves of the superstition that our prayers will directly 
change the course of nature there can be little objection to the 
address of the individual to supernatural power in whatever form 
the mind is accustomed to conceive it. Aspiration, meditation 
upon the truths of nature or the mysteries of existence, expressed 
hope for the future, longings for immortality — all indicate the 
prayerful state of mind, and they are prayer in its essence, when 
divested of the accessories of superstitious ignorance and ecclesiastical 
untruth. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

TRUE BELIEFS AND FALSE BELIEFS 

No one denies the great influence which religious sentiments in 
their various developments have had upon conduct and upon both 
individual and social life. In the chapters of the last Part I have 
endeavoured to show some of the effects wrought by different 
varieties of religious theory and belief. It is conceded by every- 
body that there has been much religious error exhibited in the 
world's history ; yet in spite of this there has been progress in 
civilisation, and that too under religious systems whose tenets it 
has been found necessary to abandon or correct. Very little can 

Ibe said with regard to the supernatural at most either by way of 
affirmation or denial. Kant showed that while the existence of 
God could not be proved, it could not be disproved. Room for 
possibilities and perhaps probabilities being left, the question arises 
in our minds whether it matters much what hypothesis be assumed, 
[provided some creed be laid down and maintained by organisation 
tto foster a religious sentiment which seems to be salutary, and 
which appears to bring us into closer relations with a supernatural 
[which we are obliged to postulate. 

Outside the domain of religion as well as within, in all the de- 
partments of human knowledge, men have worked under theories 
""» ^nd principles which they supposed to be true, but which were 
r * afterward found to be untrue. The world made progress under the 
JPtolemaic system of astronomy, and perhaps some will argue that 
^ ^mankind would have been just as happy if Copernicus had not over- 
turned it. Ships can sail on the sea and agriculture and commerce 
^flourish as well whether we believe that the sun moves around the 
- earth or the earth round the sun. It does not matter for practical 
purposes whether the earth is flat or spherical. Except in the arts 
^ which directly affect human life, is knowledge of much importance ? 
And as for theories — is not a false or incomplete one often as good 
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as a true or complete one ? This argument has the greater force the 
more remote theory is from connection with practical life, and the 
less susceptible it is of verification. Intrinsically, are the problems 
of speculative philosophy, for instance, of enough consequence to 
make it worth while to dispute whatever conclusion may be affirmed ? 

Again, when it occurs, as it does in religion, that theories 
which are are not susceptible of verification by natural science 
have somehow been adopted by large bodies of men as divine 
revelations, and upon this basis organisations have sprung up 
whose influence affects very materially practical interests, is it wise 
to disturb the foundations of an order which is at any rate tolerable 
and perhaps noticeably beneficial, for the sake of setting right some 
theoretical statement, even if it could be righted ; much less when 
it is very uncertain whether anything more nearly true could be 
promulgated after the effort ? 

This argument is harder to meet than that other which is 
founded on the position that the most tremendous consequences 
affecting man for eternity depend upon the belief which he holds ; 
that one particular creed expresses the only truth. If for any 
reason doubt is excited, then the fear of the alleged results of a 
false belief must stimulate the mind the more to ascertain what is 
the truth. It becomes of the highest importance that we be not 
deceived. The inquiry then comes, Is this particular creed true ? 
with every incentive to the prosecution of the search. But, enter- 
taining the view expressed in the last paragraph, it becomes a 
matter of comparative indifference whether the belief be true or 
false, the opinion being that, even if false, more harm will result 
from upsetting it than any good to be derived from a better know- 
ledge. 

This is an old contention and a favourite one with those who 
believe in the established and dread innovations. It has been used 
to help authority everywhere, both in the political and the religious 
world. There are plenty of people who, for one reason or another 
esteem learning, be it much or little, to be a dangerous thing! 
Priests do not want their people to read the bible ; despotic! 
sovereigns establish a rigorous censorship of all publications ; while' 
in slave-holding countries masters prevent their slaves from reading 
at all. From the point of view of all these autocrats their course 
is doubtless a wise one. The peasant may live very comfortably 
and die happily even if he never is allowed to read the bible. 
The more intelligent man may be much the happier if he do not 
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i^iave within his reach and before his eyes incendiary or revolutionary 
iterature. The negro slave may escape evils by the fact of his 
gnorance. All this may be ; but one thing is still more certain — 
lamely, power of one or a few over the many is thereby made 
nore secure. The few say justly, if man eat of the tree of know- 
edge he will become one of us, and we control him no more. 
Samuel Bailey's essays on Opinion and Truth, though written 
a long time ago, ought always to be read by any one who tries to 
persuade himself that since really error may sometimes be more 
useful than truth, the pursuit of the latter ought at any rate to be 
/regulated and often restrained. I never have been able to get a 
favourable expression upon that work from anybody in authority, 
vlt is generally put by such people into an Index Expurgatorius. 
No doubt in many places and times it would have been publicly 
burned. I once loaned a copy to a clergyman, who returned it 
with the remark that such books did not exert a healthful influence. 
llBailey contended that ' truth is the only sure and stable basis of 
[' happiness,' and he defines truth as implying ' accuracy of knowledge 
and inference.' To attain this the utmost freedom of inquiry is 
advocated, and the moral duty of indifference to the particular result 
is clearly set forth. 'It cannot be too freely proclaimed that 
whenever and on whatever subject inquiry becomes necessary or 
obligatory on human beings, the only duty to be performed consists 
in full and impartial investigation and has no dependence upon 
fche Result. When a man has accomplished this he may have failed 
in attaining the truth, but he will not only have satisfied the 
/requirements dfTiis own conscience, but have deserved the approba- 
tion of every wise and just judge.' 

One thing may be safely assumed at the outset. Inquiry and 
scepticism will inevitably arise unless some constraint be exercised 
^to prevent them. Mental indolence, indeed, may abate the energy 
of curiosity, but never wholly extinguish it. The mental acts of 
association, comparison, inference, and constructive imagination, 
are all the time going on, so long as consciousness lasts. Unless 
the sentiment arises that the mind must not or ought not to doubt 
and criticise, it will inevitably do so, for such is the nature of in- 
telligence. This is recognised by the strenuous attempts that are 
made to repress just these exercises. The force of reaction is an 
/►index of the strength of action. Now such attempts are originally 
at least from outside, the mind coming to exercise self-restraint 
* because there is outside pressure. They must be in the interest of 
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somebody. Is it the interest of the person upon whom the pres- 
sure is directed ? If not, but the interest of others, whose interest, 
and what sort of interest is it ? 

If it be for the welfare of the party who is discouraged from 
doubting, or forbidden to doubt, it must be because such scepticism 
will bring, or is likely to bring, some harm upon that person. This 
harm will come either from supernatural providence directly, or from 
the action of men, or it might conceivably arise from an unsettling 
and unbalancing of the mind of the person himself, preventing him 
from properly adjusting his actions to his environment. As to the 
first of these, it must be said that we have no authenticated accounts 
of people, in our day at least, being visited with punishment in 
this world by immediate divine interposition because of their doubt 
and inquiry. Sceptics have died suddenly, or been injured by 
accidents, but so have those who are not sceptics. The house of 
the unbeliever has been struck by lightning, but so has the church 
spire. Upon ordinary valid principles of inference, no argument 
can be drawn from events like these as to a connection between 
them and any moral acts or intellectual states. Besides, there is a 
great abundance of doubters who live and die happily. So that 
whatever may have been the case in former ages of the world, we 
cannot now say that supernatural providence will punish the doubter 
in this world by any direct interposition. As regards the world to 
come — here arises the very object of inquiry. If the question is 
not asked, no ground is furnished for belief; and if it be asked, the 
asker must judge of the answer by the criteria of his own intelli- 
gence. If he does not do this, he must suppress the exercise of 
his own intelligence, and nominally accept the declaration of some 
one else on authority. This no man will do as against his own con- 
viction or scepticism, unless from fear of harm at the hands of other 
men. 

It is the fear of direct or indirect injury from other human 
beings that constitutes the chief restraint of interest on the part 
of the individual upon questioning established creeds. It may be 
for his welfare on the score of prudence that he avoid this harm, 
but it would certainly be for his advantage also if he could remove 
the cause of anticipated injury. If he were strong enough to 
resist and throw off the threatened evil, it would allow a clearer 
field for the expansion of all his activities. This he will be tempted 
to accomplish. To thwart his attempts, the pressure will have to 
be increased ; this increase will continue to enhance the desire to 
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be rid of constraint. So that the whole matter, so far as the 
question of individual welfare is concerned, will resolve itself into 
a prudential interest not to rebel against the powers that be until 
mighty enough to overcome them, but to use all effort to become 
sufficiently strong. 

This feeling, which inevitably will arise since force always 
evokes resistance, will not have the effect to repress inquiry except 
as it lowers all the energies and reduces all the activities. This 
last, indeed, it may do, but even then it will not abolish scepticism 
in reality. It will stop the expression of opinion, not its formation. 
Belief is not voluntary ; it is formed by our associations. You 
can command people to say that they believe a certain statement, 
and make them obey. The belief cannot be directly reached by con- 

Istraint. This fact brings us back again to the question of prudence. 
If I believe a thing, I am disposed to act upon my belief; motives 
of prudence restrain me, but there is always the superior motive 
to get rid of the restraining power. To support the established 
without question is only the interest of the individual as deter- 
mined by existing conditions. It cannot be argued from this that 
it is not for his interest that the conditions be changed. 

If now the conditions were such that each individual were at 
liberty to employ freely the spontaneous activities of his mind in 
attaining truth, proving all things, and thus being free to doubt 

- and question, who would suffer ? Obviously if all men are not to 
inquire as to what is truth, and determine it upon their own 
reasoning, if there is to be truth at all in the world, it must be 

^found, declared, and maintained by some to the exclusion of others. 

TThat is to say, a few men are the custodians and the oracles of\^ 

truth which they dispense to the rest of mankind, as the owners of 
well-filled granaries dole out corn to the populace in a famine. 
"When, therefore, inquiry is opened to all, the power of the oracles 
is diminished. There is a distribution of knowledge and the power 
that knowledge gives. There is an equalisation which is for the 
benefit of the many and to the detriment of the few. It is thus 
ever for the interest of the few that the la w which they promulga 
shall not be disp uted. 

We have now reached the root of the matter. If we consider 
that men are upon an equality of right to pursue happiness, 
that in the social organism one individual unit is entitled to 
as much as and no more power and privilege than another, save as 
the representative of all to maintain the common freedom, then it 
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is clear that it is for the advantage of this organic whole, of each 
as limited by every other, that knowledge shall grow from more to 
more and be perfected. For knowledge forms character, and 
determines conduct ; and through conduct happiness or unhappi- 
ness is reached. The utility of the best and most complete know- 
ledge Samuel Bailey has admirably shown, and many since his 
time have made it evident. I shall not detain the reader upon this 
point. What I desire to emphasise here is that this interest in the 
increase of knowledge is always the interest of the whole organism, 
while the repression of that scepticism and inquiry through which 
alone knowledge can be perfected is always the selfish interest of a 
class. 

X c U tility and tr uth are not to be divided/ said Bishop Berkeley. 

jit is thus a fallacy to assert that a false belief is beneficial to 

'humanity. Whatever advantages ever flowed from it were derived 

from the fact that it was beli eved to be true. And when the know- 

X ledge obtains that it is false, its utility is proportionately on the 

[decline. A false belief may not affect conduct to any great extent, 

fis true, but so far forth as it is allowed to do so, when once known 
be false, it is injurious and tends constantly toward social dis- 
ganisation. ^<3Cf* CM^, Lt-JLw* 

It is doubtless the case that an overturning of established beliefs 
often disturbs the equilibrium both of the individual and the com- 
munity. There is a shock at finding the supports on which we 
have relied giving way, which is followed by confusion, sometimes 
very serious. But the remedy for this is to allow the utmost pos-o 
isible room for movement to recover one's self. Usually advantage ■ n 
/lis taken at such times of the anarchical condition to impose some new 
Authority. It then may well be questioned whether it would not 
/have been better to have kept the oldtgranny. But surely it is 
(not past hope that mankind may become so self-disciplined and so ' 
altruistic as to adjust their conduct from time to time to the teach- 
ings of advancing knowledge, without entailing destruction and ,' 
woe. 

It is this dread of breaking up a settled order, this preference of V 
present ills known, to unknown evils to come, that induces many 
well-disposed persons to feel that a creed, false though it be, should 
be let alone, since it is in some sense a guaranty of tranquillity. • * 
More thorough consideration would teach them that in the first 
place the falsity of a belief is sure to be discovered sooner or later. 
The activity of the human mind cannot be suppressed altogether. 
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As the knowledge of its untruth is propagated, the belief eau only 
\be maintained for any influential purpose by constraint. Constraint 
inevitably will arouse resistance, which will necessitate the increase 
of authoritative power. This most go on to absolute despotism, 
with the certainty that some time or other there will be a terrible 
upheaval, with consequences the more disastrous, as there exists 
Ikore concentrated power. Far better to have the creed criticised 
, and modified in the beginning, without its maintenance being arti- 
ficially made a matter of life and death. Even if there be a natural 
unsettling, there will be a natural readjustment if the spontaneity 
of the mind is allowed scope for its exercise. Evils may flow from 
doubt and criticism, but far greater evils will arise from their 
attempted discouragement and suppression. Truth will out, and 
the more its development is hindered, the more trouble is occa- 
sioned; but it is not truth that makes the difficulty, it is the 
[resistance to truth. 

The proper conservative attitude to assume upon this subject is, 
I conceive, to allow in general and to everybody the utmost free- 
dom of inquiry and of expression, in order that error may be cor- 
rected and knowledge grow l from more to more.' This at least 
must be insisted upon. In addition, wherever there is difference 
of opinion, some insisting upon the old creed and others favouring 
a new one, the fact of the difference ought to be recognised as a 
matter of practical concern. Prudential considerations of how to 
act under the given circumstances, so as to promote individual 
happiness and the common welfare under the law of altruism, should 
have full weight. But while existing conditions must modify 
conduct, the utmost freedom should be left for change of the condi- 
tions. If this be done, we secure the minimum of harm from falso 
beliefs ; for the opportunity is constantly afforded of replacing them 
A in natural course by true beliefs. Their advantage to those who 
believe in them is preserved, while those who do not believe in 
jbhem can entertain their own convictions, and appreciate that the 
field is left open for the march of intelligence. The welfare of 
paankind emphatically requires that beliefs shall be allowed to form 
themselves in each individual mind, without the pressure of 
(interest coming from apprehended benefit or injury at the hands of 
other men because of the belief itself, and that whoa such boliefk 
are formed there shall be full liberty of expression, without feur of 
other consequences than intellectual criticism. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE RELIGIONS OF IGNORANCE AND ERROR. 

If the right to free inquiry be preserved and no repression of such 
inquiry be favoured, any religion which is founded upon ignorance, ' 
upon partial truth, or upon erroneous ideas, will be sure at least 
to undergo modification, and perhaps will be entirely superseded if 
the error is in excess of the truth. Such results are inevitable, and 
therefore those to whom any particular system of religious organisa- 
tion is of paramount value upon any account, act wisely from their 
point of view in discouraging doubt and criticism, and in nourishing 
a respect for authority in religious matters. It is exceedingly 
perilous for them to concede any individual freedom whatever. 
The only thoroughly safe and consistent plan is inflexibly to main- 
tain that the church and the priesthood are the infallible teachers, 
expounders, and judges of doctrine and law. The Roman Catholic 
Church in Christendom has followed much the wisest course for the 
interests of its organisation, and it is no wonder that to sustain 
itself it has resorted to persecution. Under the tenets of any 
religion based upon authority, persecution is logically justifiable -> 
and it is very apt to be resorted to unless human sympathies prov^ 
too strong. But even if physical coercion be abandoned, th^ 
strongest reasons prevail to enforce moral constraint, and to impres ^ 
the belief that the authority of the ecclesiastical organisation i^ 
inherently sacred. 

Happily the power of free inquiry has been growing much 
greater, and it is likely to be more and more exercised in the* 
future. The modifications, consequently, in ecclesiastical institu- 
tions will probably be much more marked than they have been in 
the past. We must expect much disintegration and a period of 
apparent confusion in religious beliefs and the organisations arising 
from them. This is a healthy condition, and, so far from exciting 
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arm, it ought to be held a matter for congratulation. The ' un- 
ilief of the present age is a symptom of intellectual and moral 
e ; it is not an evidence of wickedness. And out of this scepti- 
mi a better and sounder religious sentiment is sure to grow. 
at because particular institutions seem to be in their de- 
dence, we need not feel that the foundations of social order are 
ing undermined. The destruction of no organisation can destroy 
e religious impulses ; it will only affect the form of their manifesta- 
>n ; and social order does not depend upon any form of religious 
ought or feeling. 

Inasmuch, however, as religious sentiments do have a great 
Suence upon both individuals and upon society, it is important 
at the changes which take place in religious organisations and 

individual beliefs be guided as far as possible by the light of 
towledge. If the religions of ignorance and error are to be re- 
nstructed or are to pass wholly away, it is necessary to find out 
mt scientific basis we have left for religion, and, having this 
bablished, to determine in what directions and by what means 
rther knowledge can be obtained. How to make the most of the 
ligious sentiment for human welfare is the ultimate problem. 
) ascertain what we can know on religious questions, to increase 
r knowledge, and to apply to character and conduct the scientific 
ith obtained, to the end of promoting the happiness of mankind 
this is what we ought to set before ourselves as the task to be 
rformed in connection with religion. In this view, therefore, let 

gather together the threads of our inquiry, and see if we are 
le to conclude what should be the religion of science and 
•rality. 



L 
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CHAPTER XXXVni. 

THE RELIGIONS OF SCIENCE. 

At the outset, in defining religion, we asserted that its intellectual 
centre is the ascertained or assumed relations of man and the order 
of nature generally to a postulated supernatural. An examination 
of this postulate discloses the fact that it is conditional for all 
knowledge whatsoever. That is to say, all cognition assumes it as 
an essential datum. But, although the supernatural is thus postu- 
lated, our knowledge of it is that of a blank negative reality, which 
we cannot bring into positive thought without a contradiction. 
Yet, because we only think in and by relation, we are obliged to 
give some sort of form and consistency to this notion of a super- 
natural. Hence the mind makes fictitious symbolical constructions 
of this postulated reality. 

These constructions are influenced by two principal groups of 
factors — the Actual and the Possible. The supernatural is regarded 
as the cause of what is and as the surety for the realisation of what 
we desire to become actual. These two sets of factors modify each 
other in varying degrees, but together they produce the different 
definite conceptions of the supernatural which mankind entertain. 

The central point of all constructions of the supernatural is the 
question of continuity of personal existence. If there be no such 
continuity, interest of inquiry is quenched. If there be im - 
mortality, then the nature of the future existence, and the relations 
of the individual to that existence, become of great importance. 
Upon the whole, the continuity of personal life is a probable hypo- 
thesis ; and if of one individual, then of others. 

The idea of some sort of a society, and hence of a moral order, 
thus may be safely entertained as a consequence of individual im- 
mortality. But as to the further environing.conditions of such ar 
existence we are scarcely able to form even an hypothesis. No: 
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an we be sure of the social conditions. Our only guide is an 
deal of what would be best, and our practical preparation for such 
state must be to form a character in harmony with such an ideal, 
lence the bearings of the various ideas of the supernatural life 
nd of supernatural relations upon character and conduct in this 
ife are of paramount importance ; and these we have also con- 
idered. 

Nor must it be forgotten that, whatever notions we do form, 
rhen we have constructed a future state or a future world, or any 
rorld whatever beyond the visible, we have still only another 
latural world with a postulated supernatural behind it, which we 
jannot know or comprehend. We cannot even assume a personal 
iod without postulating a greater and controlling power behind 
lim. 

Without further recapitulation, it may be declared that, upon 
fte basis of science, of what we know and of the ascertained limita- 
ions of knowledge, and of the effects upon human life and conduct 
)f the leading religious ideals and hypotheses, we may scientiScally 
levelop two systems of religious sentiment differing characteristic- 
ally according to the answer that is given to the question of 
personal continuity after death. These we will proceed to consider 
n the following chapters. 



\><i 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE RELIGION OF SOCIAL IMMORTALITY. 

It may seem strange to some to consider that of the religious ideas 
God is secondary to Immortality. But I contend that the primary 
motive power in religious sentiment does not come from the idea 
of God, but from the idea of self as existing in relation to a GocL 
The reasons for this contention have been sufficiently set forth in 
preceding pages. It is the desire for life, the instinct of self-pre- 
servation, that stirs within us the questions respecting a super- 
natural that we are for ever asking. In the present life, for a.U 
knowledge we are obliged to hypostasise some power, energy, sub- 
stance, or cause. The same necessity exists in regard to a world 
beyond the grave. If there be experience, there still must be a 
source and a cause of it, and whether, and if so how, we can affect 
that experience becomes a great practical question. 

At most the doctrine of individual personal continuity, with or 
without an interval of sleep, is only a probable hypothesis at 
present. Mankind may learn more on the subject by-and-by ; but 
on the most favourable construction no more can be said now. On 
the other hand, the least that can be said is that it is possible. 
John Stuart Mill thought that we could rationally indulge a hope, 
but were not warranted in entertaining a belief to that effect. A 
strictly agnostic position can be taken theoretically, we can say 
we do not know, refusing either to affirm or deny personal im- 
mortality ; but practically it may be suspected that every one either 
believes or disbelieves the doctrine. By this, I mean to say that 
every one either allows the idea of a future existence for himself to 
influence conduct and character, or he does not. If he does not, lie 
practically disbelieves it. If now a person refuses to admit the 
doctrine of personal continuity into his mind as a living force, or if 
he positively disbelieves in it, what religion is there left for him 
and in him ? 
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The sense of the limitation of knowledge and activity is certainly 
not gotten rid of. The wonderful facts of change, of progress, of 
evolution are not any the less clear. The life that now is remains, 
and the knowledge that birth is all the while occurring as well as 
death. Ideals of what humanity might be are not obliterated. 
The theory which man can then entertain is that there is an Un- 
knowable Energy whence all things proceed, that there is a law of 
progress, and that the individual is a link in the chain of that pro- 
gress ; that his ideals of good to be realised may not indeed be 
realised by him or for him, but that by-and-by they will be wrought 
out for his posterity or his brother men. And that to such a result 
he may contribute. 

1 Not a mind but has its mission- 
Power of working woe or weal ; 
So degraded none's condition, 
But the world his weight may feel. 

1 Words of kindness we have spoken 
May, when we have passed away, 
Heal, perhaps, some spirit broken, 
Guide a brother led astray. 



' Let no being, then, be rated 
As a thing of little worth ; 
Every soul that is created 
Has its part to play on earth/ 

' In this sense it is, the sense of the immortality of influence, 
that we abide, the sense of the immortality of that which is best 
and noblest in us, quite content to leave to the christians the selfish 
materialism of an after-life, which, contrary to all reason and 
all morality, they seek to transfer to another and impossible sphere/ l 

Thus upon an ideal of human perfection to be sometime realised, 
and when realised to be vicariously enjoyed, a principle of altruistic 
conduct is made the guide of life. 

It is a great advantage of this Eeligion of Humanity that, as 
thus understood and maintained, it does not interfere with the 
development of natural ethics. It does not aim to prevent that 
progressive adaptation of organism to environment which is at the 
foundation of individual conduct and social morality. It adopts 

1 Courtlandt Palmer, The Cause of Humanity. 
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the rule of maximum happiness for the greatest number as th 
social mmmum bonum; and it inculcates as a duty making th 
most of the present life for the purposes of the social organism. I 
recognises the need of science, and believes in advancement ii 
knowledge and character. The perfection of humanity and it 
complete happiness in this life is the goal proposed. 

The doctrine of deity characteristically belonging to this systen 
of belief is essentially pantheistic. Personality is certainly deniec 
to the supreme being, but a deity immanent though not distincl 
from, the universe would seem to be consistent with it. Its theo 
logy is agnostic, so far as declaration is concerned, though there ii 
no denial of a power that transcends knowledge, whose manifesta 
tions we behold in nature. 

But valuable as is this enthusiasm of an ideal humanity, an- 
faultless as it is in the ethical principles which it adopts and incu^ 
cates, it nevertheless is wanting in the most powerful religioiz 
motives. In a former chapter (Chapter XX VII.) I have set fort 
the depressing effect upon activity of a disbelief in a future stab 
and the corresponding stimulus derived from the belief in person. ; 
immortality. Carry altruistic education to as high a degree * 
perfection as we may, human nature must have for itself a co 
lateral egoistic motive. It must lie in happiness, satisfaction e^ 
perienced, and this implies conscious life. I may indeed derive jc 
from the contemplation of ideals of human blessedness, but unl© 
I can witness their realisation there is not the incentive to wox 
for that realisation that there is when I expect to see it and sha,: 
in its beneficent results. Under proper education, I may inde^ 
labour for the good of humanity, and live a life of constant and e^ 
treme self-sacrifice, but the idea that death ' ends all ' for me is 
constant weight upon my activity, while the contrary belief is 
powerful incentive. And if the disbelief in personal immortalH 
were to become general, however much we might encourage altn 
istic conduct, and attempt to influence activity by ideals of tic 
perfection of humanity as a race, it seems to me certain that tt 
sources of morality which lie in human character itself as manifes 
ing the inward disposition, would become materially dried up, i 
the detriment of that organic unity which binds society togethe 
At any rate, much stronger effort would have to be made to pre 
serve the true altruistic spirit, with great doubt as to success. Tl 
belief in a future life will not of itself secure altruism ; that depenc 
upon what we believe the future life will be, and will require. Bi 
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the absence of that belief tends to quench activity, and thus to 
cause a lapse to the condition where egoistic gratification of the 
present moment is all that the mind has any interest in pro- 
posing to itself to secure. 

Nevertheless if science teaches us that we must dismiss the 

belief in personal immortality, we must face the consequences. I 

have given some reasons for the conviction that on grounds of 

science such immortality is a probable hypothesis. If I am right, 

we have then open to our reception another system of scientific 

religion. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE RELIGION OF INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY. 

If we believe in an after-life, that belief, as before noticed, wi^Kl 

not necessarily tend to encourage conservation of the present lif e ? . 

We may be taught to consider that if we throw ourselves before e 
the car of Juggernaut the immortal happiness which we sha— Ml 
gain will be so great that in comparison with it the loss of the preser=m_t 
life with the pain of death is nothing. Religious enthusiasts ofte^ ^a 
have rushed into the dangers of battle, and gone to certain deafen ^ 
inspired by the hope of reward in the world beyond. On the oth^^r 
hand, many men have doubtless been deterred from similar thing^gs 
by an apprehension of punishment in the world to come. Many m^a 
intended suicide has been thus prevented, many an unholy w&** r 
has lost adherents for like cause. The fact that the belief in ^ 
future life does strongly influence conduct is plain, and does no* 
admit of dispute ; but that influence may be a good or a bad on^ 
so far as present existence is concerned. 

If, believing in a continuity of personal existence and, in connec- 
tion with this, looking forward to a society in the world to come, we 
seek to determine what we shall be and in what relations we shall 
stand in such a world, any one of the possible modes of social con- 
stitution may come into our minds. But not having direct evidence 
of what such a state actually is, we shall construct it according to 
our ideals of excellence. These ideals, of course, will vary with 
the progress of civilisation. Taking the best knowledge which we 
have at the present time, the question arises, What are the condi- 
tions to which we should look forward in the after-life, if after-life 
there be ? 

This question can only be answered by a study of present 
conditions in the light of the past experiences of the race. The 
problem of the present world has always been, how to reconcile 
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different individual ends. The competitions of egoistic develop- 
ment, together with the apparent necessity of men dwelling together 
in society, dash individuals against each other repeatedly to mutual 
destruction. The only way by which this can be avoided is by 
securing some sort of assimilation. There must be some blending 
of ends and purposes, or else devastation will ensue, and with it 
frustration of individual purposes. 

Thus the idea of the organic unity of mankind came into being, 
^nd the sense of its importance has been surely though irregularly 
gaining ground. The placing of individual ends in the social end, 
"tie growth of one's own life by entering into the life of others, 
tiave wrought such remarkable effects upon society, and thus re- 
Actively upon individuals, that the altruistic character has risen 
into prominence as the ideal of the perfection of humanity. 

If society were perfectly altruistic collisions would not arise, 

^nd the injustice of giving self-sacrifice without receiving it would 

Xiot appear. People having full faith in the efficacy of altruism 

«s a healer of the nations if everybody would be altruistic, are 

confronted with the very sad fact that everybody is not altruistic, 

nor is it likely that such a fortunate condition will soon arise. 

Self-preservation requires a very considerable degree of anxious 

care as against one's fellow-men. And if one wishes to sacrifice 

self, there is no lack of opportunity. The probabilities are that 

his desire will be taken advantage of without much honour to him, 

and perhaps with little result to humanity. 

Thus, for its own intrinsic excellence and as a satisfying com- 
pensation for present disappointments, the future state conceived . 
as a perfect altruistic society has the highest degree of beneficial 
power over the minds of men. The idea of perpetuity of existence 
satisfies the desire for self-conservation, the appetite for life. The 
notion of this future life affording a realisation of ideals is a per- 
petual inspiration. If there be added the ideal of an organic 
society wherein each finds his happiness in the happiness of the 
others, a chastening influence is at once thrown upon selfish 
desires, a disposition to conform one's own conduct to the social 
good is strengthened, the social ends and the individual, the good 
of the one and of all, converge, thus securing the organic growth 
of assimilation instead of the mechanical destructive effects of 
impact and resistance. 

This ideal of an organic unity which exhibits the perfection of 
altruism carries with it the implication of complete liberty and 
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equality. We might call such condition a democracy if there 
were any need of government at all. But in such a case there 
would only be self-government, the desire to injure and to allow 
injury being altogether absent. Hence, with complete altruism in 
character and conduct, would go the most absolute liberty. The 
whole idea of sovereignty would be foreign to such a state, useless 
in fact, and odious in the very suggestion because implying the 
need for external law and punishment. It would literally be e 
community without government, since all . the offices of govern- 
ment are superseded by the unselfish autonomy of each individual 

Yet, if such be the most stimulating and most beneficial hypothesis 
of a future state, it is not easy to see how it could be at onc« 
realised for everybody. It is a fact that men seem in this lifi 
hopelessly egoistic, and often with no apparent capacity for a noble: 
disposition. Thus men live and they die. How totally differen. 
conditions might affect the mind we know not, but it seems i 
violent supposition to consider that the character would be change* 
from bad to good < in the twinkling of an eye.' One thing £ 
clear, which was indeed remarked in former chapters : that - 
celestial society could not exist as such with the disturbing element 
of those whose governing purposes were at variance with the social 
law. Hence the necessity of some purgatorial condition or process 

In such a view of the world to come, deity would have pre 
cisely the same place, and the relations with deity would be of pre 
cisely the same character as in the present life. Beyond experience 
would be a source of experience, beyond intelligence a cause o 
intelligence, behind change a permanent, underneath phenomena 
a noumenon, over against the limited an unlimited. There woulc 
still be, known as such but not otherwise known, the c Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed/ The idea o 
God, then, would become not the idea of a personal sovereign 
but of a power immanent, comprehensive, impersonal, not in the 
sense of being material, but without the limitations of personality 
in whom indeed we live and move and have our being, but whos< 
definite attributes we cannot know, and for whose manifestatioi 
we are to seek only in nature as matter and nature as mind. I 
is not of the slightest consequence what our imagination picture? 
in regard to deity (provided deity be not conceived as immoral) sc 
long as we keep before our minds the appreciation of the fact thai 
it is wholly imaginative and fictitious ; but we can never claiir 
that our conception is anything more than symbolic. 
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Shall any gazer see with mortal eyes, 
Or any searcher know by mortal mind, 
Veil after veil will lift — but there must be 
Veil upon veil behind. 1 

But while the sense of this Power Immanent never can be 

absent, it will not furnish an inspiration for the satisfaction of 

human desires and hopes. These lie in the future state and in the 

realisation of ideals of human perfection for which the after-life 

furnishes opportunity. Hence the disposition to deify men who 

Have become objects of fear, admiration, and love by reason of their 

power, natural or artificially supported. The religions of science 

"will certainly encourage the formation of such ideals as guides of 

conduct, and will not oppose reverence and gratitude to the men 

who best exemplify such ideals or who have been benefactors of 

trie human race in any department of activity. Nor, if the belief 

in a future life be held, can there be any reason to discourage the 

Hope of meeting these, and knowing, not only the loved ones of our 

own immediate associations, but also the good and great of the 

past in human history. This refined form of ancestor-worship is 

innocuous, and so far forth as in the lives of those who have passed 

to the majority we find exhibited the ideal of complete humanity, 

such lives may rationally, not superstitiously, furnish guidance for 

our conduct in the present life. Thus there may be saved to 

Mankind the noble example of the Nazarene, and there may also 

b© preserved the precious inspiration of the life and teachings of 

^hat other lover of men's souls, Asia's Deliverer, who understood so 

^ell the relation of the human to the divine, and who showed men 

khe path of duty in working out human fellowship ; while recognis- 

l **g at the same time the Power which works to 

Evolve the dark to light, the dead to life, 

To fulness void, to form the yet unformed, 

Good unto better, better unto best, 

By wordless edict ; having none to bid, 

None to forbid, for this is past all gods, 

Immutable, unspeakable, supreme, 

A Power which builds, unbuilds, and builds again, 

Ruling all things accordant to the rule 

Of virtue, which is beauty, truth, and use. 2 

1 LigM of Asia. 2 Ibid . book vi. 
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Whatever ideas of deity may be entertained, the religions 
science imperatively require that no theological system, either 
its principles or practices, shall contravene the natural law of t 
social organism, which demands the altruistic character and t 
altruistic conduct for the greatest happiness of the greatest numt 
and the perfection of humanity. To promote these last results 
religion subordinated to science can be of great value. The 1 
that now is must receive our first consideration. Here we a 
and we are to act according to our conditions. Then, as a sequeu 
to our work in this life, we may if we can (and I have given soi 
reasons for thinking that we can) look forward to an after-world 
joyous society, where c the glory and the honour of the nation 
shall be brought ; or, if rest be our main anticipation, we may 
prepared to pass with great contentment 

Unto Nirvana, where the Silence lives. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

Having determined one's principles, and ascertained fully the con- 
sequences flowing from them so as to establish precepts also, it is no 
violent assumption to assert that this theoretical and practical truth 
ought to be inculcated as against both partial truth and positive 
^xror. But the problem of education is greatly complicated by 
diversity of views as to what constitutes truth. The most opposite 
and incompatible ideas are often entertained by different men and 
todies of men of high respectability both as regards knowledge and 
goodness. Besides this, there is often much uncertainty as to the 
best methods to be adopted considering education as an art. 
Hence we cannot dismiss the subject by enunciating our found 
truths, and saying, Teach them to every creature. 

The interest of a community that its growing youth become 
&ood citizens, extending as it does almost to a necessity for self- 
Preservation, has developed a system of public education, supported 
by taxation, like any other instrumentality of government. Be- 
sides this, there are a great many institutions, particularly of a 
bigher grade, which are of a private or perhaps semi-public charac- 
ter, maintained beyond tuition fees chiefly by individual gifts and 
bequests, but sometimes also by state aid in addition. Education 
**1 such schools of the one class and the other, rather than family 
education, it is the present purpose to consider with reference to 
the leading topic. 

The maintenance of the social order depends upon the needs of 
Mankind in this world ; not upon their desires, their wants, their 
speculations regarding a life to come. To be sure, the interests of 
*aen in the latter do influence their conduct in the present life and 
thus affect their character as citizens. Hence the religious creeds 
of its members are not matters of indifference to the community. 
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At the same time the great heterogeneity of opinions and faiths 
makes it a perplexing question how to legislate for the common 
weal in such personal concerns as that of religion. But yet it may 
be urged with force that, if we waited for universal agreement 
before we taught anything, the instruction given in every depart- 
ment would be very scanty. 

Almost all the higher studies, such as philosophy, psychology, 
political economy, and philosophy of history, would certainly have 
to be excluded, while in the ordinary branches of science there 
would be breaks wide enough to destroy continuity of teaching. 
Men, however, will often submit calmly to having their children 
taught erroneously in physics or psychology, while they are up in 
arms if heresies in religion are inculcated. Upon this latter subject 
there is extraordinary bitterness. What ought to be done under 
such circumstances ? 

First, with regard to schools supported by public moneys. 
Every one is taxed in this respect on equal principles of property- 
holding, not in proportion to the amount of his political, economical, 
or religious ideas that is to be propagated through the school 
system. But it is not in human nature that a man should like to 
see the state using his money to advance notions of which he dis- 
approves. Particularly is this true of religious ideas. Shall his 
objection be heeded ? Suppose a person be found who thinks it 
contrary to equity and good conscience that his children be taught 
the binomial theorem. Shall instruction in algebra, therefore, be 
stopped at this point ? Or, shall the objector be forgiven his tax ? 
Or, shall a school be instituted for his benefit where the obnoxious 
formula is left out ? Will not the same argument, whatever it be, 
hold good for both religion and algebra alike ? 

The great purpose of education within the domain of the state 
is, I conceive, to make men of their own wills do what is right ; 
that is, to act for the welfare of the whole organism. They will 
not so act unless they have the right disposition. Hence good 
character must be formed to insure good conduct. I do not suppose 
it will be seriously disputed that to accomplish this end, as regards 
knowledge, truth only should be taught. A character based on 
untruth or error is not desired by anybody. The controversy 
always is over the answer to the query of Pontius Pilate. As a 
discerning judge in one of the law reports remarks in an opinion : 
* There is no doubt that the plaintiff in this case ought by his con- 
tract to have beans; the question is, What is beans?' There 
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is, perhaps, room for doubt whether all truth ought to be taught, 
even admitting it to be truth ; but I shall assume that no one will 
urge that falsehood should be the basis of instruction to youth. 

Theoretical knowledge may or may not have direct, appreciable 
effects upon character and conduct. A good deal of this sort of 
knowledge, when acquired in school education, is disciplinary, for 
the purpose of exercising and training mental powers. Such is 
the case, for example, with the binomial theorem just instanced. 
Perhaps no great harm would result to anybody if it were left out 
of mathematical instruction in public institutions. But some dis- 
ciplinary instruction there must be, and some one must decide what 
it shall be. Men are taxed for the support of schools on the theory 
that it is for the interest of the state that children be educated. 
Each one must leave to constituted authorities the power to pre- 
scribe in what this education shall consist ; and even if he has views 
of his own, he cannot be allowed to make their rejection by the 
school board just ground for refusing to pay his taxes. For similar 
reasons he cannot ask to have a school established for his own 
ideas or for his own benefit. Besides, this last would be wholly 
impracticable on an extended scale. It would destroy the public- 
school system altogether. Nevertheless, nothing that is here said 
should prevent any one from agitating matters of complaint as to 
courses of instruction and enforcing his opinions if he can make 
them appear reasonable, through the regular channels of influence 
and authority. 

Thus there must be a common order with regard to school in- 
struction, overruling the preferences of individuals until changed 
by the common will regularly expressed. The question always 
paramount and fundamental is, then, What does the common 
interest demand ? According to the tenor of our preceding re- 
marks we might answer, Theoretical and practical truth. It would 
be commonplace to say that youth should be taught not to commit 
crimes or private wrongs. And further, in accordance with the 
principle of organic growth, they should be informed, clothed on, 
if possible, with the altruistic character. In the direct relations of 
man to man there is comparatively little dispute over what is 
theoretically right and what is wrong. As to the elementary 
virtues and vices there is no serious difference of opinion, unless 
concerning sex-relations, which need not be discussed here. So 
also as regards elementary knowledge in general. The multiplica- 
tion table is well settled, and is universally conceded to be of 
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considerable practical utility. The right use of language might 
occasion more controversy, but there are standards which are 
tolerably decisive of disputes. The geography of the globe, the 
common features in natural history, the principles of mechanics, 
the ascertained truths of physics generally, can be and are taught 
without arousing animosity, although points of doubt, of imperfect 
knowledge, of opposition between authorities, are discovered. In 
these and like studies it is expected by all intelligent people, of 
whatever sect or party, that, wherever there is question, the doubt 
itself with the arguments for one side or the other will be stated. 
This is the course usually adopted. The best text-books follow 
this method. In no other manner can truth be taught. But in 
this way the learner can be put in possession of the exact state of 
knowledge in a given branch of study, or upon a certain topic; 
and if he have the requisite mental capacity, he is placed in the* 
best possible situation also to add to that knowledge. This is 
obviously for the public interest. The things that are settled., 
indeed, should be so taught ; but when there is dispute the utmos 
care should be taken to state impartially and accurately the diver 
gent views. 

Now, when we come to those departments of knowledge whic 
involve important personal and social questions of practical cons 
quence, respecting which there is contrariety of opinion, we ha^^^ 
three courses open. The first is for the public authority to seleczst 
one set of principles and precepts to the exclusion of others, ai»_ <1 
command these to be taught as truth, and these only ; the secorm- <3 
is to refrain from teaching anything whatever on the subject ; tfa-e 
third, to adopt the method just mentioned — namely, to present *fco 
the learner the different opinions, with the grounds of each, in tfae 
most impartial and judicial manner. 

If the first plan be adopted, the risk must be run of the doctrines 
selected not being true. Experience has shown that truth will 
out ; and when once error is discovered, there comes both a demon- 
stration of the insecurity of the method and a hearty contempt for 
it. The one who has suffered by the teaching feels himself defrauded 
and swindled. Unless we can reason ourselves into the belief that 
falsehood or error is sometimes useful, we shall have to seek some 
better procedure. And even if we could persuade ourselves of the 
utility of untruth, we should still have the very perplexing questions 
to answer as to when, where, and what sort of falsehoods are useful. 

But this is not the end of the trouble. If there be difference 
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of opinion, the parties whose doctrines are rejected will inevitably 
oppose, by every lawful means at least, the principles adopted by 
those in power. They will nullify school-teaching by home-teach- 
ing ; they will seek to disturb the school system by overthrowing 
its government ; they will encourage disrespect toward the whole 
scheme of instruction ; they will be in a state of chronic rebellion, 
which will create a present and pervasive social disorganisation 
outweighing any advantage to be derived from the authoritative 
teaching. For, even if the latter be the truth, and the other error, 
the chances are that the force of authority will develop so great a 
resistance as to give a formidable strength and vitality to the 
erroneous doctrine ; whereas, if its power were not thus artificially 
gathered and its life thus supported, it would die out from its 
inherent insufficiency. 

Nor yet is this the whole of the matter. The adoption of any 
assumed truths by authority in the face of a manifest difference of 
opinion is an oppression which leads directly to anarchy and re- 
volution, with despotism to follow. In order to maintain the 
teaching, the pressure in support must continually be increased to 
overbalance the opposition, which nevertheless grows in this very 
process, until by-and-by an upheaval is inevitable, perhaps with 
Ruinous devastation. This is a familiar historical experience of which 
I need not stop to give illustration. I desire only to recall attention 
*^c the fact that, in the social and political as well as in the physical 
"^orld, every action has its reaction. Revolution and anarchy are 
"tie natural and inevitable consequences of the establishment of 
"tiuth by command. It may not come immediately, but disintegra- 
tion is all the while going on, and the results will sooner or later 
Appear. Thus, taking all these considerations, and even omitting 
"the more special arguments which flow from legal guarantees of 
individual rights as established in a free community, we may be 
8ure that, upon broad principles of the common weal, the first 
of the three courses suggested for public schools, in regard to 
education upon disputed questions of practical moment to the 
individual and to society, must unfailingly be most pernicious. 

The second plan, that of teaching nothing at all, is not for the 
highest public interest, because its effect is to prevent the young 
from giving attention to and acquiring accurate knowledge upon 
subjects which ultimately will be forced upon them, and will call 
for opinion or action. Substantially the same reasons prevail 
against this course which exist against a negative attitude of the 
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state with regard to education generally. There are thinkers of 
eminence who believe that the state never should undertake to 
educate the young, leaving that work wholly to private agencies. 
Their position, I think, is an unsound one, because education is a 
necessity for security, and thus a legitimate matter of governmental 
cognisance. At all events, we have public systems, and, having 
them, it seems important that some instruction be given upon those 
topics which evidently take precedence of others in the minds of 
the people, and are of enough consequence to develop actively an 
opposition of opinion. 

If this be so, there is only the third suggestion left — namely, 
to extend universally the scientific method of teaching. State the 
question fairly, give the facts bearing upon it accurately, explain 
impartially the differences of views with the reasons favouring each; 
then let the individual form his own conclusions, entirely free from 
any of the arts of persuasion. This is the only method which sub- 
serves the public good, the welfare of the whole organism instead 
of the interest of a party, and which does not work injustice. 
Then the taxpayer cannot complain ; or, if he does, it will clearly 
be because he is more desirous of serving his own particular idols, 
whether of personal creation or of party affiliation, than of pro- 
moting the cause of truth, in which alone lies the well-being of 
the community as a whole. The school which educates after this 
fashion is a powerful help to the stability of the commonwealth ; 
the teacher who thus teaches is a faithful and valuable public 
servant, for whose support no tax should be paid grudgingly. 

While these remarks apply to the whole curriculum of instruc- 
tion, the practical difficulty of giving such truly scientific instruc* 
tion is often very great. There is little fairness between contestants ; 
and most people, even teachers, are partisans. Each seeks only 
to become the oppressor. Ascendency, conquest, domination, is 
dearer than truth. When this situation occurs, deplorable though 
it be, there is no alternative but to exclude rigidly all instruction 
upon the topic which is the subject of such anti-social striving. 
The first of our three propositions is intolerable ; the third and best 
may be impracticable ; then we must resort to the second, in the 
hope that better conditions may arise. As between the first two, 
in adopting the second, we are certainly choosing the minor evil. 

This I conceive to be the wise practice to follow respecting 
public instruction, as based on that theory of society which holds 
that each individual is united in organic association with every 
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other, being at once the means and end of all the rest. Now, 
writh regard to religion, we are to-day in the position where we are 
obliged to consider seriously whether religious instruction shall be 
sxcluded wholly from public institutions, or be given scientifically 
and impartially. We can make no exception here to the rule that 
anything actively disputed by any considerable number of indivi- 
luals in the community shall not be taught with authority in 
public institutions. There is not a single doctrine of Christian 
theology (save, perhaps, the altruistic law of self-abnegation as a 
rule of conduct) that is not doubted or controverted either within 
or without the aggregated Church. To begin with, there are two 
great irreconcilable bodies, the Catholic and the Protestant. Then 
there are the so-called atheists, the agnostics, the freethinkers. 
Again, there are multitudes of sects calling themselves Christian, 
but with differences upon expressions of supposed truth which they 
often regard as essential. Such being the case, for the sake of 
religious truth itself it would be unwise to have authoritative in- 
struction given. In addition, there are all the reasons above cited, 
which militate so strongly against selecting a creed authoritatively 
out of the many that are put forward. Moreover, in communities 
like the American commonwealth, there are special reasons against 
such an adoption. It cannot be done without contravening the 
organic law. Constitutional guarantees of religious freedom are in 
force in most of the States. For instance, the Constitution of the 
State of New York provides that c the free exercise and enjoyment 
of religious profession and worship, without discrimination or pre- 
ference, shall for ever be allowed in this State to all mankind.' Mr. 
R. C. Spencer, one of the Visiting Board of the Wisconsin State 
Normal School, in an address before the school criticising the 
religious ceremonies he witnessed (1886), thus expresses the 
Wisconsin law : c Under the provisions of the Constitution of the 
State, this school can have no religious purposes. The State has 
no religious duties to perform ; therefore this institution has none. 
Teachers of public schools and in public institutions have as such no 
religious duties. On the contrary, the moment the teacher in his 
capacity as such begins to exercise any religious function whatever, to 
exert any religious influence upon the minds of those under his in- 
struction, that moment he infringes the reserved rights of the people.' 
Not to multiply examples, under such fundamental law as this, the 
teaching in public institutions of any religious doctrines as con- 
elpsive truth in the face of dissent, is such a misapplication of the 
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powers of government as to demand the most emphatic reproba- 
tion. 

Must we, then, altogether dismiss religions instruction from 
public schools ? Certainly no complete knowledge of the progress 
of human civilisation can be obtained without including the in- 
fluences of religion and religious institutions. It is really indis- 
pensable knowledge ; and, if not gained in schools, must be secured 
elsewhere. It also involves questions of the gravest practical con- 
cern. Perhaps this kind of instruction belongs to higher institu- 
tions than those the state undertakes to maintain ; though in a 
normal school, for the education of teachers, it is most directly 
pertinent. And generally in public schools of higher grade, those 
high enough, for example, to teach history, it would clearly be an 
advantage if some account of the leading religious ideas and the 
chief religious movements in the world's history were made the 
subject of instruction. The chief creeds of religion might even be 
taught, if the objections to them were given equal prominence with 
the points in their favour. I cannot help thinking that a com- 
parative study of articles of faith would be useful. Since, how- 
ever, most of the religious sects would prefer nothing at all to be 
said unless their own system be inculcated as infallible, it appears 
that we must for the present keep out of courses of study all reli- 
gious teaching. It is a pity that sectarian bitterness makes this 
necessary. If those who belong to religious parties would only 
allow consideration to those who differ from them ; if they would 
cease to claim for themselves a monopoly of wisdom and divine 
favour, there would be no need of this exclusion. But if they in- 
sist that their creed be taught, and no other ; if they refuse equality 
of representation of religious ideas ; if they are determined that the 
deficiencies of their own notions be blinked while the defects of 
others are magnified : then, indeed, the sole course left is, to do the 
simple justice of absolutely excluding religious instruction. 

The extreme difficulty of adopting the other course is evidenced 
by the strenuous insistence upon the one thing in connection with 
religion with schools which is most indefensible of all. I refer 
to worship. This amounts to inculcation of religious doctrine 
by insinuation. It is the Jesuitical method, very potent indeed, 
but highly objectionable, because, without giving direct teaching, it 
operates to subtly instil religious creeds. It is neither open nor 
fair. Worship is something which belongs either to individual 
choice or to consentience. Those who agree in thought may unite 
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in worship upon the basis of their agreement ; otherwise, it should 

be a personal matter. A form of worship implies the truth of the 

creed which it expresses or upon which it is based. What more 

dishonest and unworthy method of pre-empting and prejudicing 

the plastic minds of the young could possibly be devised than that 

of school worship ? The solemnity of the exercise is impressed, all 

question and criticism are foreclosed, and then, under the sentiment 

of awe and respect for authority thus fully developed, beliefs are 

argued into the minds of children by prayer and collateral exercises. 

So long as public-school worship is upheld, and the consciences 

of people are callous to its impropriety, it probably would be vain 

to expect the critical method of teaching to prevail. And yet in 

the present state of civilisation it may not be a great while before 

it becomes feasible. A recent writer has asked, 'Is there any 

reason why we should teach the life of Julius Caesar in our schools, 

and should not teach the life of Jesus Christ ? ' l I reply, there 

ought to be no reason, indeed, but there is one, which springs from 

the unreasonableness of those who urge religious teaching. That 

reason lies in the demand that the life of Jesus Christ be taught as 

the life in the flesh of a divine being, belief in whom is the sole 

Salvation from eternal perdition. Granted, if you please, that this 

is true ; it must also be admitted, deplored if you like, that a great 

many tax-payers do not believe its truth at all. But those who are 

represented by the writer quoted never would be willing to have 

fche life of Jesus taught in the same manner as the life of Caesar. 

They would not favour, for example, a fair setting forth of the 

arguments for and those against the miracles recorded in the 

gospels. They would be utterly horrified at any criticism of the 

character of Jesus. They would not allow him to be compared 

with Sakya-muni, as Caesar might be compared with Alexander. 

The spirit in which they ask to have the life of Christ taught is 

that expressed by President Seelye in another part of the same 

article : c Why, then, on any consideration are not the gospels as 

proper a text-book in our schools as are Caesar's " Commentaries " ? 

And if the teacher of the latter is to know them; if we make 

thorough inquiry respecting a teacher's qualifications for his task 

in other things, why not also here ? If he does not, in the light of 

modern criticism, know that the story of the gospels is in the 

main true, he is ignorant ; or if knowing its truth he would hide 

t, he is false ; and in either case not fit to teach.' There is an 

1 Should the State Teach Religion? J. H. Seelye, 'The Forum,' July 1886. 
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ambiguity in the expression ' in the main true ' which allows of 
wide differences. But no doubt the writer would intend to make 
his statement cover the miraculous events recorded in the gospels, 
certainly the story of the resurrection of Jesus. Now, upon this 
point it is to be feared that the ignorance lies on the side of the 
author cited. He says the historical accuracy of the gospels is ' no 
longer doubted by intelligent persons.' Who, having a tolerably 
large acquaintance of ' intelligent persons/ does not know that a 
considerable fraction of them disbelieve, and a still larger fraction 
doubt, the statements in the gospel record respecting the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus ? This is evidenced by journals, reviews, and even by 
religious organisations. If, now, a person who does not believe 
this account is not c intelligent ' but is c ignorant ' or i false ' and 
c not fit to teach ' ; those who are fitted to teach the life of Jesus in 
the schools are only the ones who accept a particular ' orthodox' 
view of bible literature, and are blind enough to be prevented from 
seeing intelligent difference of opinion ! It is not the life of Jesus 
that a religious sect wants taught, but a particular theory of the 
life of Jesus. The Eoman Catholics would like to have inculcated 
a similar theory of the Virgin Mary. How, under such circum- 
stances, is it possible to teach the life of Jesus in the public 
schools ? Until an agreement can be reached upon the platform 
of a thoroughly fair, critical instruction in religion, giving to 
believers ' and disbelievers alike the benefit of their views in 
equal degree, there is no other course open in a country of reli- 
gious liberty than to interdict religious teaching in public 
institutions of learning. 

Unless, indeed, we return to the rule of force. Listen to what 
President Seelye says, in concluding the article above quoted from : 
' % Hence I say that the state should provide for instruction in the 
gospels for its own preservation. If the conscience of its subjects 
approve, well ; if not, the state will be cautious, but courageous 
also, and if it is wise it will not falter.' It is difficult to belieye 
that in these days of enlightenment any ' intelligent person' 
can deliberately give utterance to a sentiment like this. Can 
one fail on reading such records to have rise up in his mind the 
vision of the wicked and bloody Past; the weary centuries of 
injustice, inhumanity, and woe ; the ceaseless succession of 
robberies, tortures, and murders c for Christ's sake ' ? Can it be 
that in any land of liberty ' intelligent persons ' are still found 
who do not see the absolute necessity, for the common freedom, 
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that the state in its governmental office keep wholly aloof from 

any attempt to inculcate religion or religious doctrine by or with 

authority ? 

A plausible suggestion is often made to the effect that the public 

moneys should be divided among different sects according to their 
numbers, and used to promote sectarian teaching. This is said to 
be fair to the tax-payer, and satisfies the desire of those who wish 
religious teaching according to their own views. But such a plan 
does not fulfil the idea of state education. Aside from any diffi- 
culties as to the division of moneys, which might perhaps be over- 
come, such a scheme would tend to prevent that very growth into 
organic unity which it is the object to secure. It makes for 
separatism, prepares the way for consolidation of each sect and a 
struggle for supremacy between them. It is the interest of the 
state not to foster sectarianism, but to eliminate it or keep it 
strictly subordinate to the common freedom. The young must be 
brought up to the understanding that their prime allegiance is to 
the state, the community as a whole, not to any domination, church, 
or party. When this is accomplished, private religions belief can 
be allowed to form itself as it may. But to divide public moneys 
in the way proposed is really to make the state the promoter of a 
sect, and to afford opportunity for the use of the public funds for 
the development of a character quite inconsistent with the public 
interests. Better have no state system of education at all, if we 
cannot have one entirely free from sectarian control. It does not 
remove the difficulty that all sects are supposably to be treated 
equally. Organic development is what is wanted, not the separate 
nourishment of the different members independently. The public 
school ought to be a common well of pure water from which all 
may draw alike and unhindered ; and it should be kept free from 
anything that taints or colours it so that it may not be partaken of 
by all. 

Let us now turn our attention to those higher seminaries of 
learning, which, though often assisted by public funds, or patronised 
in one way or another by the state, are not exclusively state institu- 
tions. Wherever a college or university happens to be under state 
control, precisely the same principles should obtain regarding the 
teaching of religion as we have found applicable in the case of 
inferior schools. Indeed, whether the institution be public or 
private, these principles equally apply, but there are some differ- 
ences in situation of which we must take note. 
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Undoubtedly a religious organisation has and should have the 
right to found and maintain schools to educate the young into its 
beliefs. Most of the colleges in America were established primarily 
to train young men for the christian ministry, and in nearly all of 
them the promotion of the christian religion (by which is meant 
the so-called evangelical religion) is the first object. As subsidiary 
to this come science, languages, and belles-lettres generally. Upon^ 
this basis, indeed, the greater part of the collegiate institutions ii^. 
England and America stand to-day. With respect to all such . 
then, the question is, whether they are to be approved and sup — 
ported ; and, if not, what should be done to change their charact^ 
so as to counteract whatever is unfortunate or baneful in thei^_ 
influences. 

An ideal of education which sets up the attainment of trutiT 
before everything else, and claims not only the right but tt^. 
necessity of questioning all things and proving all things, can nev^^ 
be satisfied with the constitution of any college or university who^e 
first end and purpose is to promote any religion whatever, be it 
christian, mohammedan, Confucian, or buddhistic. A theological 
seminary, to be entered after general education, may properly te 
sectarian and be maintained for the special purpose of teaching any 
kind of dogma that its founders and patrons desire taught. Not 
so, however, with an institution for general academic instruction 
and study. And it must not be overlooked that an institution 
whose chief aim is ' to promote the religion of Christ/ though 
apparently this would include many sects, is, after all, necessarily 
sectarian and partisan. To begin with, it is sectarian because, 
since there are many christian sects and a great variety of christian 
doctrines, some form of this doctrine must be selected and favoured, 
if ' promotion ' be the chief object. Any organisation for convinc- 
ing and persuading must have something respecting which it is to 
convince and persuade. It thus cannot avoid being sectarian, if it 
preserves any character as an effective promoting force. Such we 
find actually to be the case. Either by agreement at the outset 
or by a process of natural selection, colleges and seminaries whose 
chief aim is to promote the religion of Christ become inevitably 
Roman catholic, church of England, baptist, methodist, presby- 
terian, congregationalist, or something else, according to circum- 
stances. However liberal they may be in selecting teachers for 
other departments, the religious teaching is all of a kind, just in 
the measure that they make advancement of religion an obiect. 
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Thus, though college authorities declare in their prospectus, for the 
purpose of attracting students, that their teaching is not sectarian, 
a person who reflects on the subject will not be deceived. It must 
be sectarian, so far as it is aggressively religious, although it may 
be very tolerant of all sects whose tenets are like its own. If the 
dominant sect differs from another only on the question of the mode 
of baptism, no very great amount of disfavour toward the latter 
would be discovered. But let the point of difference be the divinity 
of Christ, or the question of eternal punishment, and we shall soon 
see developed the strength of sectarian feeling in a manner suffi- 
cient to remove all doubts. 

Even if there were unity of belief in Christianity, the existence 
of other religions in the world, supported by millions of people, is 
of itself sufficient to make the man who loves truth above all things 
demand for higher educational institutions something more truly 
catholic for an aim than the promotion of any one religion. If the 
highest truth be coincident with christian doctrine ; then, if truth 
iu itself be made the chief end, the only result is to advance 
Christianity also, while there is no possible ground of reproach on 
the score of sectarianism. Such a reproach is not alone liable to 
come from atheists and agnostics, who may be considered possibly 
to have no rights which christians are bound to respect. There 
happens to be in christian communities a large class of people of 
the highest degree of enlightenment to whom the central doctrines 
of Christianity are repugnant, and who are devoted to a religion of 
their own — the religion, indeed, out of which Christianity sprang, 
but a religion which does not recognise any divine character in 
Jesus of Nazareth or any divine mission in his career. Such 
people are not atheists or agnostics. They worship the same God 
as the christians do ; and they adopt as a sacred book more than 
half the christian bible. In former times christians used to treat 
them with the greatest contumely, scarcely as human beings, in 
fact ; in some parts of the world to-day they are persecuted. But 
in countries where equality before the law is the rule, they have 
the same rights as other people ; and their religious views ought 
to be recognised in those institutions to which they contribute. 
The existence of a large number of believers in the Jewish religion 
is certainly an additional argument against dogmatic religious 
teaching in any seminary of learning which seeks or obtains state 
aid. It is also conclusive against the claim that to promote 
Christianity is not a sectarian aim, for by the expression not alone 
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practical or humanitarian, but doctrinal or theological Christianity 
is always intended. 

Yet this contention that they are in no wise sectarian or partisan _ 
continues to be made by distinctively christian colleges. Under^: 
this declaration, they open their doors to the world and profess to^ 
give the youth all the higher instruction he needs. They claims 
to teach knowledge, science, truth. But they certainly would no*— 

allow anything to be truth which militates against Christianity a 

an exclusive religion, as the only hope for mankind — this hop»> 

lying not in the spirit of altruism pervading Christianity, but i - 

loyalty to Jesus Christ personally as the sole redeemer an%_«< 
saviour. The Jewish view of Jesus would not be tolerated for a^.^ 
instant ; the unitarian belief is not less obnoxious ; the agnostic 
humility is thought blasphemous. The possibility of the l orthodox ' 
principles and facts being error is not to be allowed or considered / 
The chief business of these institutions is to maintain the trafci 
of their religious creed as a postulate not to be questioned, as an 
assumed point of departure for all acquisition of knowledge, and 
as the supreme end of all learning. 

While there must be liberty to establish denominational and 
sectarian schools to c promote ' religion ; and if, while there are 
such, it is the best public policy to have as great a variety of beliefs 
represented as may be possible, in order to insure healthful counter- 
action, this condition of things does not fulfil the demands of a 
scientific educational system. When we send our young men and 
women to learn geometry or natural philosophy, it is geometry and 
natural philosophy, as sciences, as matters of knowledge, truth, that 
we wish them taught ; not presbyterian or church of England or 
methodist geometry or physics. There are church schools where 
church creeds are inculcated, and in these the youth can learn the 
things that belong to their particular sect. Or, if it be desirable to 
have such teaching in the same school which teaches geometry, there 
is no serious objection to a professorship of the soundest kind of the 
special orthodoxy desired, so long as the opposite kind of orthodoxy 
is not denied similar privileges. By keeping the professorship of 
geometry or biology unfettered by any complications with the 
professorship of presbyterian theology, both biology and presby- 
terianism might be learned in the same college. Then the quali- 
fication for a teacher of biology would be that he knows biology, 
and his religious belief would be irrelevant. As it is, whenever 
we examine college catalogues we discover the title ' Reverend ' 
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^prefixed to the names of most of the professors, even of languages 
snd science. This creates a suspicion which is confirmed absolutely 
"when we find, as we do in many colleges, that no one who is not a 
professing christian is eligible to the position of teacher ! Charles 
Darwin would not have been ' fit ' to teach biology ; nor would 
Huxley be fit to teach natural history, nor Tyndall to give instruc- 
tion in physics ! Institutions like these may be provisionally 
endurable ; but they do not satisfy the highest ideals either of 
truth or morality. Unless the policy of the fagot should return 
and become successful once more, they must be superseded by 
something better. 

The effort ought to be made, therefore, to establish and maintain 
a larger number of colleges and universities which shall be absolutely 
without any religious purpose or aim, but which shall furnish 
facilities to the student for obtaining instruction in the compara- 
tive study of religions, and in the tenets of the leading religious 
sects, such instruction to be critical, not authoritative. These 
universities should be broad enough to cover all branches of 
science, including religions, and each department should stand 
upon its own foundation. The teacher of Latin should be qualified 
by reason of his knowledge of Latin and ability to communicate it, 
and it should matter not whether he be a christian. The govern- 
ment of the institution should be wholly impartial as regards 
religion, and its charter ought to forbid religious discrimination 
in any form. As to worship, the teaching of religion by insinua- 
tion, that should have no place in a university save as a matter of 
voluntary attention. 

Such a scheme of higher institutions has commended itself to a 
great many thinking people, but the importance of creating and 
sustaining the like should be more sensibly appreciated. The 
christian church has always been alive to the value of education 
for the promotion of its own interests. The monks were usually 
men of peace, but, through their care for the instruction of youth, 
they became more powerful than the men of war. Though they 
were working chiefly to perpetuate the power of their order, the 
world is greatly indebted to them for the preservation of learning 
and the interest in its acquisition. It is true enough that the 
church has been in times past the foster-mother of education, but it 
is not true, therefore, that education will not flourish except under 
the auspices of religious organisation. Let it be impressed upon 
the community that for the preservation of the social organism 
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education is necessary, for the life that now is ; for good govern- 
ment and a larger liberty, and just as powerful a motive is created to 
promote it as any that loyalty to an ecclesiastical society can origin- 
ate. To encourage this thought, and to secure its practical carrying 
out, should be the aim of those who believe in a stable social order ; 
who appreciate, indeed, the value of knowledge in religious matters 
so well that they are not willing to rest content with partial truth 
and error. Some institutions of learning there are that foster 
such a sentiment, and which in their constitution are substantially 
free from religious partisanship ; it is desirable to have more. 

Modifying influences are everywhere at work upon existing 
colleges and universities, and they are nearly all in some degree 
susceptible of improvement in the directions I have indicated. 
They desire students and must have funds. The best method of 
making them understand their shortcomings is to cut off their 
supplies of both. But the higher education must be had, and if it 
cannot be obtained in a non-sectarian institution, the conditions 
are often such that with proper antidotes the sectarianism incul- 
cated may not do much harm. It is a significant fact that in some 
of the American colleges, founded to train young men for the 
christian ministry, a very small and continually decreasing number 
of graduates embrace that profession. Emotional revivals are 
growing less in favour and are of less influence. The strong ten- 
dency of public sentiment, at least among the patrons of colleges, 
is toward the abolition of compulsory worship, and this has been 
effected in the largest American university. Thus, it may be said that 
there has been in America a progressive secularisation of colleges, 
spite of the resistance offered by their boards of government. The 
university systems of continental Europe already allow much 
greater freedom from coercive influences of religious creeds. The 
American college system must give way to the broader plan ex- 
emplified in Germany, and to some extent in England, and proceed 
still further in the direction of making religious instruction only a 
department on equal footing with other departments. Those who 
are interested in existing collegiate schools, and who esteem it to 
be a higher, nobler, more truly religious ideal of education, that 
truth, verified knowledge, be sought persistently, and be inculcated 
regardless of its consequences upon a religious system maintained 
by authority, should not rest until the narrower object of promot- 
ing any religion ceases to be the chief end and aim toward which 
fill the teaching in the institution converges. 
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This result can scarcely be brought about so long as the govern- 
ment and instruction in such institutions is confided in a controlling 
degree to clergymen. Now in this class there are, of course, many 
learned, catholic, truth-loving men ; but the trouble is, they are all 
under retainers, and have necessarily a professional duty which they 
must first perform. Doubtless they have in each case espoused a 
cause in which they fully believe ; but their opinion, upon any 
point which touches the interests of their churches or their church, 
is of no more value as regards truth than the statements before the 
court of counsel in a law case. It is to be hoped that falsehood 
will not be practised or countenanced either by the clerical or the 
legal advocate ; in both instances what is said is probably believed 
to be true ; but the mind of each is necessarily shut to anything 
that militates against the party for whom he appears, except for 
the purpose of refutation. It would not be just to allow one of the 
attorneys in an action at law to decide the case. This is what we 
are doing, however, when we put clergymen in control of educational 
institutions. As judges of truth, they are not ' fit ' to pass upon 
any question which concerns the welfare of their respective reli- 
gious systems. They are disqualified by reason of interest. But 
such judges we need in our schools and colleges. If it were not 
for religious bias and intolerance we might have them; if the 
scientific method of instruction in religion were adopted, we cer- 
tainly should have them. But until such a happy day arrives, so 
long as we must have advocates without judges we shall get at 
truth much faster and with greater certainty if at least we hear 
both sides. Let clergymen be appointed to professorships relating 
to their calling. Then they are in their place. Let them also be 
represented in boards of government ; but to give them any longer 
the controlling power either in faculty or among trustees, or in the 
presidential office, is to interpose the most effectual means to arrest 
progress in higher education, to defeat the healthy growth of in- 
telligence, and to dwarf and shrivel the characters of the students, 
who ought to receive from such institutions a thoroughly enlarging 
and ennobling influence. 

If this seems ungracious, as doubtless it will to some, it must 
be insisted, with courtesy, indeed, but with firmness, that a neces- 
sity exists for reducing the too extravagant claims of the clerical 
profession to authority by reason of their office. They consider 
that their position, as representatives of a higher power than man, 
makes their anger righteous, and renders opposition to their declara- 
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tions impious. Hence they attack with great vigour and often 
vituperation, but, if the objects of their wrath turn in self-defence, 
the rain of anathemas is increased tenfold ; and should it happen 
that they are worsted in the conflict, they begin to cry out that 
they are persecuted ! Now, patience is a virtue, and ought to 
be exercised; it is the weak rather than the strong who are 
intolerant ; but surely people who claim more than they are 
entitled to must not expect that their claims will be recognised. 
Much less, when their demands for respect involve the stoppage oF 
progress in knowledge and inquiry, can they reasonably anticipate 
acquiescence. Clergymen often complain of the increasing lack of 
deference shown to their order by the laity, while they bitterly 
lament their very conspicuous loss of influence. Reflection, how- 
ever, ought to make the causes plain to them. The simple truth 
is, that they have latterly been growing to be of less value to the 
community. Many, indeed, are most excellent and useful members 
of society, and such do not fail of receiving full recognition. But, 
on the other hand, many are obstructionists to the advancement of 
civilisation. And it must be said, also, that far too many are sub- 
stantially paupers. They are supported by the community's earn- 
ings, and give nothing in return. They do not even express 
thankfulness for what they receive, If offered a crust of bread, 
they cry out for the best the table affords, and threaten the good 
housewife if they do not get it. Until they become moral and 
intellectual producers, they have no right to consume. If, there- 
fore, when they are rebuked, they think those who rebuke them to 
be arrogant, in justice they must be plainly reminded of their 
situation. Clergymen must neither ask immunity from criticism 
because they are clergymen, nor must they expect to dominate the 
educational sphere through any c inherent sacredness ' of their pro- 
fession. If they attack, they must not complain if they are at- 
tacked. If they think more highly of themselves than they ought 
to think, they must not feel aggrieved if they sometimes find 
their pretensions ignored or treated with contempt. The gist of 
this whole matter is, that the doctrine of inherent authority in any 
statement, principle, profession, or office must be abandoned. 

Where we find the position taken that anything or anybody 
must not be questioned or criticised, we may be sure that then 
ignorance, error, or oppression exists, as latent if not patent evil. 

It will be a great pity if religious men and women misappre- 
hend the meaning of modern scientific criticism of christian doc- 
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trine and of religious organisation. If they did but know it, the 
salvation of present organised religion depends upon this criticism. 
The most serious question which weighs upon the thought of 
earnest men who are lovers of their kind is, how to save the good 
"which there is in Christianity and perpetuate it for the human 
race. The edifice is at present in danger of ruin, through the folly 
of its guardians. No one can deny the service which Christianity 
has rendered ; but people will not see what it is in Christianity 
"which has brought about the benefit. It is the altruistic element 
which, affecting character, has caused men to seek growth through 
assimilation, instead of pushing their way in the world by mechanical 
impact. It is the encouragement to natural development produced 
by Christianity, and by other causes as well, which has worked the 
change in humanity. It is the ideal of human perfection, and of 
organic connection in society as the only way to realise that ideal, 
which has given its glory to the christian system. It is the 
general doctrine and the special dogmas of authority which have 
constantly interfered with and nullified its beneficent tendencies. 
It may be that, in days gone by, the supernatural machinery, the 
stringent ecclesiastical organisation was necessary, to keep alive the 
christian, humanitarian spirit ; for, in past times, force and fear 
ruled, and nothing could be sustained without physical power 
behind it. The present situation, when an industrial civilisation 
is superseding the militant, is altogether different. It is no longer 
possible for religious authority to sustain itself; its day has gone 
by. The clergy do not see this ; they will not recognise environ- 
ing conditions. They cannot be made to understand that what 
was good is now passing to better, and that the soul of things is, 
after all, sweet. They sorrow and are angered ; but their hell is 
really of their own making. Upon the world the blessed light of a 
new and a more perfect day is dawning. They must either flee away 
with the darkness, or they must let the light penetrate their souls. 
If they will allow the latter, they will behold a much more glorious 
vision of beauty, truth, and goodness, the three sisters 6 never to 
be sundered without tears.' The good in Christianity will not die, 
though errors be found, acknowledged, and discarded. Religion will 
not pass away, because it is inbred in the human mental constitu- 
tion. The men who are accused of seeking to destroy Christianity 
are its best friends. There is not a christian church which may not 
stand, increase its membership, and become a much more active 
power for good, if only it will abandon its superstitions. The clergy 
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say that to do this is to abandon Christianity. A great many of the 
laity do not think so. That is the issue. In the absence of some 
effective counsel of reconciliation, more destructive work will have 
to be done. Meanwhile, I cordially invite the clergy to become 
scientists. If existing religious organisations are to be preserved, 
the scientific method must be unqualifiedly adopted and prosecuted 
in the study and teaching of religion. By this method, ecclesiasti- 
cism may be transformed, and organised religion saved. Without 
it, deterioration will go on till the ruin is complete. If the present 
system of organised Christianity perish, however, the men who are 
responsible for its destruction will be those officially in charge of 
its interests ; who might have saved it if they would, but were not 
wise in time ; who would not believe in the power of social forces ; 
who refused to perceive the necessity of adaptation, the certainty 
and the beneficence of change ; who had not faith in the God of 
their worship, as he works in and through nature ; and who would 
not allow their own minds to awake from their dead selves and rise 
' to nobler verities.' 

To conclude, now, these remarks upon religious education, let 
me sum up what I conceive to be the scientific position. Reli- 
gious truth should be taught in schools and seminaries of learn- 
ing as far as it is a matter of scientific knowledge, but critically 
and not with the purpose of promoting any religion. The utmost 
care should be taken to present arguments for and against any 
statement of fact, or any inference, judicially and without the arts 
of persuasion. Doubt and inquiry should be favoured and stimu- 
lated, not discouraged or repressed. If this can be accomplished 
it is desirable to have religion, as something to be studied in its 
relations to truth, to character and conduct, taught in public and 
other schools. But if this method cannot be followed, then, until 
there is unanimity of opinion as to what is true in religion, all 
teaching on the subject must be excluded from the public schools. 
In other institutions effort should be made to introduce and develop 
the scientific, the critical, the comparative method in this sort of 
instruction, while every encouragement should be given also to the 
establishment of schools, colleges, and universities where its adop- 
tion and consistent practice shall be insured. 

THE END. 
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Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 

Charts, and 118 Illustrations,8vo.2iJ. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 

Illustrations, crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 
School Edition. With 37 Illustrations, 
fcp. 2s. cloth, or £r. white parchment 
with gilt «dges. 
Popular Edition . • With 60 Illustrations, 
4to. 6a\ sewed, is* cloth. 

\Continutd on next V^*~ 
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; — Works by Lady 

BRASSEY— continued. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 

Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations, 8vo. lis. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra- 
tions, 4to. 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 

ths 'Roaring Forties.* 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 

Charts and 292 Illustrations, 8vo. 21s. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 

Illustrations, crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustra- 
tions, 4to. 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Three Voyages in the ' Sunbeam? 

Popular Edition. With 346 Illustrations, 
4to. 2s. 6d. 

Browne. — An Exposition of the 
39 Articles, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. H. Browne, D.D., Bishop of 
Winchester. 8vo. idr. 

Bryant* — Educational Ends; or, 

the Ideal of Personal Development. By 
Sophie Bryant, D.Sc.Lond. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Buckle. — Works by HenryThomas 
Buckle. 

History of Civilisation in Eng- 
land and France, Spain and Scot- 
land. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 24*. 

Miscellaneous and Posthumous 

Works. A New and Abridged Edition. 
Edited by Grant Allen. 2 vols, crown 
8vo. 21s. 

Buckton. — Works by Mrs. C. M. 
Buckton. 

Food and Home Cookery. With 

II Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Health in the House. With 41 

Woodcuts and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Our Dwellings. With 39 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Bull. — Works by Thomas Bull, 

M.D. 

Hints to Mothers on the Man- 

AGEMENT OF THEIR HEALTH during the 

Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in 
Room. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d. 

The Maternal Management of 
r Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp, 8vo. is. 6d. 



Bullinger. — A Critical Lexicon 
and Concordance to the English 
and Greer: New Testament, To- 
gether with an Index of Greek Words 
and several Appendices. By the Rev. 
E.W. Bullinger, D.D. Royal 8vo. i$s. 

Burrows. — The Family of B roc as 
of Beaurepairb and Roche Court, 
Hereditary Masters of the Royal Back- 
hounds. With some account of the English 
Role in Aquitaine. By Montagu 
Burrows, M.A. F.S.A. With 26 
Illustrations of Monuments, Brasses, 
Seals, &c. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

Cabinet Lawyer, The; a Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal,and Constitutional. Fcp.8vo.9f. 

Canning. — Some Official Corres- 
pondence of George Canning. Edi- 
ted, with Notes, by Edward J. 
Stapleton. 2 vols. 8vo. 2&r. 



Carlyle. — Thomas 
Welsh Carlyle. 



and Jane 



\ 



Thomas Carlyle, a History of the 

first Forty Years of his Life, 1 795-1835. 
By J. A. Froude, M.A. With 2 Por- 
traits and 4 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 32;. 

Thomas Carlyle, a History of his 

Life in London : from 1834 to his death 
in 1881. By J. A. Froude, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. 32J. 

Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle. Prepared for pub- 
lication by Thomas Carlyle, and edited 
by J. A. Froude, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 36V. 

Cates. — A Dictionary of 
General Biography. Fourth Edition, 
with Supplement brought down to the 
end of 1884. By W. L. R. Cates. 8vo. 
2$s. cloth ; 3 5 j. half-bound russia. 

Clerk. — The Gas Engine. By 

Dugald Clerk. With 101 Illustrations 
and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

Coats. — A Manual of Pathology. 
By Joseph Coats, M.D. Pathologist 
to the Western Infirmary and the Sick 
Children's Hospital, Glasgow. With 339 
Illustrations engraved on Wood. 8vo. 
3 1 j. 6d. 

Colenso. — The Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua Critically Ex- 
amined. By J. W. Colenso, D.D. 
\ate "By&vo^ at Natal, Crown 8vo. 6V. 
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'ornyn. — Atherstone Priory: a 

Tale. By L. N. Comyn. Crown 8vo. 
2s. (yd. 

bonder. — A Handbook to the 

Bible, or Guide to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures derived from Ancient Monu- 
ments and Modern Exploration* By F. 
R. Conder, and Lieut. C. R. Conder, 
R.E. Post8vo. 7-r. 6V/. 

Remington. — Works by John 

CONINGTON, M.A. 

The ALneid of Virgil. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo. gs. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 

into English Prose. Crown 8vo. gs. 

^onybeare & Howson. — The 

Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 

By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A. 
and the Very Rev. J. S. HowsON, D.D. 

Library Edition, with Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 

2 IS. 

Student's Edition, revised and condensed, 
with 46 Illustrations and Maps. I vol. 
crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Cooke. — Tablets of Anatomy. 
By Thomas Cooke, F.R.C.S. Eng. 
B. A. B.Sc. M.D. Paris. Fourth Edition, 
being a selection of the Tablets believed 
to be most useful to Students generally. 
Post 4to. Ts. 6d. 

Cox. — The First Century of 
Christianity. By Homersham Cox, 
M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

Cox. — A General History of 
Greece : from the Earliest Period to the 
Death of Alexander the Great ; with a 
Sketch of the History to the Present 
Time. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
Bart., M.A. With 11 Maps and Plans. 
Crown Svo. Is. 6d. 

*«* For other Works by Sir G. Cox, 
see ' Epochs of History,' p. 24. 

Creighton. — History of the 
Papacy During the Reformation. 
By the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A. 
8vo. Vols. T. and II. 1378-1464, 32J. ; 
Vols. III. and IV. 1464-1518, 24*. 

Brookes. — Select Methods in 

Chemical Analysis (chiefly Inorganic). 
By William Crookes, F.R.S. V.P.C.S. 
With 37 Illustrations. 8vo. 24s. 



Crump. — A Short Enquiry into 
the Formation of Political Opinion, 
from the Reign of the Great Families to 
the Advent of Democracy. By Arthur 
Crump. 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Culley. — Handbook of Practical 
Telegraphy. By R. S. Culley, 
M. Inst. C.E. Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo. 1 dr. 

Dante. — The Divine Comedy of 
Dante Alighibri. Translated verse for 
verse from the Original into Terza Rima. 
By James Innes Minchin. Crown 
8vo. 1 5 j. 

Davidson. — An Introduction to 
the Study of the New Testament, 
Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. 
By the Rev. S. Davidson, D.D. LL.D. 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30?. 

Davidson. — Works by William 
L. Davidson, M.A. 

The Logic of Definition Ex- 
plained and Applied. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Leading and Important English 
Words Explained and Exemplified. 
Fcp. 8vo. 3-r. 6d. 

Decaisne & Le Maout — A 

General System of Botany. Trans- 
lated from the French of E. Le Maout, 
M.D., and J. Decaisne, by Mrs. 
Hooker ; with Additions by Sir J. D. 
Hooker, C.B. F.R.S. Imp. 8vo. with 
5,500 Woodcuts, 3 1 s. 6d. 

De Salis. — Works by Mrs. De 
Salis. 

Savouries A la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 

is. boards. 

Entries A la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 

is. 6d. boards. 

De Tocqueville. — Democracy in 
America. By Alexis de Tocque- 
ville. Translated by Henry Reeve, 
C.B. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 16s. 

Dickinson. — On Penal and 

Urinary Affections. ByW.HowsHip 
Dickinson, M.D.Cantab. F.R.C.P. &c. 
With 12 Plates and 122 Woodcuts. 3 
vols. 8vo. ^3. 4s. 6d. 

Dixon. — Rural Bird Life ; Essays 

on Ornithology, with Instructions for 
Preserving Objects relating to that 
Science. By Charles Dixon. Wvtk 
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Dublin University Press Series 

(The) : a Series of Works, chiefly 

Educational, undertaken by the Provost 

and Senior Fellows of Trinity College, 

Dublin : 
Abbott's (T. K.) Codex Rescriptus Dublin- 

ensisof St Matthew. 4to. 211. 

, Evangeliorum Versio Ante- 

hieronymianaex CodiceUsseriano (Dublin- 

ensi). 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
Burnside (W. S.) and Panton's (A. W.) 

Theory of Equations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Casey's (John) Sequel to Euclid's Elements. 

Crown 8vo. 3/. 6d. 
— — — Analytical Geometry of the 

Conic Sections. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 
Davies's (J. F.) Eumenides of iEschylus. 

With Metrical English Translation. 8vo. 

Dublin Translations into Greek and Latin 

Verse. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo. 

12s. 6d. 
Graves's (R. P.) Life of Sir William 

Hamilton. (3 vols.) Vols. I. and II. 

8vo. each i£r. 
Griffin (R. W.) on Parabola, Ellipse, and 

Hyperbola, treated Geometrically. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 
Haughton's (Dr. S.) Lectures on Physical 

Geography. 8vo. 15*. 
Hobart's (W. K.) Medical Language of St. 

Luke. 8vo. 16s. 
Leslie's (T. E. Cliffe) Essays in Political 

and Moral Philosophy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Macalister's (A.) Zoology and Morphology 

of Vertebrata. 8vo. ior. 6d. 
MacCullagh's (James) Mathematical and 

other Tracts. 8vo. i$s. 
Maguire's (T.) Parmenides of Plato, Greek 

Text with English Introduction, Analysis, 

and Notes. 8vo. 7j. 6d. 
Monck's (W. H. S.) Introduction to Logic. 

Crown Svo. 5j. 
Purser's (J. M.) Manual of Histology. Fcp. 

8vo. 5j. 
Roberts's (R. A.) Examples in the Analytic 

Geometry of Plane Curves. Fcp. 8vo. $s. 
Southey's (R.) Correspondence with Caroline 

Bowles. Edited by E. Dowden. 8vo. 

14s. 
Thornhill's (W. J.) The ^Eneid of Virgil, 

freely translated into English Blank 

Verse. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 
Tyrrell's (R. Y.) Cicero's Correspondence. 

Vols. I. and II. 8vo. each 12s. 
1 The Acharnians of Aristo- 
phanes, translated into English Verse. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Webb's (T. E.) Goethe's Faust, Transla- 
tion and Notes. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

- The Veil of Isis : a Series 

. > of Essays on Idealism. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Wilkins's (&) Th6 Growth of the Homeric 
Poems, Svo, 6s, 



Doyle. — The Official Baronage 
of England. By James E. Doyle. 
Showing the Succession, Dignities, and 
Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885. 
Vols. I. to IH. With 1,600 Portraits, 
Shields of Arms, Autographs, &c. 3 vols. 
4to. £5. 5J. 

Doyle. — Works by J. A. Doyle, 

Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

The English in America : Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and the Carounas. 
8vo. i&r. 

The English in America: The 
Puritan Colonies. 2 vols. 8vo» 36*. 

Edersheim. — Works by the Rev. 
Alfred Edersheim, D.D. 

The Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah. 2 vok. 8vo. 24*. 

Prophecy and History in rela- 
tion to the Messiah: the Warburton \ 
Lectures, delivered at Lincoln's Inn 
Chapel, 1 880-1884. 8vo. \2s. 

Ellicott. — Works by C. J. 

Ellicott, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

A Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles, 
8vo. 

I. Corinthians. 16s. 

Galatians. &s. 6d. 

Ephesians. $s. 6d. 

Pastoral Epistles. 10s. 6d. 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon. 
10s. 6d. 

Thessalonians. 7j. 6d. 

Historical Lectures on theLih 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 8va 

\2S. 

English Worthies. Edited by An- 

drew Lang, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
each. 

Darwin. By Grant Allen. 

Marlborough. By G. Saintsbury. 

Shaftesbury {The First Earl). By 
H. D. Traill. 

Admiral Blake. By David 
Hannay. 

Raleigh. By Edmund Gosse. 

Steele. By Austin Dobson. 

BenJonsqn. By J. A. Symonds. 

Canning. By Frank H. Hill. 

Clavkrhouse. By Mowbray 
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Lpochs of * Ancient History. 

10 vols. fcp. 8vo. 2j. 6d. each. See p. 24. 

Epochs of Church History. Fcp. 

8vo. 2s. 6d. each. See p. 24. 

Epochs of English History. See 

p. 24. 

Epochs of Modern History. 

18 yoIs. fcp. 8vo. zs. (*£ each. See p. 24. 

1 

Erichsen. — Works by John Eric 
Erichsen, F.R.S. 

The Science and Art of Sur- 
gery: Being a Treatise on Surgical In- 
juries, Diseases, and Operations. With 
984 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

On Concussion of the Spine 9 Ner- 
vous Shocks, and other Obscure Injuries 
of the Nervous System. Cr. 8vo. iar. 6d. 

Swald. — Works by Professor 
Heinrich Ewald, of Gottingen. 

The Antiquities of Israel. 

Translated from the German by H. S, 
Solly, M.A. 8vo. \2s. 6d. 

The History of Israel. Trans* 

lated from the German. 8 vols. 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II. 24?. Vols. III. and 
IV. 21*. Vol. V. iSs. Vol. VI. i6j. 
Vol. VII. 2 1 j. Vol. VIII. with Index 
to the Complete Work. i&r. 

Pairbairn. — Works by Sir W. 
Fairbairn, Bart. C.E. 

A Treatise on Mills and Mill- 

work, with 18 Plates and 333 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. 8vo. 25*. 

Useful Information for Engi- 
neers. With many Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 31*. 6d. 

Farrar. — Language and Lan- 
guages. A Revised Edition of Chapters 
en Language and Families of Speech, By 
F. W. Farrar, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Firbank. — The Life and Work of 

Joseph Firbank, J. P. D.L. Rail- 
way Contractor. By Frederick 
McDermott, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 5*. 

Fitzwy g r a m. — Horses and 

Stables. By Major-General Sir F. 
Fitzwygram, Bart. With 19 pages of 
Illustrations. 8vo. 5-r. 



Ford. — The Theory and Practice 
of Archery. By the late Horace 
Ford. New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Re- written by W. Butt, M.A. With 
a Preface by C. J. Longman, Senior 
Vice-President Royal Toxophilite Society. 
8vo. 14-f. 

Fox. — The Early History of 
Charles Jambs Fox. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Gv O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Library Edition, 8vo. i&r. 

Cabinet Edition, cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Francis. — A Book on Angling ; 

or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
branch; including full Illustrated Lists 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
Post 8vo. Portrait and Plates, 15 J. 

Freeman. — The Historical Geo- 
graphy of Europe. By E. A. Free- 
man, D.C.L. With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 
8vo. 3 1 s. 6d. 

Froude. — Works by James A. 
Froude, M.A. 

The History of England, from 

the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 

Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. cr. 8vo. ^3. 12s. 
Popular Edition, 12 vols. cr. 8vo. £2. zs. 

Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects. 4 vols, crown 8vo. 24J. 

Cassar : a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 3 vols, crown 
8vo. i&r. 

Oceana; or, England and Her 
Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 2x. boards, is, 6d. cloth. 

Thomas Carlyle, a History of the 

first Forty Years of his Life, 1795 t0 
1835. 2 vols. 8vo. 32X. 

Thomas Carlyle, a History of His 

Life in London from 1834 to his death in 
1 88 1. With Portrait engraved on steel. 
2 vols. 8vo. 32;. 

Ganot. — Works by Professor 
Ganot. Translated by E. Atkinson, 
Ph.D. F.C.S. 

Elementary Treatise on Phy- 
sics. With 5 Coloured Plates and 923 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 15J. 

Natural Philosophy for Gene- 
ral Readers and Young Persons. 
With 2, Plates, 518 Woodcuts, and an 
Appendix of Questions. Cr. 8vo. 7*. && 
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Gardiner. — Works by Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, LL.D. 

History of England, from the 

Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1642. Cabinet 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 10 vols, 
crown 8vo. price 6s. each. 

A History of the Great Civil 
War, 1 642- 1 649. (3 vols.) Vol. I. 
1 642- 1 644. With 24 Maps. 8vo. 21s. 

Outline of English History, 

b.c. 55- a. d. 1880. With 96 Woodcuts, 
fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

For other Works, see ' Epochs of 
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Modern History,' p. 24. 

Garrod. — Works by Sir Alfred 
Baring Garrod, M.D. F.R.S. 

A Treatise on Gout and Rheu- 
matic Gout (Rheumatoid Arthritis). 
With 6 Plates, comprising 21 Figures 
(14 Coloured), and 27 Illustrations en- 
graved on Wood. 8vo. 2U. 

The Essentials of Ma teria 
Medica and Therapeutics. New 
Edition, revised and adapted to the New 
Edition of the British Pharmacopoeia, 
by Nestor Tirard, M.D. Crown 8vo. 

12S. 6d. 

Gilkes. — Boys and Masters : a Story 
of School Life. By A. H. Gilkes, M. A. 
Head Master of Dulwich College. Crown 
8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Goethe. — Faust. A New Translation, 

chiefly in Blank Verse ; with Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By James Adey Birds, 
B.A. F.G.S. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6J. 

Faust. The German Text, with an 

English Introduction and Notes for Stu- 
dents. By Albert M. Selss, M.A. 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Goodeve. — Works by T.M. Good- 
eve, M.A. 

Principles of Mechanics. With 

253 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Elements of Mechanism. 

W r ith 342 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Manual of Mechanics : an 

Elementary Text-Book for Students of 
Applied Mechanics. With 138 Illustra- 

tions and Diagrams, and 141 Examples. 

Fcp, 8vo. 2s. 6V. 



Grant. — The Ethics of Aristotle. 

The Greek Text illustrated by Essays 
and Notes. By Sir Alexander Grant, 
Bart LL.D. D.C.L. &c 2 vols. 

8vo. 32X. J 

1 

1 

Gray. — Anatomy, Descriptive , 
and Surgical. By Henry Gray, h 
F.R.S. late Lecturer on Anatomy at' 
St George's Hospital. With 569 Wood- 
cut Illustrations, a large number of 
which are coloured. Re-edited by T. 
Pickering Pick, Surgeon to St George's 
Hospital. Royal 8vo. 36*. . 



Green. — The Works of Thomas 

Hill Green, late Fellow of Balliol 
College, and Whyte's Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Edited by R. L. Nettleship, Felkw 
of Balliol College, Oxford (3 vols,) 
Vols. I. and IL— Philosophical Works. 
8vo. 1 dr. each. 

Grove. — The Correlation of 
Physical Forces. By the Hon. Sir 
W. R. Grove, F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 15X. 



Gwilt. — An Encyclopaedia of 
Architecture. By Joseph Gwilt, '• 
F.S.A. Illustrated with more than 1,100 
Engravings on Wood. Revised, with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions, 
by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo. 521. 6V. 

Haggard. — Works by H Rider 
Haggard. 

She : A History of Adventure. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

1 

All a n Qua term a in. With 3 1 Illus- 
trations by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Halliwell- Phillipps.— Outlines of 
the Life of Shakespeare. By J.O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, F.R.S. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Harte. — Novels by Bret Hartb. 
In the Carquinez Woods. Fcp. 

8vo. is. boards ; is. 6d. cloth. 

On the Frontier. Three Stories. 

l6mo. is. 

By Shore and Sedge. Three 
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Hartwig.— Works by Dr. G. 

Hartwig. 
The Sea and its Living Wonders. 

With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
iar. 6d. 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates, 

and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 

8 Plates, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s. dd. 

The Subterranean World. With 

3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo. ior. 6d. 

The Aerial World. With Map, 

8 Plates, and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

The following books are extracted from the 
above works by Dr. Hartwig : — 

Dwellers in the Arctic Regions. 

With 29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

-Winged Life in the Tropics. 

With 55 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 

With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics. 

With 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 

With 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Denizens of the Deep. With 

117 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2.5. 6d. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Hassall. — The Inhalation Treat- 
ment of Diseases of the Organs of 
Respiration, including Consumption. 
By Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. 
With 19 Illustrations of Apparatus. Cr. 
8vo. 1 2 s. 6d. 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir 
Henry Havelock, K.C.B. By John 
Clark Marshman. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

"learn. — The Government of Eng- 
land ; its Structure and its Development. 
By William Edward Hearn, Q.C. 
8vo. ids. 

lelmholtz. — Works by Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz. 

On the Sensations of Tone as a 
Physiological Basis for the Theory 
of Music. Royal 8vo. 28j. 

Popular Lectures on Scientific 
Subjects. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 15J. or separately, *]s. 6d. each. 
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Herschel. — Outlines of Astro- 
nomy. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
Bart. M.A. With Plates and Diagrams. 
Square crown 8vo. \zs. 

Hester's Venture: a Novel. By 

the Author of 'The Atelier du Lys.' 
Crown 8vo. 2j. 6d. 

Hewitt. — The Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Diseases of Women, 
including the Diagnosis of Preg- 
nancy. By Graily Hewitt, M.D. 
With 211 Engravings. 8vo. 24s. 

Historic Towns. Edited by E. A. 

Freeman, D.C.L. and Rev. William 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. each. 

London. By W> E. Loftie. 
Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. 
Bristol. By W. Hunt. 
Oxford. By C. W. Boase. 

t%* Other Volumes are in preparation. 

Hobart. — Sketches from My Life. 
By Admiral Hobart Pasha. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

Holmes. — A System of Surgery, 

Theoretical and Practical, in Treatises by 
various Authors. Edited by Timothy 
Holmes, M.A. and J. W. Hulke, 
F.R.S. 3 vols, royal 8vo. £4. 4s. 

Homer, — The Iliad of Homer, 

Homometrically translated by C. B. Cay- 
ley. 8vo. I2J. 6d. 

The Iliad of Homer. The Greek 
Text, with a Verse Translation, by W. C. 
Green, M.A. Vol. I. Books I. -XII. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hopkins. — Christ the Consoler; 

a Book of Comfort for the Sick. By 
Ellice Hopkins. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Howitt. — Visits to Remarkable 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William 
Howitt. With 80 Illustrations engraved 
on Wood. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

Hudson & Gosse.— The Rotifera 

or ' Wheel- Animalcules.' By C. T. 
Hudson, LL.D. and P. H. Gosse, 
F.R.S. With 30 Coloured Plates. In 6 
Parts. 4to. ior. 6d. each. Complete in 
2 vols. 4to. £$. ioj. 
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Hullah. — Works by John Hul- 

LAH, LL.D. 

Course of Lectures on the His- 
tory of Modern Music. 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

Course of Lectures on the Tran- 
sition Period of Musical History. 
8vo. los, 6J. 

Hume. — ThePhilosophical Works 

of David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green, M.A. and the Rev. T. H. 
Grose, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo. 56*. Or 
separately, Essays, 2 vols. 28/. Treatise 
of Human Nature. 2 vols. 2&. 

Huth. — The Marriage of Near 

Kin % considered with respect to the Law 
of Nations, the Result of Experience, 
and the Teachings of Biology. By 
Alfred H. Huth. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

In the Olden Time : a Tale of 

the Peasant War in Germany. By the 
Author of ' Mademoiselle Mori.' Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Ingelow. — Works By Jean Inge- 
low. 

Poetical Works. Vols. 1 and 2. 
Fcp. 8vo. 1 2 s. 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Se- 
lected from the Writings of Jean 
Ingelow. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. €i. cloth plain ; 
3j. cloth gilt. 

Jackson. — Aid to Engineering 
Solution. By Lowis D'A. Jackson, 
C.E. With in Diagrams and 5 Wood- 
cut Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 

Jameson. — Works by Mrs. Jame- 
son. 
Legends of the Saints and Mar- 
tyrs. With 19 Etchings and 187 Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 3 u. 6d. 

Legends of the Madonna, the 

Virgin Mary as represented in Sacred 
and Legendary Art. With 27 Etchings 
and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. 

With 11 Etchings and SS Woodcuts. 
I vol. 21s. 

Histor y of the Sa vio ur 9 His Types 

and Precursors. Completed by Lady 
Eastlake. With 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42s. 

Jeans. — Works by J. S. Jeans. 
England's Supremacy; its Sources, 

' Economics, and Dangers. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Railway Problems: An Inquiry 
J ..into the Economic Conditions of.Rail- 

Jm . way Working in Different Countries. 

[ * 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
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Johnson. — The Patentee's Man- 
ual ; a Treatise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent. By J. Johnson and 
J. H. Johnson. 8vo. iox. 6d. 1 

Johnston. — A General Diction- [ 
ary of Geography^ Descriptive, Physi- 1- 
cal, Statistical, and Historical ; a com* 
plete Gazetteer of the World. By Keith 
Johnston. Medium 8vo. 42s. 

Johnstone.— A Short Introduc- 
• tion to tub Study of Logic. By 
Laurence Johnstone. Crown 8vo. 
25. 6d. 

Jordan. — Works by William 
Leighton Jordan, F.&G.S. 
The Ocean: a Treatise on Ocean 

Currents and Tides and their Causes. 
8vo. 21s. 

The New Principles of Natural 
Philosophy. With 13 plates. 8vo. 21s. 

The Winds: an Essay in Illustration \ 

of the New Principles of Natural Philo* • 
sophy. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

The Standard of Value. Crown 

8vo. $s. 

Jukes. — Works by Andrew Jukes. 

The New Man and the Eternal 

Life. Crown 8vo. dr. 
The Types of Genesis. Crown 

8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Second Death and the Re- 
stitution of all Things. Crown 8vo. 
3j. 6d. 

The Mystery of the Kingdom. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Justinian. — The Institutes of 
Justinian; Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo. i&. 

Kalisch. — Works by, M. M* 
KaliscH) M.A. 

Bible Studies. Part I. The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. 8vo. ioj. 6d. Part 
II. The Book of Jonah. 8vo. 10s. 6V. 

Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment; with a New Translation. Vol.I. 
Genesis, 8vo. iSs. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12s. * Vol. II. Exodus, 
1 5 s. or adapted for the General Reader, 
I2J. VqI. III. Leviticus, Part I. 151. or 
adapted for the General Reader, %s. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15*. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8j. 

Hebrew . Grammar. With Exer- 
cises. Part I. 8vo. 12s. 6d. Key, 5*. 
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Cant. — Works byEmmanuelKant. 
Critique of Practical Reason. 

Translated by Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, 
B.D. 8vo. 12s. dd. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
of the Four Figures. Translated by 
Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, B.D. With 
a few Notes by S. T. Coleridge. 8vo. 6j. 

[endall. — Works by May Ken- 
dall. 
From a Garret. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Dreams to Sell; Poerps. Crown 
8vo. 6j. 

Zillick. — Handbook to Mill's 
System of Logic. By the Rev. A. H. 
Killick, M.A. Crown 8vo. p. 6d. 

wirkup. — An Inquiry into Social- 
ism. By Thomas Kirkup, Author of 
the Article on * Socialism ' in the ' Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica.' Crown 8vo. 5j. 

knowledge Library. (.Sa? Proctor's 

Works, r). 16.) 

£olbe. — A Short Text-book of 
Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. Her- 
mann Kolbe. Translated from the 
German by T. S. Humpidge, Ph.D. 
With a Coloured Table of Spectra and 
66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Ladd. — Elements of Physiolo- 
gical Psychology: a Treatise of the 
Activities and Nature of the Mind from 
the Physical and Experimental Point of 
View. By George T. Ladd. With 113 
Illustrations and Diagrams. 8vo» 2\s. 

Lang. — Works by Andrew Lang. 
Myth, IZitual, and Religion. 2 

vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

Custom and Myth ; Studies of Early 

Usage and Belief. With 15 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 

8vo. dr. 6d. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Johnny Nut and the Golden 
Goose. Done into English by Andrew 
Lang, from the French of Charles 
Deulin. Illustrated by Am. Lynen. 
Royal 8vo. ior. 6d. gilt edges. 

Larden.— Electricity for Public 
Schools and Colleges. With nu- 
merous Questions and Examples with 
Answers, and 214 Illustrations and Dia- 
grams. By W. La&den, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 6'. 



Laughton. — Studies in Naval 
History; Biographies. By J. K. 
Laughton, M.A. Professor of Modern 
History at King's College, London. 
8vo. iou. 6d. 

Lecky. — Works byW.E.H Lecky. 

History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 8vo. Vols. 
I. & II. 1700-1760. 36*. Vols. III. 
&IV. 1 760-1 784. 36J. Vols.V. &VI. 
1 784-1 793. 36>. 

The Historyof European Morals 
from Augustus to Charlemagne. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. idr. 

Historyof the Rise and Influ- 
ence of the Spirit of Rationalism 
in Europe. 2 vols, crown 8vo. i6j. 

Lewes. — The History of Philo- 
sophy, from Thales to Comte. By 
George Henry Lewes. 2 vols, 8vo. 32*. 

Lindt. — Picturesque New Guinea. 
By J. W. Lindt, F.R.G.S. With 50 
Full-page Photographic Illustrations re- 
produced by the Autotype Company. 
Crown 4to. 42s. 

Liveing. — Works by Robert Live- 
ing % M.A. and M.D. Cantab. 

Handbook on Diseases of the 

Skin. With especial reference to Diag- 
nosis and Treatment Fcp 8vo. $s. 

Notes on the Trea tment of Skin 
Diseases. i8mo. 3*. 

Lloyd* — A Treatise on Magnet- 
ism, General and Terrestrial. By H. 
Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lloyd. — The Science of Agricul- 
ture. By F. J. Lloyd. 8vo. 12s. 

Longman. — History of the Life 
and Times of Edward III. By 
William Longman, F.S.A. With 
9 Maps, 8 Plates, and 16 Woodcuts. 2 
vols. 8vo. 2%S. 

Longman. — Works by Frederick 

W. LoNGMANyBalliol College, Oxon. 

Chess Openings. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Frederick the Great and the 
Seven Years* War. With 2 Coloured 
Maps. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of 
the German and English Lan- 
guages. Sqpax«\&&a«'L$«^d« 
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Longman's Magazine. Published 

Monthly. Price Sixpence. 
Vols, i-io, 8vo. price $s. each. 

Lonemore. — Gunshot Injuries ; 

Their History, Characteristic Features, 
Complications, and General Treatment. 
By Surgeon-General Sir T. Longmore, 
C.B., F.R.C.S. With 58 Illustrations. 
8vo. 3 1 s. 6d. 

Loudon. — Works by J. C. Loudon, 

F.L.S. 

Encyclopaedia of Gardening ; 

the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, 
Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 211. 

Encyclopaedia of Agriculture; 

the Laying-out, Improvement, and 
Management of Landed Property; the 
Cultivation and Economy of the Produc- 
tions of Agriculture. With 1,100 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 2 ix. 

Encyclopaedia of Plants; the 

Specific Character, Description, Culture, 
History, &c. of all Plants found in Great 
Britain. With 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

Lubbock. — The Origin of Civili- 
zation and the Primitive Condition 
op Man, By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. 
M.P. F.R.S. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
i&r. 

Lyall. — The Autobiography of a 
Slander. By Edna Lyall, Author 
of 'Donovan,' «We Two,' &c. Fcp. 
8vo. is. sewed. 

Lyra Germanica ; Hymns Trans- 
lated from the German by Miss C. 

WlNKWORTH. Fcp. 8vO. 5*. 

Macaulay. — Works and Life of 
Lord Macaulay. 

History of England from the 

Accession of James the Second: 
Student's Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 
People's Edition, 4 vols, crown 8vo. 16s. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols, post 8vo. 4&r. 
Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 

Critical and Historical Essays, 
with Lays of Ancient Rome, in i 
volume : 

Authorised Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. or 
3*. 6d. gilt edges. 

Popular Edition, crown 8vo. is. 6d. 

Critical and Historical Essays: 

Student's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. dr. 
People's Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 8j. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols, post 8vo. 245. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36$. 



Macaulay — Works and Life op 
Lord Macaulay— continued. 

Essays which may be had separ- 
ately price 6d. each sewed, is. each cloth: 

Addison and Walpole. 

Frederick the Great. 

Croker's Boswell's Johnson. 

Hallam's Constitutional History. 

Warren Hastings. (3d. sewed, 6d. cloth.) 

The Earl of Chatham (Two Essays). 

Ranke and Gladstone. 

Milton and Machiavelli. 

Lord Bacon. 

Lord Clive. 

Lord Byron, and The Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration. 

The Essay on Warren Hastings annotated 

by S. Hales, is. 6d. 
The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by 

H. Courthope Bowen, M.A. 2J. 67. 

Speeches : 

People's Edition, crown 8vo. p. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Writings: 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 
People's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4f. 67. 

Lays of Ancient Rome, &*c. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcp. 4to. iar. 67. 
Popular Edition, 

fcp. 4to. 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo. 

3-r. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Cabinet Edition, post 8vo. $s. 6d. 
Annotated Edition, fcp. 8vo. is. sewed, 

is. 6d. cloth, or 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt \ 

edges. 

Selections from the Writings 
of Lord Macaulay. Edited, with Oo < 
casional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo.fo. 

Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches: 

Student's Edition, in One Volume, crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Cabinet Edition, including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, 4 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 

The Complete Works of Lord 
Macaulay. Edited by his Sister, Lady 
Trevelyan. 

Library Edition, with Portrait, 8 vols. 
demy8vo. £5. 5*. 

Cabinet Edition, 16 vols, post 8vo. ,£4. 16s. 

The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. By the Right Hon. Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6j. 

CaJQYftfct Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. I2x. 
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Iff acdonald. — Works by George 
Macdonald, LL.D. 

Unspoken Sermons. First Series. 

Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Unspoken Sermons. Second Series. 

Crown 8vo. 3-r. 6d. 

The Miracles of Our Lord. 

Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

A Book of Strife, in the form 
of The Diary of an Old Soul: 
Poems. i2mo. 6s. 

tfacfarren. — Lectures on Har- 
mony, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
. By Sir G. A. Macfarren. 8vo. izr. 

MEacleod. — Works by Henry D. 
Macleod, M.A. 

The Elements of Economics. In 

2 vols. Vol. I. crown 8vo. *js. 6d. Vol. 
II. Part i, crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

The Elements of Banking. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. 
The Theory and Practice of 

Banking. Vol. 1. 8vo. 12s. Vol. II. 14J. 

McCulloch. — The Dictionary 
of Commerce and Commercial Navi- 
gation of the late J. R. McCulloch, 
of H.M. Stationery Office. Latest Edi- 
tion, containing the most recent Statistical 
Information by A. J. Wilson, i vol. 
medium 8vo. with 1 1 Maps and 30 Charts, 
price 63J. cloth, or 70$". strongly half- 
bound in russia. 

Mademoiselle Mori : a Tale of 

Modern Rome. By the Author of ' The 
Atelier du Lys.' Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

USahaffy. — A History of Clas- 
sical Greek Literature. By the Rev. 
J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Poets, 7*. 6d. Vol. II. Prose 
Writers, ys. 6d. 

Walmesbury. — Memoirs of an 

Ex-Minister: an Autobiography. By 
the Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B. Crown 
8vo. 7-r. 6d. 

Wanning. — The Temporal Mis- 
sion of the Holy Ghost ; or, Reason 
and Revelation. By H. E. Manning, 
D.D. Cardinal-Archbishop. Crown 8vo< 
&s. 6d. 

Vlartineau — Works by James 
Mar tinea u, D.D. 

Hours of Thought on Sacred 

Things. Two Volumes of Sermons. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. Js. 6d. each. 

Endeavours after the Christian 

Life. Discourses. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 



Maunder's Treasuries. 

Biographical Treasury. Recon- 
structed, revised, and brought down to 
the year 1882, by W. L. R. Cates. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Treasury of Natural History; 

or, Popular Dictionary of Zoology. Fcp. 
8vo. with 900 Woodcuts, 6s. 

Treasury of Geography, Physical, 

Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Historical Treasury: Outlines of 

Universal History, Separate Histories of 
all Nations. Revised by the Rev. Sir G. 
W. Cox, Bart. M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Comprising 
an English Dictionary and Grammar, 
Universal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, 
Chronology, Law Dictionary, &c. Fcp. 
8vo. 6s. 

Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury: a Popular Encyclopaedia of Science, 
Literature, and Art. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge; being a Dictionary of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip- 
ture. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 
5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo. dr. 

The Treasury of Botany^ or 

Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom. Edited by J. Lindley, F. R. S. 
and T. Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, 
fcp. 8vo. 12s. 

May. — Works by the Right Hon. 
Sir Thomas Erskine Ma y, K. C.B 

The Constitutional History of 
England since the Accession of 
George III. 1760- 1870. 3 vols, crown 
8vo. iSs. 

Democracy in Europe; a History. 
2 vols. 8vo. 3&r. 

Melville. — Novels by G.J. Whyte 
Melville. Crown 8vo. is, each, boards ; 
is. 6d. each, cloth. 



The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen's Maries. 



Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



Mendelssohn. — The Letters of 
Felix Mendelssohn. Translated by 
Lady Wallace. 2 vols, crown 8vo* \s^. 
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Merivale. — Works by the Very 
Rev. Charles Merivale, D.D. 
Dean of Ely. 

History of the Romans under 
the Empire. 8 vols, post 8vo. 481. 

The Fall of the Roman Repub- 
lic : a Short History of the Last Century 
turyof the Commonwealth. i2mo. 7*. 6d. 

General History of Rome from 

B.C. 753 TO a.d. 476. Crown 8vo. p. 6d. 

The Roman Triumvirates. With 

Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6J, 

Mill. — Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena of the Human Mind. By 
James Mill. 'With Notes, Illustra- 
tive and Critical. 2 toIs. 8vo. 2&r. 

Mill. — Works by John Stuart 
Mill. 

Principles of Political Economy. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30J. 
People's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. £r. 

A System of Logic % Ratiocinative 

and Inductive. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

On Liberty. Crown 8vo. is. 4/Z. 
On Representative Government. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Autobiography. 8vo. js. 6d. 

Utilitarianism. 8va $s. 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. 8vo. 16s. 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
and Theism. Three Essays. 8vo. 55. 

Miller. — Works by W. Allen 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. 

The Elements of Chemistry, 

Theoretical and Practical. Re-edited, 
with Additions, by H. Macleod, F.C.S. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. I. Chemical Physics, i6>. 
Vol. II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24J. 
Vol III. Organic Chemistry, 31J. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study 
of Inorganic Chemistry. With 71 
"Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. y. 6d. 

Mitchell. — A Manual of Prac- 
tical Assaying. By John Mitchell, 
F.C.S. Revised, with the Recent Dis- 
coveries incorporated. By W. Crookes, 

" F.R.S. 8vo. Woodcuts, 31 s. 6d. 



Molesworth. — Marrying and 
Giving in Marriage: a Novel By 
Mrs. Molesworth. Fcp. Svo.2s.6J. 

MonselL — Works by the Rev. 
J. S B. Monsell, LL.D. 

Spiritual Songs for the Sun- 
days AND HOLYDAYS THROUGHOUT THE 

Year. Fcp. 8va 5*. i8mo. zr. 

The Beatitudes. Eight Sermons. 
Grown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

His Presence not His Memory. 
Verses. i6mo. is. 

Mulhall. — History of Prices since 
the Year 1850. By Michael G. 
Mulhall. Crown 8vo. 6s. 



Mtiller. — Works by F. Max 
MVller. M.A. j 

Biographical Essays. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Selected Essays on Language, 
Mythology and Religion. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 16s. . 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 16s. 

Lndia, What Can it Teach Usf 

A Course of Lectures delivered before the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Hibbert Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated by the Religions of India. Crown 
8vo. 7x. 6d. 

Lntroduction to the Science of 
Religion: Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. 71. 6d. 

The Science of Thought. 8vo. 21s. 

A Sanskrit Grammar for Be- 
ginners. New and Abridged Edition, 
accented and transliterated throughout, 
with a chapter on Syntax and an Ap- 
pendix on Classical Metres. By A. A. 
MacDonell, M. A. Ph.D. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Munk. — Euthanasia ; or, Medical 

Treatment in Aid of an Easy Death. 
By William Munk, M.D. F.S.A. Fellow 
and late Senior Censor of the Royal 
College of Physicians, &c , Crown 8vo. 
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tturchison. — Works by Charles 
Murchison % M.D. LL.D. 6r>c. 

A Treatise on the Continued 
Fevers of Great Britain. Revised 
by W. Cayley, M.D. Physician to the 
Middlesex Hospital. ' 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 25*. 

Clinical Lectures on Diseases 
of the Liver, Jaundice, and Abdom- 
inal Dropsy. Revised by T. Lauder 
Brunton, M. D. and Sir Joseph Fayrer, 
M.D. 8vo. with 43 Illustrations, 24J. 

f apier. — The Life of Sir Joseph 
Napier, Bart. Ex-Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. From his Private Corre- 
spondence. By Alex. Charles Ewald, 
F. S. A. With Portrait on Steel, engraved 

.. by G. J. Stodart, from a Photograph. 
8vo. 1 5 j. 

lelson. — Letters and Despatches 
of Horatio, Viscount Nelson. Selected 
and arranged by John Knox Laughton, 
M.A. 8vo. 1 6 s. 

4esbit. — Lays and Legends. By 

E. Nesbit. Crown 8vo. $s. 

Newman. — Works by Cardinal 
Newman. 

Apologia pro VitA SuA. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

TheLdea of a University defined 
and illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7j. 

Historical Sketches. 3 vols. 

crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Discussions and Arguments on 
Various Subjects. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

An Ess a y on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Certain Difficulties felt by 
Anglicans in Catholic Teaching 
Considered. Vol. 1, crown 8vo. *]s. 6d.; 
Vol. 2, crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 

The Via Media of the Anglican 
Church, illustrated in Lectures 
&*C 2 vols, crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Essays, Critical and Historical. 

2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 

Essays on Biblical and on Eccle- 
siastical Miracles. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

An Essay in Aid of a Grammar 
of Assent, p. 6d. 

toble. — Hours with a Three-inch 
Telescope. By Captain W. Noble, 

F. R. A. S. &c. With a Map of the Moon. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 



NfcJ"thc6tt. i — LAtheS and Turn- 
ing, Simple, Mechanical, and Ornamen- 
tal. By W. H. Northcott; With 338 
Illustrations. 8vo. i&r. 

Oliphant — Novels by Mrs. Oli 

phant. 
Madam. Crown 8vo. is. boards; 

is. 6d. cloth. 

In Trust. — Crown 8vo. -is. boards; 

is. 6d. cloth. 
Oliver. •-<— Astronomy for Ama- 
teurs: a Practical Manual of Telescopic 
Research adapted to Moderate Instru- 
ments. Edited by J. A. Westwood 
Oliver, with the assistance of Messrs. 
Maunder, Grubb, Gore, Denning, 
Franks, Elger, Burnham, Capron, 
Backhouse, and others. With several 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

Overton. — Life in the English 
Church (1660-1714). By J. H. QVer- 
TONi M.A. Rector of Epworth. 8vo. 14J. 

Owen. — The Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the 
Vertebrate Animals. By Sir 
Richard Owen, K.C.B.&C With 1,472 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. £3. 13*. 6& 

Paget. — Works by Sir James 

Paget, Bart. F.R.S. D.C.L. &c. 

Clinical Lectures and Essays. 

Edited by F. Howard Marsh, Assistant- 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
8vo. i$s. 

Lectures on Surgical Patho- 
logy. Re-edited by the Author and 
W. Turner, M.B. 8vo. with 131 
Woodcuts, 2 1 j. 

Pasteur. — Louis Pasteur, his Life 
and Labours. By his Son-in-Law. 
Translated from the French by Lady 
Claud Hamilton. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

Payen. — Ind ustrial Chemistr y ; 

a Manual for Manufacturers and for Col- 
leges or Technical Schools ; a Translation 
of Payen's ' Precis de Chimie Indus* 
trielle.' Edited by B. H. Paul. With 
698 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 42s. 

Payn. — Novels by James Payn. 
TheLuckoftheDarrells. Crown 

8vo. is. boards ; is. 6d. cloth. 

Thicker than Wa ter. Crown 8vo. 

is. boards ; is. fyl. cloth. 

Pears. — The Fall of Constanti- 
nople: being the Story of the Fourth 
Crusade. By ED win Pears, LL.B. 
Barrister-at-Law, late President of the 
European Bar at Constantinople, and 
Knight of the Greek Order of the 
Saviour. 8vo. 16s. 
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Pcning. — Hard Knots in Shakes- 
peare. By Sir Philip Perring, Bart 
8vo. 7^. 6d. 

Piesse. — The Art of Perfumery^ 

and the Methods of Obtaining the Odours 
of Plants ; with Instructions for the 
Manufacture of Perfumes, &c By G. 
W. S. Piesse, Ph.D. F.C.S. With 
96 Woodcuts, square crown 8vo. 21;. 

Pole. — The Theory of the Mo- 
dern Scientific Game of Whist, 
By W. Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo. zs. 6d. 

Prendergast. — Ireland^ from the 

Restoration to the Revolution, 1660- 
1690. By John P. Prendergast. 
8vo. $s. 

Proctor. — Works by R. A. Proc- 
tor. 

The Orbs Around Us; a Series of 

Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors 
and Comets. With Chart and Diagrams, 
crown 8vo. $s. 

Other Worlds than Ours; The 

Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of Recent Scientific Researches. 
With 14 Illustrations, crown 8vo. $s. 

The Moon; her Motions, Aspects, 

Scenery, and Physical Condition. With 
Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Lunar 
Photographs, crown 8vo. 6s. 

Universe of Stars; Presenting 

Researches into and New Views respect- 
ing the Constitution of the Heavens. 
With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams, 8vo. 
1 or. 6d. 

Larger Star Atlas for the Library, 

in 12 Circular Maps, with Introduction 
and 2 Index Pages. Folio, i$s. or Maps 
only, 12s. 6d. 

New Star Atlas for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory, in 12 
Circular Maps (with 2 Index Plates). 
Crown 8vo. \s. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours; 

Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, 
Natural Phenomena, &c. 3 vols, crown 
8vo. 5j. each. 

Chance and Luck; a Discussion of 

the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling 
&c. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Studies of Venus-Transits ; an 

Investigation of the Circumstances of the 
Tmnsits of Venus in 1874 and 1882. 
With 7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8vo. $$. \ 



The 'KNOWLEDGE' LIBRARY. Edi- 
ted by Richard A. Proctor. 

How to Play Whist: with the 
Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 
By R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

Home Whist; an Easy Guide to 
Correct Play. By R. A. Proctor. i6mo. is. 

The Poetry of Astronomy. A 

Series of Familiar Essays. By R. A. 
Proctor. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Nature Studies. By Grant Allen, 
A. Wilson, T. Foster, E. Clodd, and 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Leisure Headings. By E. Clodd, 
A. Wilson, T. Foster, A. C.Runyard, 
and R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

The Stars in their Seasons. 

An Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Star Groups, in 12 Large Maps. ByR. 
A. Proctor. Imperial 8vo. 5*. 

Star Primer. Showing the Starry 

Sky Week by Week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 
By R. A. Proctor. Crown 4to. 2j. id. 

The Seasons Pictured in 48 Soar. 

Views of the Earth, and 24 Zodiacal 

Maps, &c. By R. A. Proctor. Demy 

4to. S s - 
Strength and Happiness. By 

R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

Rough Ways Made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. By 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Our Place Among Infinities. A 

Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the In6- 
nities Around us. By R. A. Proctok. 
Crown 8vo. 5*. 

The Expanse of Hea ven. Essays 

on the Wonders of the Firmament. By 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5-r. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. By 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
nomy. By R. A. Proctor. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Pryce. — The Ancient British 

Church: an Historical Essay. By John 
Pryce, M.A. Canon of Bangor. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Quain's Elements of Anatomy. 

The Ninth Edition. Re-edited by Allen 
Thomson, M.D.LL.D. F.R.S.S. L.&E. 
Edward Albert Schafer, F.R.S. and 
George Dancer Thane. With up- 
wards of 1,000 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood, of which many are Coloured. 
7. n<&5. &jo. 18s. each. 
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Juain. — A Dictionary of Medi- 
cine. By Various Writers. Edited by R. 
Quain, M.D. F.R.S. &c. With 138 
Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 31*. 6d. cloth, 
or 40J. half-russia; to be had also in 
2 vols. 34J. cloth. 

deader. — Works by Emily E. 

Reader. 
Th'e Ghost of Brankinshaw and 

other Tales. With 9 Full-page Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 

Voices from Flower-Land, in 

Original Couplets. A Birthday-Book and 
Language of Flowers. i6mo. \s.6d. limp 
cloth ; 2s. 6d. roan, gilt edges, or in vege- 
table vellum, gilt top. 

Fairy Prince Follow-my-Lead ; 
or, the Magic Bracelet. Illustrated 
by Wm. Reader. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
gilt edges ; or 3*. 6d. vegetable vellum, 
gilt edges. 

The Three Giants &*c. Royal 

i6mo. is. cloth. 
The Model Boy &c. Royal i6mo. 

is. cloth. 

Be Yt Hys who Fynds Yt. Royal 

i6mo. is. cloth. 

Reeve, — Cookery and House- 
keeping. By Mrs. Henry Reeve. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 37 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. *]s. 6d. 

Rich. — A Dictionary of Roman 
and Greek antiquities. With 2,000 
Woodcuts. By A. Rich, B.A. Cr. 8vo. 
*]s. 6d. 

Richardson. — Works by Benjamin 

Ward Richardson, M.D. 
The Heal th of Na tions : a Review 

of the Works— Economical, Educational, 
Sanitary, and Administrative — of Edwin 
Chadwick, C.B. With a Biographical 
Dissertation by Benjamin Ward Rich- 
ardson, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 28*. 

The Commonhealth : a Series of 

Essays on Health and Felicity for Every- 
Day Readers. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

lichey. — A' Short History of the 
Irish People, down to the Date of the 
Plantation of Ulster. By the late A. G. 
Richey, Q.C. LL.D. M.R.I.A. Edited, 
with Notes, by Robert Romney Kane, 
LL.D. M.R.I.A. 8vo. 14J. 

Hley. — Athos; or, the Mountain of 
the Monks. By Athelstan Riley, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. With Map and 29 
Illustrations. 8vo. 21;. 



Rivers. — Works by Thomas 
Rivers. 
The Orchard-House. With 25 

Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. $s. 

The Miniature Fruit Garden; 

or, the Culture of Pyramidal and Bush 
Fruit Trees, with Instructions for Root 
Pruning, With 32 Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo. 4J. 

I 

Robinson. — The New Arcadia, 

and other Poems. By A. Mary F. 
Robinson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases, Classified and 
Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Com- 
position. By Peter M. Roget. Crown 
8vo. iar. 6d. 

Ronalds. — The Fly- Fisher } s 
Entomology. By Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 8vo. 14J. 

Saintsbury. — Manchester : a Short 
History. By George Saintsbury. With 
2 Maps. Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 

Schafer. — The Essentials of 
Histology, Descriptive and Practi- 
cal. For the use of Students. By E. 
A. Schafer, F.R.S. With 281 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 6s. or Interleaved with 
Drawing Paper, $s. 6d. 

Schellen. — Spectrum Analysis 
in its Application to Terrestrial 
Substances, and the Physical Constitu- 
tion of the Heavenly Bodies. By Dr. 
H. Schellen. Translated by Jane and 
Caroline Lassell. Edited by Capt. 
W. De W. Abney. With 14 Plates 
(including Angstrom's and Cornu's Maps) 
and 291 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31 J. 6d. 

Scott. — Weather Charts and 
Storm Warnings. By Robert H. 
Scott, M.A. F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Seebohm. — Works by Frederic 
Seebohm. 

The Oxford Reformers — John 
Colbt, Erasmus, and Thomas More; 
a History of their Fellow- Work. 8vo. 14J. 

The English Village Community 

Examined in its Relations to the Manorial 
and Tribal Systems, &c, 13 Maps and 
Plates. 8vo. 16s. 

The Era of the Protestant Revo- 
lution. With Mw&. ¥<s^%v^ia**ri~ 
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Sennett. — The Marine Steam 

Engixb; a Treatise for the use of Engi- 
neering Students and Officers of the 
Royal Navy. By Richard Sennett, 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Royal Navy. 
With 244 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 

Sewell, — Stories and Tales. 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. Crown 8vo. 
is. each, boards ; is. 6d. each, cloth plain ; 
2s. 6d. each, cloth extra, gilt edges :— 



Amy Herbert. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 
A Glimpse of the World. 
Cleve Hall. 
Katharine Ashton. 



Margaret Percival. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Ursula. 
Gertrude. 
Ivors. 



Shakespeare. — Bowdler's Fa- 
mily Shakespeare. Genuine Edition, 
in 1 vol. medium 8vo. large type, with 
36 Woodcuts, 1 4J. or in 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. 

2lS. 

Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare. By J. 0. Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps, F.R.S. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 
ior. id. 

Shilling Standard Novels. 

By the Earl of Beaconsfield. 



Vivian Grey. 

Venetia. 

Tancred. 

Sybil. 

Coningsby. 



The Young Duke, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, &c. 
Henrietta Temple. 
Lothair. 
Endymion. 



Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Price is. each, boards 5 is. 6d. each, cloth. 

By G.J. Whyte-Melville. 



The Gladiators. 



The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 



Good for Nothing. 
Queen's Maries. 



Holmby House. 



Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



Price is. each, boards ; is. 6d. each, cloth. 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 



Amy Herbert. 
Gertrude. 
Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience 

of Life. 
Cleve Hall. 



AGlimpseoftheWorld. 

Ivors. 

Katharine Ashton. 

Margaret Percival. 

Laneton Parsonage. 

Ursula. 



Price u. each, boards ; is. 6d. each, cloth, 
plain; 2s. 6d. each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 

By Anthony Trollope. 

The Warden. | Barchester Towers. 
Price is. each, boards ; is. 6d. each, cloth. 

By Robert Louis Stevenson, 

The Dynamiter. 
\ c Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Price is. each, sewed ; is. 6d. each, clolK 
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Shilling Standard Novels-«*tf- 
By Bret Harte. 

In the Carquinez Woods, is. boards; 

is. 6d. cloth. 
On the Frontier (Three Stories), is. sewed. 
By Shore and Sedge (Three Stories), is. 
- sewed. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. 
In Trust | Madam. 

By James Payn. 

Thicker than Water. 
The Luck of the Darrells. 
Price is. each, boards ; is. 6d. each, cloth. 



Short. — Sketch of the History e 
of the Church of England to the 
Devolution of 1688. By T. V. Short, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

Smith. — Liberty and Liberalism; Jt 

a Protest against the Growing Tendency 
toward Undue Interference by the State 
with Individual Liberty, Private Enter- 
prise, and the Rights of Property. By 
Bruce Smith, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. dr. 
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Smith, H. F.—The Handbook for 
Midwives. By Henry Fly Smith, 
M.B. Oxon. M.R.C.S. late Assistant- 
Surgeon at the Hospital for Sick Women, 
Sojtio Square. With 41 Woodcuts. 
CrownTSvo. 5*. 

Smith, R. Bosworth. — Car- 
thage and the Carthaginians. By 
R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. Maps, 
Plans, &c Crown 8vo. ior. 6d. J 

Smith, Rev. Sydney.— The Wit 

and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith. Crown 8vo. is. boards ; is. 6d. 
cloth. 

Smith, T. — A Manual of Opera- 
tive Surgery on the Dead Body. 
By Thomas Smith, Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. A New Edi- 
tion, re-edited by W. J. Walshah. 
With 46 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 

Southey. — The Poetical Works 
of Robert Southby, with the Author's 
last Corrections and Additions, Median 
8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 

Stanley. -+-A Familiar msrtuar 
. of Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D. 
Revised and enlarged, with 160 Wood- 
1 cote. Ctowi Vw*. &s % 
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iteel. — Works by J. H. Steel, 
M.R.CV.S. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 

the Dog ; being a Manual of Canine 
Pathology. Especially Tadapted for the 
Use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Diseases 

OF the Ox; being a Manual of Bovine 
Pathology specially adapted for the use 
of Veterinary Practitioners and Students. 
With 2 Plates and 117 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
1 5 j. 

Stephen. — Essays in Ecclesias- 
tical Biography. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Stephen, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
7s. dd. 

Stevenson. — Works by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

A Child's Garden of Verses. 

Small fcp. 8vo. $s. 

The Dynamiter. Fcp. 8vo. is. swd. 

is. 6d. cloth. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo. is. sewed ; is. 6d. 
cloth. 

: Stonehenge.' — The Dog in 

Health and Disease. By 'Stone- 
henge.' With 84 Wood Engravings. 
Square crown 8vo. 7-r. 6d, 

The Greyhound. By 'Stonehenge.' 

With 25 Portraits of Greyhounds, &c. 
Square crown 8vo. i$s. 

Stoney. — The Theory of the 
Stresses on Girders and Similar 
Structures. With Practical Observa- 
tions on the Strength and other Properties 
of Materials. By Bindon B. Stoney, 
LL.D. F.R.S. M.I.C.E. With 5 Plates, 
and 143 Illustrations in the Text. Royal 
8vo. 36J. 

Sully. — Works by James Sully. 
Outlines of Psychology, with 

Special Reference to the Theory of Edu- 
cation. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

The Teacher's Handbook of 
Psychology, on the Basis of ' Outlines 
of Psychology.' Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

upernatural Religion ; an In- 
quiry into the Reality of Divine Reve- 
lation. Complete Edition, thoroughly 
revised. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 



Swinburne. — Picture Logic;, an 

Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By A. J. Swinburne, B. A. 
Post 8vo. $s. 

Taylor. — Student's Manual of 

the History of India, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, C.S.I. Crown 8vo. 
7j. 6d. 

Taylor. — An Agricultural Note- 
book: to Assist Candidates in Pre- 
paring for the Science and Art and other 
Examinations in Agriculture. By W. C. 
Taylor. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Text-Books of Science : a Series 

of Elementary Works on Science, 
adapted for the use of Students in Public 
and Science Schools. Fcp. 8vo. fully 
illustrated with Woodcuts. See p. 23. 

Thompson. — Works by D. Green- 
leaf Thompson. 

The Problem of Evil : an Intro- 
duction to the Practical Sciences. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

A System of Psychology. 2 vols. 
8vo. 36J. } 

Thomson's Conspectus.— Adapted 

to the British Pharmacopoeia of 1885. 
Edited by Nestor Tirard, M.D. Lond. 
F.R.C.P. New Edition, with an Ap- 
pendix containing notices of some of the 
more important non-official medicines 
and preparations. i8mo. dr. 

Thomson. — An Outline of the 
Necessary Laws of Thought; a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By 
W. Thomson, D.D. Archbishop of 
York. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Three in Norway. By Two of 

Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions on Wood from Sketches by the 
Authors. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Todd. — On Parliamentary Go~ 
vernment in England: its Origin, 
Development, and Practical Operation. 
By Alpheus Todd, LL.D. C.M.G. 
Librarian of Parliament for the Dominion 
of Canada. Second Edition, by his Son. 
In Two Volumes— Vo\~ 1. %s^» at*. 
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Trevclyan. — Works by the Right 

Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan^ Bart. 

The Life and Letters of Lord 

Macaulay. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. ifcs. 

Cabinet Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 

I2X. 

Popular Edition, i vol. crown 8vo. 
6s. 

The Early History of Charles 

James Fox. Library Edition, 8vo. i&r. 
Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo. dr. 

Trollope. — Novels by Anthony 
Trollops. 

The Warden. Crown 8vo. 15. 

boards; is. 6d. cloth. 

Barchester Towers. Crown 8vo. 

is. boards ; is. bd. cloth. 

Twiss. — Works by Sir Travers 
Tmss. 

The Rights and Duties of Na- 
tions, considered as Independent Com- 
munities in Time of War. 8vo. 21s. 

The Rights and Duties of 
Nations in Time of Peace. 8vo. 
15*. 

Tyndall. — Works by John Tyn- 
dall, P.P.S. &c. 

Fragments of Science. 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. i&r. 

Heat a Mode of Motion. Crown 
8vo. 1 2 s. 

Sound. With 204 Woodcuts. 

Crown 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

Essays on the Floating-Matter 

of the Air in relation to Putrefaction 
and Infection. With 24 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lectures on Light, delivered in 

America in 1872 and 1873. With 57 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

Lessons in Electricity at the 
Royal Institution, 1875-76. With 
58 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Notes of a Course of Seven 
Lectures on Electrical Pheno- 
mena and Theories, delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. is. sewed, 
is. 6d. cloth. 

Notes of a Course of Nine Lec- 
tures on Light, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Crown 8vo. is. sewed, is. 6d. 
cloth. 

JTaxaday as a Discoverer. Yep. 
8vo. js. 6d. 



Ville. — On Artificial Mai 

their Chemical Selection and S 
Application to Agriculture. By G 
Ville. Translated and edited 
Crookes, F.R.S. With 31 
8vo. 2 1 j. 

Virgil. — Publi Vergili M. 

bucouca, Georgica, AEnbi 
Works of Virgil, Latin Tex 
English Commentary and Ind 
B. H. Kennedy, D.D. Crew 
1 or. 6d. 

The jEneid of Virgil. Tra: 
into English Verse. By J. Coni 
M.A. Crown 8vo. gs. 

The Poems of Virgil. Tku 
into English Prose. By John C 
ton, M.A. Crown 8vo. gs. 

Vitzthum. — St. Petersburg 
London in the Years 185: 
Reminiscences of Count Charles 
erick Vitzthum von Eckstoe 
Saxon Minister at the Court of St. 
Edited, with a Preface, by Henry 
C.B. D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo. 30J. * 

Walker. — The Correct ( 

or, How to Play at Whist ; a 
Catechism. By Major A. Cam 
Walker, F.R.G.S. Fcp. 8vo. 2 

Walpole. — History of Em 
from the Conclusion of the 
War in 1815. By Spencer Wz 
5 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 181 
36J. ; Vol. III. 1832-1841, i8j.; V 
and V. 1841-1858, 36J. 

Waters. — Parish Registe. 

England: their History and G 
With Suggestions for Securing thei 
Custody and Preservation. By I 
E. Chester Waters, B.A. 8v< 

Watts. — A Dictionary of Ci 
try and the Allied Branci 
other Sciences. Edited by 
Watts, F.R.S. 9 vols, mediu 
£1$. 2s. 6d. 

Webb. — Celestial Objects 
Common Telescopes. By tl 
T. W. Webb. Map, Plate, W< 
Crown 8vo. gs. 

Wellington.— Life of the 

of Wellington. By the Rev, 
CsUltc, M,A. Crown 8vo. ] 
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Vest — Works by Charles West, 

M.D. <5rv. Founder of, and formerly 
Physician to, the Hospital for Sick 
Children. 

Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood, 8vo. i8j. 

The Mother's Manual of Chil- 
dren's Diseases. Crown 8vo. zs. 6d. 

i 

iVhately. — English Synonyms. 

By E. Jane Whately. Edited by her 
Father, R. Whately, D.D. Fcp. 8vo. 

Vliately. — Works by P. Whately, 
D.D. 

Elements of Logic. Crown 8vo. 

4s. 6d. 

Elements of Rhetoric Crown 

8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 8vo. 
is. 6d. 

Bacon's Essays, with Annotations. 
8vo. ios. 6d. 

Vhite and Riddle.— A La tin-Eng- 
lish Dictionary. By J. T. White, 
D.D. Oxon. and J. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 
Oxon. Founded on the larger Dictionary 
ofFreund. Royal 8vo. 21 s. 

Vhite. — A Concise La tin-Eng- 
lish Dictionary, for the Use of Ad- 
vanced Scholars and University Students 
By the Rev. J. T. White, D.D. Royal 
8vo. 1 2 J. 

iVilcocks. — The Sea Fisherman. 

Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook 
and Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. Wilcocks. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Wilkinson. — The Friendly So- 
ciety Movement: Its Origin, Rise, and 
Growth; its Social, Moral, and Educational 
Influences. — The Affiliated Orders. 
— By the Rev. John Frome Wilkinson, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Williams. — Pulmonary Consump- 
tion ; its Etiology, Pathology, and 
Treatment. With an Analysis of i,ooo 
Cases to Exemplify its Duration and 
Modes of Arrest. By C. J. B. Williams, 
M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P. and 
Charles Theodore Williams, M.A. 
M. D. Oxon. F. R. C. P. With 4 Coloured 
Plates and 10 Woodcuts. 8vo. i6j. 



Williams. — Manual of Tele- 
graphy. By W. Williams, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Government Telegraphs. 
Illustrated by 93 Wood Engravings. 8vo. 
lay. 6d. 

Willich. — Popular Tables for 

giving Information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, &c. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by 
H. Bence Jones. Crown 8vo. ios. 6d. 

Wilson. — A Manual of Health- 
Science. Adapted for Use in Schools 
and Colleges, and suited to the Require- 
ments of Students preparing for the Ex- 
aminations in Hygiene of the Science 
and Art Department, &c. By Andrew 
Wilson, F.R.S.E. F.L.S. &c. With 
74 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Witt. — Works by Prof. Witt. 

Translated from the German by Frances 

YOUNGHUSBAND. 

The Trojan War. With a Preface 

by the Rev. W. G. Rutherford, M.A. 
Head-Master of Westminster School. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Myths of Hellas; or, Greek Tales. 

Crown 8vo. p. 6d. 

The Wanderings of Ulysses. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Wood. — Works by Rev. J. G. 
Wood. 

Homes Without Hands ; a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of Con- 
struction. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo. 
ios. 6d. 

Insects a t Home ; a Popular 

Account of British Insects, their Struc- 
ture, Habits, and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo. ior. 6d. 

Insects Abroad; a Popular Account 

of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits, and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo. ios. 6d. 

Bible Animals; a Description of 

every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures. With 112 Illustrations. 8vo. 
ios. 6d. 

Strange Dwellings ; a. Description 

of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from 'Homes without Hands.' With 
60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 51. Popular 
Edition, 4to. 6d. 

\Continued on ntxt $a^. 
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Wood. — Works by Rev. f. G. 

Wood— continued. 
Horse and Man: their Mutual 

Dependence and Duties. With 49 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 14J. 

Illustrated Stable Maxims. To 

, be hung in Stables for the use of Grooms, 
. Stablemen, and others who are in charge 
of Horses. On Sheet, 4s. 

Out of Doors; a Selection of 

Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 1 1 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. $s. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

The following books are extracted from other 
works by the Rev. J. G. Wood {see p. 21) : 

The Branch Builders. With 28 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Wild Animals of the Bible. 

J ; .With 29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
'"doth extra, gilt edges. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible. 

W r ith 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Bird-Life of the Bible. With 32 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Wonderful Nests. With 30 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 3-r. 6d. cloth extra, 
gilt edges. 

Homes Under the Ground. With 

28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3<r. 6d. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Wood-Martin. — The Lake 
Dwellings of Ireland: or Ancient 
Lacustrine Habitations of Erin, common- 
ly called Crannogs. By W. G. Wood- 
Martin, M.R.I.A. Lieut. -Colonel 8th 
Brigade North Irish Division, R.A. 
With 50 Plates. Royal 8vo. 2$s. 

Wright. — Hip Disease in Child- 
hood, with Special Reference to its Treat- 
ment by Excision. By G. A. Wright, 
B.A. M.B.Oxon. F.RX.S.Eng. With 
48 Original Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 



Wylie. — History op, Enc 
under Henry the Fourth. By 
Hamilton Wylir, M.A. one < 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools.' (2 
Vol I, crown 8vo. iar. 6d. 

Wylie. — Labour, Leisure, 
Luxury; b Contribution to 1 
Practical Political Economy. 
Alexander Wylie, of Glasgow. 
8vo. is. 

Youatt — Works by Wn 

YOUATT. 

The Horse. Revised and en] 
by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. 
Woodcuts, 7x. 6d. 

The Dog. Revised and enla 

8vo. Woodcuts, dr. 

Younghusband.— Tira .S^*: 

Our Lord, told in Simple Lam 
for Children. By Frances Y 
husband. With 25 Illustrations on 
from Pictures by the Old Master 
numerous Ornamental Borders, 
Letters, &c. from Longmans' Illui 
New Testament. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6a 
plain ; 3*. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edg< 

Zeller. — Works by Dr, 
Zeller. 

History of Eclecticism in G 
Philosophy. Translated by S 
F. Alleyne. Crown 8vo. ic*. 

The Stoics, Epicureans, 

Sceptics. Translated by the Re 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo. i" 

Socrates and the Soci 
Schools. Translated by the Rev. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 

Plato and the Older Acad 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyn 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crowi 
i8j. 

The Pre-Socratic Schools ; a 

tory of Greek Philosophy from the E 
Period to the time of Socrates. ' 
lated by Sarah F. Alleyne. i 
crown 8vo. 30J, 

Outlines of the History 
Greek Philosophy. Translate 
Sarah F. Alleyne and E^ 
Abbott. Crown 8vo. ior. 6d. 
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10TOGRAPHY. By Captain W. De Wive- 
lbslie Abney, F.R.S. late Instructor In Chemis- 
try and Photography at the School of "Military 
Engineering, Chatham, With 105 Woodcuts. 31.60. 

m Strength of Materials and 

Structures : the Strength of Materials as. depend- 
ing on their quality and as ascertained by Testing 
Apparatus ; the $trerierth f Structures, a& depend- 
ing on their form and arrangement, and on the 
materials of which they are compl5sed."^y"Sir*J."' 
Anderson, C.E. With 66 Woodcuts. 3*. 6d. 

Introduction to the Study of Organic 

Chemistry : the Chemistry of Carbon and its Com- 
pounds. By Henry E. Armstrong! Ph.D. 
F.R.S. With 8 Woodcuts. '. 3*. 6& ; 

/ 

Elements of Astronomy. By Sir R. S. 

, Ball, LL.D. F.R.S. Andrews Professor of Astro- 
nomy in the Univ. of Dublin, Royal Astronomer . 
of Ireland. With 136 Woodcuts. 6s. 

Railway Appliance's. A Description of 

Details of Railway Construction subsequent to the 
completion of Earthworks.and Structures, including 
a short Notice of Railway Rolling? Stock. By John 
Wolfe Barry, M.I. C.E. With 207 Woodcuts. 
' 3s.6d. 

Systematic Mineralogy. By Hilary 

B auerm an, F. G. S. Associate-off the Royal School 
of Mines. With 373 Woodcuts. 6s, ,. • i 

Descriptive Mineralogy. By Hilary 

Bauerman, F.G.S.. Associate of the Royal School 
of Mines. With 236 Woodcuts. 6s. 



Petals, their Properties and Treat- 

ment. By C. L. Bloxam and A. K. Hunting- 
ton,- Professors in King's College, London. With 
130 Woodcuts. 5*. 

Practical Physics. By R. T. Glaze- 
brook, M.A. F.R.S. and W. N. Shaw, M.A. 
With 80 Woodcuts. 6j.. 

Physical Optics. By R. T. Glazebrook, 

M.A. F.R.S. Fellow and Lecturer of Trin. ColL 
\ , Demonstrator of Physics at the Cavendish Labora- 
tory, Cambridge. With 183 Woodcuts of Appara 
tus, &c. dr. 

The Art of Electro-Metallurgy, in- 
cluding all known Processes of Electro-Deposition. 
By G. Gore, LL.D. F.R.S. With 56 Wood- 
cuts. 6s. 

&LGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY. By WlLLIAM 
Nathaniel Griffin, B.D. y. 6d. 

Votes on the Elements of Algebra 

and Trigonometry. With Solutions of the more 
difficult Questions. By W. N. Griffin, B.D. 
3*. 6d. 

r HB Steam Engine. By George C. V. 

Holmes, Whitworth Scholar; Secretary of the 
Institution of Naval Architects. With 212 Wood- 
cuts. 6s. 



Electricity and Magnetism. By Fleem- 

ing ' Jknkin, F.R-SS. L. & E. late Professor of 
' Engineering in th6 University of Edinburgh. With 
■ ■ . X77 Woodcuts. , $s..6d. . 

Theory of He a t. By J. Clerk Maxwell, 

M.A. LL.D. Edln. F.R.SS. L. & E. With 41 
Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 

• ' , . . . M 
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Technical Arithmetic?* and Mensura- 

tfyff. — By'CHARLES W. Merrifield, F.R.S. 
3s. 6d.- 

Key to Merrifibld's Text-Book: of 

' Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration. By the 
-• Rev. John Hunter, M.A. formerly Vice-Prin- 
cipal of the National Society's Training College, 
Batterjea.. 3*. 6d 

Introduction to the Study of Jnor* 

f - % ante Cheitihlry: By William Allien Miller, 
f .D. LL.D. FlRlS; With 7* Woodcuts. 3*. 6d. 

Telegraphy* By W. H. Preece, F.R.S. 

M.I.CE. and J. Sivkwright, M.A. C.M.G. 
With 160 Woodcuts. 5*. 

The Study of Poc&s,' qa Elementary 

Text-Book. of Petrology. By Frank Rutley, 
V.G. S. of Her Majesty's Geological Survey. With 
6 Plates and 88 Woodcuts. $s.-6d. 

Workshop Appliances^ Mcluding Descrip- 

' tiojisof some of the Gauging land Measuring In- 
struments— Hand Cutting; Tools, Lathes, Drilling, 
Planing, and other Machine Tools used by Engi- 
neers. By C. P. B. Shelley, M.I.CE. With 
291 Woodcuts. 41. 6d. 

Structural and Physiological Botany. 

By Drl "Otto Wilhelm Thome, Professor of 
Botany, School of Science and Art, Cologne, 
and A. W. Bennett, M.A. B.Sc F.L.S. With 
600 Woodcuts. , 6s. 

Quantitative Chemical Analysis. By 

T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D % F.R.S. Professor of 
Chemistry in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. 
With 88 Woodcuts. 4*. 6d. 

Qualitative Analysis and Laboratory 

Practice.. By T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D. F.R.S.E 
Professor of Chemistry in 'the Andersonian 
University, Glasgow ; and M. M. Pattison Muir. 
With Plate of Spectra and 57 Woodcuts. 3*. 6d. 

Introduction to the Study of Chem- 

teal Philosophy; the Principles of Theoretical 
and Systematical Chemistry. By William A. 
Tilden, D.Sc London, F,R.S. With 5 Wood- 
cuts. 3*. 6a\ With Answers to Problems, 4*. 6d. 

Elements of Machine Design; an Intro- 
duction to the Principles which determine the 
Arrangement and . Proportion of the Parts of 
Machines, and a Collection of Rules for Machine 
Designs. By W. Cawthornb -Unwin, B.Sc. 
M.I.CE. With 3»s Woodcuts. 6s. 

Plane and Solid Geometry. By H. W. 

Watson, M.A. formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Casfttan&iib. y.***« 
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EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart M.A. and by C. Sankey, M. A. 10 Volumes, 
fcp. 8vo. with numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables, price zs. 6d. each volume. 



The Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla. By 

A. H. Bbesly, M.A. 

The Early Roman Empire. From the 

Assassination of Julius Cesar to the Assassination 
ofDomitian. By the Rev. W. Wolfs Capes, M.A. 

The Roman Empire of the Second Cbn- 

tury x or the Ago of tht Antonints. By the Rev. 
W. Wolfe Cafes, M.A. 

The A thenian Empire. From the Flight 

of Xerxes to the Fall of Athens. By the Rev. 
Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. 



The Greeks and the Persians. By \ 

Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. 

The Rise of the Macedonian Empii 

By Arthur M . Curteis, M.A. 

Rome to its Capture by the Gau 

By Wilhklm Ihnb. 

The Roman TRiumvirates. By the V< 

Rev. Charles Merivalb, D.D. 

The Spartan and Theban Suprbmacl 

By Charles Sankey, M.A. 

Rome and Carthage, the Punic Wai 

By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. 



EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 

Edited by C. Colbeck, M.A. 1 8 vols. fcp. Svo. with Maps, price 2s. 6d. each volume. 

The Age of Elizabeth. By the Rev. i 

Creighton, M.A. LL.D. 

The Fall of the Stuarts ; and Westei 

Europe from 1678 to 1697. By the Rev. Edwa 
Hale, M.A. 

The Age of Anne. By E. E. Morri 

M.A. 

The Thirty Years' War, 1618-1648. : 

Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 

The Early Hanoverians. By E. 

Morris, M.A. 

Frederick the Great and the Srvi 

Yean' War. By F. W. Longman. 

The War of American Indbpendenc 



The Normans in Europe. By Rev. A. 

H. Johnson, M.A. 

The Crusades. By the Rev. Sir G. W. 

Cox, Bart. M.A 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. 

By R. W. Church, D.D. Dean of St. Paul's. 

The Early Plantagenets. By W. 

St u bbs, D.D. Bishop of Chester. 

Edward the Third. By the Rev. W. 

War burton, M.A 

The Houses of Lancaster and York. 

By James Gairdner. 

The Early Tudors. By the Rev. C. E. 

MOBERLY, M.A. 

The Era of the Protestant Revolu* 

Hon. By F. Sbbbohm. 

The First Two Stuarts and the Puri- 

tan 
Gardiner 



1775-1783. By J. M. Ludlow. 

The French Revolution, i 789-1 795. 

Mrs. S. R Gardiner. 



Revolution, 1603-1660. By Samuel Rawson The EPOCH OF REFORM, 1830-1850. 
(diner. Justin M'Carthy, M.P. 



EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Edited by the Rev. Mandell Creighton, M.A. 

Struggle against Absolute Monarch 

1603-1688. By Mrs. S. R. Gardiner, gd. 

Settlement of the Constitutio 

from 1689 to 1784. By James Rowley, M.A. • 

England during the American a. 



Early England to the Norman Con- 

quest. By F. York Powell, M.A. is. 

England a Continental Power, 1066- 

12x6. By Mrs. Mandell Creighton. gd. 

Rise of the People and the Growth of 

Parliament, 1215-1485. By James Rowley, 
M.A. gd. 

Tudors and the Reformation, 1485- 



European Wars, from 1765 to 1820. By 
Rev. O. W. Tancock, M.A. gd. 

Modern England from 1820 to 18; 

By Oscar Browning, M.A. gd. 



1603. By the Rev. Mandell Creighton. gd. 

*** Complete in One Volume, with 27 Tables and Pedigrees, and 23 Maps. Fcp. Svo. 5*. 

The Shilling History of England; being an Introductory Volume to the Series 
'Epochs of English History.' By the Rev. Mandell Creighton, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 1*. 

EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

Edited by the Rev. Mandell Creighton, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each volume 

The Church of the Early Fa thers. '. 

ternal History. By Alfred Plummer, M.A. I 

The History of the University 



The English Church in other Lands; 

or, the Spiritual Expansion of England. By 
Rev. W. H. Tucker, M.A. 

The History of the Reformation in 

England. By George G. Perry, M.A. 

The Evangelical Revival in the 

Eighteenth Century. By the Rev. John Henry 
Overton, M.A. 



Oxford. By the Hon. G. C Brodrick, D.C 

The Church and the Roman Empi 

By the Rev. Arthur Carr, M.A. 

The Church and the Puritans, 15 

1660. By Henry Offley Wakeman, M.A. 



%* Other Volumes in preparation. 
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